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III  sun  anil  shaile  the  flm-ks  roam  (araiiil  tree. 
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1'  R  K  I'  A  C  !•: 


Foa  many  years  a  deep  longing  haa  flIlcU  my  I  cart 
for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  my  native  land.  The  search 
for  It  has  been  a  task  most  delightful,  tti,  ugh 
arduous,  and  In  some  respects  expensive.  This  book 
Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  search.  There  wai>  no  original 
Intention  to  do  more  than  undertake  a  few  lectures 
under  the  heads  of  the  chapters  herein  contained. 
Having,  howc  -er,  been  urged  by  appreciative  friends 
to  preserve  the  material  gathered  at  such  toll  In  a 
more  permanent  form,  the  evolution  of  the  book  Is 
explained.  This  Is  done  the  more  confidently  In  the 
belief  that  there  are  many  who  have  shared  with  me 
this  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  land  In  which  they 
dwell. 

In  several  chapters,  where  occasion  required  for 
the  support  of  theorlef  advauced,  I  have  quoted 
extt^  ,lvely  from  other  sources.  Various  authors,  the 
reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Sessional 
Paper:)  and  tho  public  press  have  been  used  In 
this  way.  The  character  of  the  matter  quoted  and 
Its  purpose,  it  is  hotel,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology. 

A  few  chapters  have  appeared  In  print.  In  the 
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To  her  right  „tanU.  a  child     h",  '"■""'• 

tion,  recalling  the  fact  fh!   1        ^      ""  °'  '"'^'«''- 
before  he  wa!  th!  r  ^"'"""■a"'  wa«  a  soldier 

"  ae  was  the  Governor  of  New  p,..,„ 

srgirr  ir  ^"^  ^-- -- 
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sphere  of  influence  and  power  "  '""""■^''^ 


Prifttit 


whii'li  Caimriu  in  Btlll  an  uiidlHcovcred  roiintry— a 
veiitablo  terra  im<  nxhi.  It  Is  one  tlilni?  (o  (IIkiovit 
a  territory,  and  know  ix-rfwlly  Its  RnnKiiiiilil-n 
position  and  chief  features,  but  quite  another  to 
underst;  :-d  Its  vastiuss.  Us  wiiillh  and  possllilll- 
lies,  l.i  the  former  sense  Canada  Is  well  known  ; 
In  the  latter  she  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Not  only 
Is  this  true  eonccrnlnc  the  forclRi.er,  he  he  Ilriton 
or  alien,  but  It  is  also  true  of  Ihe  vast  majority  of 
those  who  live  w'  iln  her  borders.  Canadians 
themselves  have  ye  j  discover  the  land  In  which 
they  live. 

What  the  country  to-day  needs  more  than  any- 
thing else  Is  some  modern  Chi>  lain  or  ('abot, 
who  will  penetrate  the  mists  and  -s  of  iKnorance 
and  prejudice  and  discover  to  the  Canadian  people 
and  the  world  this  glorious  heritage  of  ours — a 
heritage  that  the  stranger  has  called,  "  The  best 
half  of  the  best  continent  God  ever  made."  The 
writer  does  not  claim  to  be  able  to  All  this  nVe,  but 
if,  In  these  pages,  the  reader  may  be  led  to  a  better 
knowledge  and  higher  appreciation  of  our  fair 
Dominion,  the  chief  purpose  of  this  work  will  have 
been  accomplished. 
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PART    I. 


General  Outline  ot  IResources  and 
possibiltties 


CHAPTER    I. 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTION. 

"Canada  is  a  country  80  vast  that  it  iH<litnouIt  to  convoy  an  addiuate 
idea  of  its  size ;  so  fertile  that  nothing;  short  nf  ottirial  returns  will  exon- 
erate a  description  of  it  from  a  nhart^e  of  exa^-ireration  ;  so  prns]»erous  as 
to  not  only  rival,  hut  to  surpass  all  other  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  so  healthy  in  climate,  so  heantifnl  in  scenery,  so  aliundnntly  sup- 
plied with  niatfnillcent  lakes  and  rivers,  so  full  of  roininercial  resources, 
and  BO  rich  in  niiiterals,  that  I  am  overpowered  with  the  ni-i^'uitude 
of  the  task  1  have  imposed  upon  myself  in  atteniptinft  to  convey  even 
a  faint  idea  of  it."— //iififrurfon. 


The  Dominion  of  Canada  occupies  a  position 
chiefly  In  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  though  ex- 
tending to  the  Arctic  regions.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  she  has  a  southern  frontier  of  some  three 
thousand  miles,  she  cannot  truthfully  be  called  "  a 
country  of  length  without  l)readth."  Vhls  will  be 
apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  south  toiiche.' 
the  42nd  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  the  norther- 
coast  is  some  two  thousand  miles  north  of  this 
poln'  Neither  are  these  northern  regions  barren 
wastes,  as  Is  sometimes  supposed  ;  but  to  this  we 
will  refer  later  on.  S'lfflce  it  to  say,  that  wheat  can 
be  grown  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  latitude  mentioned  above,  while  a  like  dis- 
tance, measured  south  of  the  42nd  parallel,  would 
wholly  traverse  the  breadth  of  the  United  States 
and  terminate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Within  this 
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vast  space  there  is  an 

"eternilned    by   the   <,ra,na"    av!f   °''"""'"   ^^'""'^ 

"■>■     They  niav   |,e  stvlert         ^    "''^   "'   ">«   conn- 

"d  Atlantic;  the  Grea    L      ""'°*^  ^      ^he  Gu^t 

.         ™nt.n„ati„„    of   the  Tr  ^     '^:  f ""  ^t.  Lawrence   a 

"""J'aciflc;    and  thrvX   '■'"•'   *""'-"^'<' nasin 
Each  one  nf  ftiA^. 

'"  ">any  of  the  reso,fr4  „,  L7  "'  """"'  ''^h 
""'•'"anent  h„n,an  habitation  l"'  *'""  ""'"'  '<'■• 
ttons.  the  Atlantic  an,,  .h  ;  ^'^''  "'  "'"•"e  sec- 
«<>'"  most  Of  the  popultion  T'  '""'^'^  =>'  P^e- 
"'hers,  the  SaskatcheZ-  !  h  ^  '"'  "°""'^y;  two 
•"«  Pacific  Slope?  havra^^"!^  '"  «'^^'-  ""■"'>».  an.l 
'he  remamins  are   wL  t^        "'^  PoP-lation.  ;hi,e 

,      F-ederal   s„h,iivisionl-lthat  ?'""'"• 
'^--Htories  as  at  present  const,  ''t  T  ''™^'"^««  a"" 
^■""•fectly   autonomous   prowne' J     '~'''''''^*  "'  "'"^ 
oreant.ed   and    unorganised    f„  '»'"*''   "   """"er  of 
"-"«  group  embraces  NlwBnTn     ,"■"'•     ''"^   ^ari- 
»"-'    Prince   Edward    Island      'Tr'^"^'  '"'^^  Scotia, 
■■•nj    Ontario,    formerly    Unner       ?    ""'"'"    Q-'^bec 
^hleh,  With  the  exceptionZ^T^   ''°^''   Canada, 
constitute    the    charter    11  '""''"  ^^^"^  I«>and 
federation.     The  rema  ningtr,   °'   *"«    Canadian 
Saskatchewan.  Alberta   and  Rhm       ■"'  "■""  ^^''""oha, 
sentfng  the  centre  and  extrem  ^'"'™'"«-  '^P^e- 

">-  a'-   the   prairie  anT^  nt^'r::?  ^^'•^^-"- 
""uiain   regions   of  the 


General  Description  1 5 

Domtnion.  The  Yukon  country  has  recently  been 
organized  as  a  separate  federal  territory,  with  a 
limited  measure  of  self-government,  and  now  hag  a 
representative  In  the  Dominion  Parliament.  There 
KtlU  remain  four  large  unorganized  territories,  as  fol- 
lows: Athahasca.  Mackenzie,  Keewatln,  and  Ungava. 
The  large  and  numerous  Islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
are  grouped  under  the  name  of  the  Franklin  regions 
of  the  Dominion. 

When  we  remember  that  this  entire  country, 
equal  In  area  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  contains 
less  population  than  the  City  of  I.rf)ndon,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  words  of  .lean  Blew°tt,  concerning 
great  regions  in  Canada  :  '•  iNotliing  breaks  the 
monotony  nf  these  vast  plains.  No  rancher's  shack, 
no  settlers  cot,  no  man  at  the  i)longli,  no  woman 
at  the  open  door— nothing  to  lessen  the  weird  effect 
of  the  greatness.  No  sound  of  life,  no  shock  of 
hammer,  no  lowing  of  cattle,  no  cry  of  children  .t 
play,  lifts  the  curtain  of  silence." 

Though  the  leading  physical  features  a.id 
resources  of  the  country  are  to  be  treated  in  detail, 
the  following  may  be  stated  by  way  of  general 
description  : 

"  In  the  year  18S8  a  special  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Senate  entered  Into  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  available  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  timber 
resources  of  that  portion  of  this  great  North  Land 
lying  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  watershed,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  west  of  the  Hudson 
Bay.  Before  this  committee  were  summoned  Hud- 
son Bay  factors  from  as  far  north  as  Great  Bear 
Lake,  missionaries,    travellers,    voyageurs,  trappers, 
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membe™    of    geological    Burvey    parties,   who   had 
traversed   portions  of    this    great  region,  botanlsto 
and   naturalists.     From    these    various    sources  of 
Information  a  mass  of  evidence  was  derived    which 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  committee  In 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  region  north  of 
the   Saskatchewan   watershed,   and   drained   by   the 
Athabasci,    Peace  Hlver,  Llard  River,   Slav     River 
and  portions  of  the  Hay  River  valley  and  tue  Mac- 
kenzie valley,  possessed  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
that  gave  1*  adaptability  for  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion.    The  estimate  formed  by  this  commltte-j  was, 
that  In  the  great  region  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
watershed,  west  of   Hudson    Bay    and    east  of  the 
Rocky   Mountains,   there  were  three  hundred   thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat :    four   hundred   and   seven   thousand   square 
miles,   Including  the    wheat    area,   adapted   tr"the 
^Z?^!L°L5.''!l'ey_a?l-0ats;   six  hundred  and  flfty- 
sIxThousand  square  mllea.  Including  the  wheat  and 
barley  area,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,   and    eight    hundred    and    sixty   thousand 
square    miles    of   good    pas  arage    lands.      This    Im- 
mense region  contained    great    stretches  of  prairie 
land  and  extensive  forests  of  spruce,  poplar,  balm 
of  Gllead  and  Bankslfxna  pine. 

"South  of  the  region  covered  by  the  Investiga- 
tions   of    this    committee    lies    a    great    stretch    of 
prairie    country.   Including    the     Province   of  Manl- 
;  toba  and  the  new  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
\  chewan.  with  a  total  area,  south  of  the  north  water- 
jShed   of   the   Saskatchewan,   roughly  placed   at  two 
hundred  and  sevt  ity  thousand  square  miles.      This 
region  Is  within  the  wheat-growing  belt,  and  gives 
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with  the  areas  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  watershed,  a 
total  In  the  Canadian  North-West  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  square  miles  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  square  mlies  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
barley  and  oats.  Stated  In  acres,  Lhls  T.ould  give 
a  wheat  area  of  360,000,000  acres,  and  It  Is  believed 
that  260,000,000  acres  of  whoat  land  In  this  region 
is  a  safe  calculation. 

"A  bare  commencemer •  only  has  been  made 
towards  bringing  the  wheat  lands  of  the  Cana- 
dian North-West  under  cultivation.  Possibly  one- 
eightieth  part  of  the  land  well  adapteTIo"  the 
growth  of  wheat  has  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  yet  the  export  of  wheat,  mostly  No.  1  hard,' 
reaches  about  forty  million  bushels  each  year. 

"As  settlement  extends  northward,  it  is  found 
that  the  rigor  of  the  climate  does  not  Increase.  At 
Prince  Albert,  on  the  Lower  Saskatchewan,  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  Winnlpefe, 
the  wheat  crop  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  frost 
than  in  Southern  Manitoba,  and  the  yield  is  heavier. 
In  the  Edmonton  region,  on  the  North  Saskat-( 
chewan,  oats  are  said  to  yield  one  hundred  bushels! 
to  the  acre,  and  weighing  forty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  ' 
The  extensive  buffalo  grass  region,  extending  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
boundary  line  to  the  North  Saskatchewo",  is  the 
finest  ranching  country  in  America.  This  great 
North-West  region  Is  rich  in  coal,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron  and  petroleum,  and  the  great  forests 
north  of  the  Saskatchewan  will  be  of  immense  value 
In  the  future.    The  Upper  Yukon  Valley,  within  the 
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l«>und8  of  Canada,  has  extensive  pasture  areas    and 

is^  one  o,  Che  most  producuve    gold    fleld/ 1'  ^ 

The   general    physical    features    of  the  Dominion 

'  r  Thrgrru^ur^'ft  ""'^ "'  "'""-"^  ^'^  - 

or  her  ..rLrrr  eln  '^rhrrestrhr"*" 
,  and  numerous  lakes  ;  the  length    variety    •dh       ." 

.     U  Hat  tla?;""'"  ■"""  '--  andtn 
t..e  frelL  waLT of'te  ^If  ""^'"'   '""'-'""  "' 

..erx-n^hrs^'r-^^L-hr^^^^^^ 
srowT'  "ir^enifd^'^"?  "r^^-  - 

n..ght   ca.,    It     "Ou      L:r\?"tL'"    l""™"    -« 
-ch  a  land  for  summer  enJoymeLt  "   '^  "*^™ 

*  John  CbarltoQ,  M.P 
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run   of   lovely    iBlanda    which    charm    the    summer 
visitors. 

Quebec  i'rovlnco  has  not  the  Great  Ijikes  at  the 
«outh,  as  Ontario  has,  but  all  the  water  of  them 
flows  through  this  province  In  the  mighty  volume 
of  the  St.  Lawi-nce  River,  and  mingles  with  the 
sea  where  mountains  rise  beside  the  water.  Que- 
bec owns  a  share  of  Lake  Champlaln.  r.as  Lakes  SL 
John  and  Mlstasslnl,  and  there  are  smmll  lakes 
scattered  throughout  the  province  from  the  inter- 
national boundary  to  Hudson  Bay. 

New  Brunswick  is  a  land  of  mighty  rivers  that 
expand  ;.to  lakes  of  rare  beauty  at  many  points. 
Seagirt  Nova  Scotia  has  some  pretty  IRtle  lakes 
and  ^apd  Breton  is  not  only  surrounded  by  the  sea' 
but  bas  beautiful  salt  water  lakes  in  its  interior' 
No  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  distant  from 
the  sea,  and  there  are  great  bays  extending  into 
tlie  interior  of  the  island.  In  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces and  the  lower  part  of  Quebec  we  have  a 
wonderfully  extensive  coast  line,  where  rare  sea 
bathing  can  be  obtained. 

Manitoba  has  Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  Winni- 
pegosls.  Lake  Manitoba,  and  some  smaller  lakes 
while  In  the  North-West  the  lake  reservoirs  of  the 
Mackenzie  and  Churchill  rivers  almost  rival  in 
magnitude  the  Great  Lakes  that  separate  Ontario 
from  the  United  States.  In  British  Columbia  there 
are  many  long,  narrow  and  deep  lakes  lying  In  the 
valleys  between  the  mount;.t"s,  and  regarding  the 
Inlets  of  the  sea  which  i  .  e  coastline  of  that 
magnincent  province.  Lor.     ')i  .erin  once  said  : 

"Such  a  sppcfaole  as  Its  coastline  presents  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  country  In  the  world 
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Oay  .fter  day  for  u  whole  week,  Inavt-Hol  of  nearly 
wo  IhouHancI  ton«.  wo  threudeU  Interminable 
al^HnthH  of  w.  tery  l»„e»  a„..  .ea.he»  tha  wound 
emle»»ly  n  and  out  of  a  network  of  l.lan.ln,  pron.on 
torlen  and  ,.enln»uln»  for  thouHandn  of  n  1  e.  un- 
runied  by  the  Bllghteat  ewell  from  the  adloinlns 
orean  and  preBent.ng  at  every  turn  an  ever.«hlftlng 
.omblnallon    of    rock,    verdure,    forest.    Kln.ler    and 

b:::r"whe"n':;T'"'"' "'  ""'•'^»"«'' «™""-'--  «"' 

beaut,.  When  It  is  remembere.1  that  thla  wonderful 
.>»tem  of  navigation,  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
argost  lneK,f.battle  ship  and  the  fralle-t  eanoL 
fringes  he  entire  seaboard  of  the  Province  am 
communicates,  at  points  sometimes  more  than  a  hun 

dred  miles  from  the  coast,  with  a  multitude  of  va" 
e5  8  stretching  eastward  Into  the  Interior,  while  a 

the   same   tl.«e    It    Is    furnished    with    Innumerable 

harbors  on  either  hand,  one  is  lost  in  admiration  at 
he    facltlties    for    intercommunication     which     are 

th,,s    provided    for    the    future    inhabitants   of    this 

wonderful  region." 


CHAPTER  II. 


Tilt:  nr.iTis  t>r  a  .satiow 


In   a  gpncral     way    reference    haii   already   been 
mailn  to   the  area  of   the   Domln.on  ;    we  will   now 
make  some  more  particular  reference  to  this  subject. 
This  Is  a  qnestlon  concerning  which  even  the  native 
born  have  little  adequate  Idea,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
stranger    both  within  and  without  our  gates.     It  Is, 
•lulte  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  Canni.a  Is  a  country) 
containing   some    three    million    five    h"^idred    thou-' 
sand  square  miles  ;  but  who  can  hevp    .ay  adequate 
Idea    of    these    figures    without    further    contrasts  ? 
Let   «3,  therefore,  make  a  few  cor.iparlsons,   which 
mty   help   us   to   take    in    the    Immensity   of  these 
figures,    which   merely   express    the    superficial    area 
In  square  miles. 

It  may  help  us  when  we  say  that  Canada  Is 
larger  than  the  United  States  with  its  fifty-one 
states"  and  territories,  and  its  eighty  millions  of 
people  ;  or  tliat  It  is  larger  than  Europe,  wherein 
is  the  snat  of  twenty  national  governments,  and 
twice  that  number  of  races  and  languages,  spoken 
by  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  In  Europe  is 
the  seat  of  nations,  the  home  of  civilization  and 
commerce,  setting  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
yet,  all  combined,  only  equal  In  extent  the  area  of 
the  Dominion.    The  ability  to  sustain  human  life   In 

*Ai  tnillrated  by  achievements  rather  than  politit^IIy  understood. 
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-n;-on  With  other  fello J:  ^.r o7 tT'  ^'''  '" 
Britain,  are  wont  to  think  with  ./  ^*  '"'<"°  »' 
on  Which  the  sun  neve^  ^1  """'f  "'  '"«  E:«plre 
fluded  the  great  ,11.  '  ^'"'  wherein  is  i„. 
""tlona.  P-opohI::,'"  ra„t,/"2  '"'''™''<'"^'-  °" 
nearly  forty  per  cent  of  th  !  ^T^"^''  '"■"nlshes 
Empire.  England,  which  cont  T  '"'  ""^S"'""-" 
"on  of  the  United  K^nLf  "'   "■«  '^--sest  per- 

'he  heart  ^r^'Z^^^'^^^^T  '^  ""'  <"■'  ' 
exerts  a  Predominating  Infl^'"'"  .''"'""•^'  "ut  also 
'"e  world  itsHf  .>,,'""'"''''  '°  '"e  affairs  of 
supremacy,  is   ...„  a  sm«l  1'     '"'''     '■""■"'"rcial 

map   of  Canada.       Even      ^  n  T^"  '""'  °°   '"o 
e-iualled    i„    area    by    n"o    M    ,m     '"'     '^'"S"'""    •■■' 
Newfonnuiand,   or,  a,    Mr     r       ""'    '''"°^"'™^    «"'> 
,    «"■'.    "While     England     w»,''"'    •'"''"^°"   """"^ 
together   an    area   of    'igrtvIL?''    ^™*"'»''    f«™ 
'    miles,  you  couu,  c.,t  fo.ty  s  ,oh  f         "'"'""^    ^''"'^••'' 
The  united   area  of    th"    n        "  °"'  "'  •^""^"a" 
A   make  a  sea  in    which    t,e    n',"?''""'"   '''"""'  ^o''"" 
f  <"  .-elam  her  insu  Ir  c  tact "     ''m'''""''"'"   ^'""•' 
f<"-  ">e  Royal   Navy  to  s.i    ^t  i  "^  "'  '•'"""  """"gh 
'«'on.     The  navl«alde  rivo      l'^""'"^"^'''^  "t  eol- 
'n   their   united    leneth    .        .  "'"'  *'^"'':  "'ake 

enough  to  belt  the  gllbe  ""^^   "'"'"""y    '"ns 

;;'^:-Mt'S:Li^-rtr '•■---- 

borders,    while     the    Innd  "fi^^-Hai-es   within  our 
Napoleons  could  snug4  ,„  1    V""    """'■bons     and 
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In  other  words,  each  one  of  the  countries  named 
would  make  quite  moderate  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion. Even  European  Russia,  the  home  of  the 
Slavic  race,  with  her  eighty  millions,  could  be  twice 
placed  on  Canadian  soil  and  still  be  girdled  by  a 
good  strip  of  Siberia.  Little  Denmark,  that  excels 
us  In  the  British  market.  Is  about  halt  the  size  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland 
could  nestle  down  in  the  single  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  Province  of  Ontario  would  stretch 
from  Paris  to  Copenhagen,  while  Quebec  would  cover 
the  Russian  provinces  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
Ural  Mountains;  and  British  Columbia,  placed  east 
and  west,  would  reach  from  Spain  to  Constantinople, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea. 
"  Surely  no  pent-up  Utica  is  ours."  These  vafif 
areas,  with  all  their  richness  of  nature  strewn  with 
a  prodigal  hand,  must  In  time  feel  the  throb  of  a 
mighty  potency  when.  In  proportion  to  her  area,  her 
population  and  Industrial  life  shall  have  multiplle 
even  to  the  quarter  of  that  now  found  in  Europe. 

Speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to  Cinad.i 
some  years  ago,  the  Weston,  Eng.,  Mercury  said  : 
"  The  Duke  of  Cornwall,  during  his  visit  lo  Canadi. 
has  seen  corn  fields  In  which  England  could  be  lost; 
he  has  looked  on  forests  that  might  build  the  navies 
of  the  world,  it  ships  were  still  made  of  oak  and 
pine;  he  has  been  carried  through  the  mountain 
region  where  it  Is  believed  that  more  gold  Ups 
burled  than  has  yet  been  taken  from  California  and 
Australia.  He  has  come  from  plains  which  seem.^d 
fitted  to  nurture  tens  of  thousands  of  horsemen,  the 
cavalry  of  a  Tartar  host;  from  that  '  New  Scotland,' 
Indented  with  firths  and  bays,  which  should  be  the 
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an.,  eJec,a„r;.neVLreX^^  ""^  "^^  --' 

wh.ch  .tr'Vo'^t rc.u,r  stT'''"  •'™^"'-- 

head  of  Lake  Superior.  S  1  LuMn^MT'"  '"  *"' 
considerable   ponulation   h=!   n  '""'^  y^*""^'  » 

West,  and  the  oapiCof  m1„»  ?'  '""•  *"«  N"^'". 
prising,  prosperous  XJ^thov^e  ''  "°"  ■"*  *"'*■- 
people.     The    dodi.h    L      ,     J"  ^"*°*y  thousand 

creased  twe:t;rersre'  m  "r'"'""  "''^  '- 
numbers  about  5.600,000  o,  who'  thirr"'"""""' 
are  PrenchX^anadians.  '""'^  P*""  '^^''t- 

"The  total  annual  trade  of  imnort<!  »„,, 
now   realizes   $470  000  000    =>n    i    """""^  ""''  ""Ports 
000  in  one  hund  ed  S  "'/'^'    ■"    »«0,000.- 
169,474,000    malnlv  IIT'  ^""""^  ""a^  reached 

dut  es.     The   plolTf  "f  <"  "■^'°™^  and  excise 

savings  ba"jXt''L%:,rnpirt'^?rTr 

large    amounts    deposited    in    th»    T.  ""^ 

•oan  companies,  and  -.tHding  rcieUer'^Ml^""^^' 
seventeen   thousand  miles  of  rntiT  *''^" 

,tlon  from  the  AtlanH  o  he  ^;,L''o  '"  '"''™- 
wards  of  $400,000,000  is  invested  in  It.     ^^"^     ""■ 

(  wooden    and     other     luTt    ,  °"°°'  ■«'<""len, 
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largest  Iron  Industries  of  the  continent.  The  ship- 
ping Industry  Is  very  active,  and  fourteen  lines  of 
steamers  call  regularly  at  Montreal,  which  has  a 
total  population  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand, 
and  must  always  be  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Confederation." 

Though  it  Is  true  development  has  been  some- 
what slow  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent, yet  the  progress  made  has  been  substantial, 
and  even  rapid,  as  compared  with  many  nations  of 
the  Old  World,  and  even  with  some  states  in  the 
American  Union,  and  there  are  not  wanting  evi- 
dences to  Justify  Canada  In  assuming  the  status  of 
a  nation.  In  the  matter  of  population  alone  Canada 
'surpasses  at  least  eight  of  the  sovereign  states  of 
Europe,  some  of  whom  hold  vast  colonial  posses- 
sions, and  whose  history  and  national  foundations 
go  back  to  remote  ages. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  Canadian  is  equal 
to  fifteen  of  the  Inhabitants  of  some  other  countries. 
In  other  wor  reckoned  on  this  basis  the  commer- 
cial value  or  iiower  of  the  Canadian  people  is  eqnul 
to  a  population  of  eighty  millions  of  some  other 
nationalities.  This  fact  should  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  present  population  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  Quality  in  this  respect  also  is  at 
least  equal  to  quantity.  The  cities  of  Canada  com- 
pare in  population  and  splendor,  in  many  respects, 
favorably  with  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  or  the 
United  States  of  similar  population.  Perhaps  no 
city  in  the  world  of  similar  age  is  so  substantial  in 
appearance  or  better  equipped  with  magnificent 
buildings   than  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Do- 
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of   life,   and   have   proven  ?hf;','  ^"""^  ^""^^ 
«"y.    The  products  ofThe  lanrt??"'    ""^   "««■•«   "' 
the  markets  of  the  world    «,  .      '  "  '"^''  »'««  '" 
International   exhibitions    as   we.,  """f ''"    "^  ""^ 
■•eturns.    Many  of  the  ind^  .         "'   "^   "■«   '™<Ie 
Of  national  impor  anee    and  e'^  "'  ""^  '""'"'^^  "- 
t"e   great   enterprises   onhe^'T  '"^"■""'"y  '• 
wealth   of   the   ionUnioJ   TZ   T"''"'     '^"^    "^f'ral 
"hd   rivers,  are  al"  on    a    sel.        "'^   °'   °'"-   '^X™ 
nation.  "    ^^^^'^    worthy  of  a  great 

This  is  not  only  true  nf  ♦!,„ 
holds  good  With  respeot^ltn"""'"'"''™""^*-''-''"! 
;  way  systems  of  Canada  '„  ''  """^^-  '^"e  rail- 
and  probably  no  peopt  ,„  the"  '  ?''«^'«'^<'"t  «eale. 
■ni'os  Of  railway  to  he"  nn  .?"■'"  '"'^<'  «"  "'••">V 
"'ans.    At  least  one  0    these  ""   "'^   """^^  C'^""" 

a.ln.iration  in  the  d^L^.He; ''""'  challenges  on, 
"truction,  as  well  as  itT'Ilr  ?''"'""'*'  '"  «•"  ^on- 
ranway  system  in  /,  ^w  ,7  :,"'/""  "^'""'-  ^'^ 
nient  can  compare  with  nTr  f.  '"  °'"'  "'^'"'^<'- 
after  traversing  an  TnL  'omr'"""  '''"^""'-  "T"'^. 
on  Ihe  Atlantic  an"  Pa  ifle  ,v  !"T  '/'  ''-""'"^'"ented 
steamers  afloat    n.aklnTc,  '' '''""'""'''  ocean 

w.th  the  mo.st'  :r  ■  oLt  ""C""^  ™""^^"''" 
Canada  the  largest  an,!  h«  /  ,  '"  '*'"  "ave  in 
nsency  ever  kn^wn  tolll     "    """  '■'^"^"''■■tatl^.n 

;  n.ii^::rrXa!;:  ""r^f^oJ^Z  '^^-^y  thousand 
hy  one  hnndred  and  flf^v  ,„  ''  "^"^^  originally 
amalgamations  and  leaVef  .  ^n-Panles,  b„t  by 
"ow  in  the  hands  Of  XslTclm' ""*;  '""'""'=<'  '^ 
Oo^ernment  of  Canadar^^i:^^  rpSlwrrol'dl^^ 
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the  Intercolonial  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway.  Twenty-flve  million  passengers  are  carried 
each  year  by  the  railways. 

The  system  ot  Canadian  canals  is,  perhaps,  no 
less  Important  than  her  railways,  and,  like  them,  are 
among  the  moat  extensive  in  the  world.  It  ij  certain 
that  no  people  have  spent  so  much  per  capita  tor  , 
transportation  purposes  and  tha  Improvement  of 
inland  navigation  as  have  Canadians. 

The  success  which  Canadians  have  achieved  In 
the  realm  of  industry  and  art  they  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  attaining  on  the  field  of  battle. 
More  than  once  have  Canadians  been  called  upon 
to  defend  their  country  against  an  invading  foe,  and 
in  these  unhappy  tasks  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  standing  beside  the  trained  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Army.  In  recent  years  also,  in  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  abroad,  the  soldiers  of  the  King  from 
Canada  have  proved  lliemselves  to  be  worthy  sons 
of  worthy  sires.  Paardeberg  and  Hart's  River  will 
ever  be  remembered  in  Canada's  liistory  as  man! 
testing  the  valor  of  her  sons  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus,  in  many  departments  of  life  in  Canad" 
nature's  bounty  and  human  worth  and  activity 
unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rive  her  a  worthy 
claim  to  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  bespeak  for  her  a  high  place,  when,  by 
the  magnificence  of  her  endowments,  she  comes  tn 
the  zenith  of  her  glory. 

■  Our  father's  r.ott,  from  out  who-c  fi.tn*l 
The  renturios  fall  like  nrftiiin  of  saii'l, 
We  meet  to-day,  imited,  free. 

Ami  my.ai  to  our  land  and  TliC-e  : 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  d..iie. 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  openintr  one." 

—  lI'Aifficf. 
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The  heroism  of  the  pioneers,  In  the  early 
struggles  for  empire  by  two  great  nations,  furnishes 
a  tale  of  national  romance  of  wondrous  fascination. 
When,  at  last,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the  die 
was  cast  which  decided  that  Briton  rather  than  Gaul 
should  dominate  the  western  world,  Canada's  his- 
tory had  reached  its  first  stage,  and  was  one  of  con- 
siderable Import.  Montreal  and  Quebec  were  each 
places  of  Importance,  while  the  adventurer,  ex- 
plorer and  missionary  had  found  their  way  as  far 
west  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  conquest  of  Quebec,  which  was  chiefly  Im- 
I)ortant  then  as  a  measure  of  safety  for  the  New 
England  colonies,  was,  however,  destined  to  assume 
a  greater  importance  to  the  Empire  than  was  at  first 
surmised.  England  was  building  better  than  she 
knew.  If  she  blundered,  in  Ignorance,  toward  her 
own  colonies,  she  seemed,  also  in  Ignorance,  to  be 
inspired  by  a  far-seeing  wisdom  for  the  protection 
of  her  dominion  in  America.  The  possession  of 
Quebec  was  the  rock  of  refuge  in  the  dark  hours  of 
revolution  by  which  she  lost  her  thirteen  original 
colonies.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  course  the 
history  of  British  America  would  have  taken  apart 
from  this  tragic  event. 

The  loss  of  the  New  England  colonies,  however, 
made  Canada  all  the  more  important  to  England. 
Towards  her,  all  efforts  in  America  must  now  be 
confined  and  concentrated.  The  Influx  of  the  United 
Enii)lre  Loyalists  to  the  remaining  provinces  of 
Britain  gave  new  life  and  new  promise  to  them, 
adding  new  provinces  and  fusing,  in  part,  two  differ- 
ent races  in  a  common  citizenship.  Canadian  his- 
tory, under    the    British    regime,   was    now    fairly 
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If 


•>;<■».   ^o   ,.n,„.Hy     differen      i„  7"""'«"°8   <"   'Wo 

■'■s'"'h  at  that  ,„„,.  ";;„^^;  ;-^7"e  i-,.,,,,,  «„.. 

"7  Wine  ■•  Of  en„.l,.„  „„  ™  ^"^  ."""Se-'  that  this 
;,"'•«  l-^-  'o«t.     Another.  anuLh"   ""   ^"'^'^   once 

l"ovin<,es  were  ex„osed.  ""'  ^^'^^  Canadian 

If,  however    the  W 
-■•.   it   n,odlfle'd    the    othfLV?"'"""'  "'"'  "'"'■ 
-"•'iggle,  in  Which  Canadal'n  h      .  "    """    ""•'''"al 
f'lly  defended  herself    CanrH,"'™"^  """  »"»<'^«- 
"^•"ellHh,  stood   shcZ:,    ,0  1    ",!;  """  ^--o"*  a°d 
;;f  ">ei.-  .■on,„,on  conn    V     TheX"'  i"   ""  '''"^'"^'' 
'■™..  proved   entirely  ti-ue  in  ,hM    ^'^^  ""  *">"<"•  '° 
-"-e'l.  It  is  uoub.f„n/E„y°„ ''"!''■,  r^  allegiance, 
•'""ada  if  it  had  not  bein  tT  .he        ""'"  '"^"'"'^'^ 
HUl-Dort   Of   the   French-Can.dL  "^'"  """  heroic 

-^d  Canada  in  n,any  ways      it  ^''"'    «"•«"«'••- 

Piousness  of  her  own  abimv  t  .  t'*  '°  ■""•  »  <=<"'■ 
at  the  same  time  it  sooth  1  '"'""^  ""'•^•"f.  while 
""""-a.  and  racl  ln,"m  si,  's  wM  ^  ""^  "^'^^^  "«' 

Moreover,   the   An,e*ans   ,       f  '""  '■'^''"■ 
w«re  not,  as  they  forme  ivt  """   Canadians 

opportunity   to   revolt  ^"^  '  .TTh  ""'""'^  '"'■-  "^ 
"-ed   and   able   to  hold   thrLr^airaiTs't 
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overpowering  odds.  Furthermore,  renewed  Invasion 
r.cclved  a  <leelded  .heck  by  the  unexpeote.l  Nuc.ess 
of  Canadian  arms.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  out- 
■ome  of  the  war  to  Canada  was  the  Influence  It 
hiid  In  helping  to  weld  the  two  races  In  the  Iramls  of 
mutual  respect  and  confidence.  They  could  now  at 
least,  more  easily  live  togetlier  as  brethren  and'  as 
cciuals,  each  struggling  for  the  development  of  the 
•ountry  In  which  they  lived.  Thus  another  epoch 
in  our  history  was  reached  and  passed. 

There  were  during  all  these  years  other  Influ- 
ences also  working  their  part  In  the  mysterious 
events  from  which  a  new  nation  was  to  come.  Can- 
ada, bounded  by  Ontario  on  the  west  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  on  the  cast,  vast  as  this  territory  is 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  promising 
future  under  existing  conditions  ;  the  various  pro- 
vinces were  separate  colonies,  with  little  In  common 
except  the  bond  which  bound  them  to  the  Mother 
Land.  Moreover,  the  new  nation  to  the  south  bids 
Kiir  to  become  a  continental  power,  for  her  hands 
were  already  reaching  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
towards  the  Pacific,  The  West  was  essential  to 
Britain  8  true  security  In  America  and  to  Canada's 
true  prosperity  In  the  future.  The  vast  plains  of 
the  West  and  the  far-away  Pacific  coast  were  wait- 
ing for  occupancy.  The  fact  that  the  trading  posts 
of  the  great  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  being  estab- 
lished all  over  these  western  lands  under  a  British 
charter  was  the  one  factor  above  all  others  which 
determined  their  future  place  In  the  Canadian  com- 
monwealth. Thus,  In  a  mysterious  way  and  without 
any  apparent  design,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
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colonial   empire,   embracing    va8t    areas    of   untold 
wealth   and  full  of  promise  for  the  years  to  come. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  total  population  of  the  five  provinces  did  not 
reach  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  souls,  of 
whom  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were 
French-Canadians.  Their  total  trade  did  not  exceed 
len  million  dollars,  the  public  revenues  were  In- 
adequate for  the  public  requirements  and  the  British 
Government  was  obliged  to  give  considerable  aid  to 
the  provincial  treasurlep  "  This  continued  to  char- 
acterize the  state  of  affairs  for  some  time  after- 
wards. 

The  different  provinces,  as  well  as  being  dis- 
united politically,  failed  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
united  action  In  trade  policies,  and  suffered  from 
tariff  walls  between  themselves,  which  militated 
greatly  against  Intercolonial  trade  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Canadian  sentiment.  A  colonial  administra- 
tion, slow  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
without  precedent  or,  perhaps,  desire  to  adapt  Itself 
to  the  new  needs  of  the  present,  caused  the  young 
colonies  to  pass  through  a  political  crisis  most  try- 
ing to  their  loyalty.  The  struggle  tor  responsible 
government  and  representative  institutions,  cul- 
minating in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  brought  the  young 
countvy  near  to  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  1776. 
Serious  trouble  was  averted  because  a  truly  loyal 
people  were  willing  to  bear  long  with  grievous  dis- 
abilities, and,  for  the  most  part,  to  wait  their 
removal  by  constitutional  agencies.  This  political 
struggle,  however,  was  not  without  Its  advantages. 
As  from  the  troublous  times  of  1812  there  came 
broader  views  of  citizenship  and  a  stronger  basis  for 
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union,  BO  from  these  troublea  there  sprang  a  bond 
of  common  sympathy  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
real  birth  of  the  Dominion  in  the  federation  of  ItH 
various  parts. 

The  Importance  of  and  true  place  which  Con- 
federation holds  In  relation  to  Imperial  sentiment 
and  Canada's  present  prosperity  will,  perhaps,  never 
be  fully  known  ;  in  early  time's— In  some  quarters, 
for  many  years — Confederation  was  looked  upon  as  a 
qiiestlonuble  advantage  and  had  many  bitter  op- 
ponents. It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  predictions 
made  concerning  Us  advantages  failed  of  materiali- 
zation. Some  localities,  once  prosiierous,  afterwards 
declined  ;  some  Industries,  once  of  great  Import- 
ance, practically  ceased  to  exist.  The  population 
as  a  whole  has  not  Increased  so  rapidly  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  especially,  seemed  to  decline  for 
a  time  as  a  result  of  the  union.  There  were  reasons, 
however,  for  all  these  quite  apart  from  Confedera- 
tion ;  difference  In  transportation  routes  and 
methods,  the  decline  of  wooden  ship  building,  and 
the  opening  of  the  West,  were  all  events  con- 
tributing to  the  prevailing  conditions  and  furnished 
causes  which  would  have  prevailed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  Indeed,  It  is  a  question  if  tho  British 
provinces  of  North  America  could  long  have  been 
retained  without  Confederation.  It  was  the  saving 
salt  to  the  Empire  In  North  America,  and,  perhaps, 
iU  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  consolidating  of  British  Interests 
in  Canada  and  the  making  possible  the  systematic 
and  extensive  development  of  the  great  resources  of 
the   country,   the   status   gained   by   the   union  gave 
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Canada  an  Influence  with  the  Mother  Country  not 
hert'tofore  shared  by  any  colony  of  any  country 
ancient  or  modern.  Moreover,  that  i>re8tlge  wag 
■10  Ie88  lmi)ortant  ax  a  factor  in  the  conserving  of 
Imperial  rlghU  on  the  American  continent  ThU 
Influence,  both  within  and  without  the  Empire,  hag 
been  steadily  growing  until  the  present  time  The 
moral  Innucnce  of  United  Canada  may  also  be  re- 
Barded  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  bringing  about  of 
rmtcd  Australia,  while  other  disunited  parts  of 
llrltaln'8  colonial  possessions  have  been  led  to  look 
ill  the  same  direction. 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation,  through  many  dlf- 
lleulties  and  much  opposition,  proved  themselves  to 
lie    men    of   far-seeing   judgment,   possessed    with    a 
Kenlus  for  empire.     If  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
be  compared  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  th"  Father- 
of  Confederation   lose   nothing   In   compar„«n   with 
llie   signers   of    the     Declaration    of    Indeiendence 
They  were  statesmen  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
and   well   worthy  of  a  wider  sphere,  but   the  work 
they   accomplished     In    obscurity    was   destined    to 
(,'row  in  splendor   and  cover  their  names  with  glory 
In  the  thoughts  of  generations  yet  to  be.    The  birth 
of  a  nation,  though  unaccompanied  by  the  sound  of 
war  or  the  romance  of  discovery,  was  none  the  less 
glorious,  nor  were  the  sacrifices  that  led  thereto  less 
patriotic.     But,  like  the  actors  In  many  another  im- 
portant event,  these  men   bullded   better  than   they 
knew.      July    Ist,    1867,    marks    the    accomplishing 
of   the   most   important   event   yet   passed    in   Cana- 
dian history  ;  let  the  memory  of  the  men  who  made 
it   possible  be  revered,  and   the  anniversary  of  the 
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"One  of  the  moat  encouraging  result,  of  this  noll- 

eToornr,"*^  ''^^"  ""'  "'"■■'"^  '""  -nateMaru  ■ 
velopment  o  the  Dominion,  but  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  national  sentiment,  which  best  enables  he 
Whole  political  structure  to  re»l«,  successfuir any 
storm,  of  racial  antagonisms  or  passionate  partylsm 

French?'  T  '"""  '"  "■""  "<""  "'^'""t  '•«  walT 
P  ench  Canada,  with  Its  population  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  still  maintaining  their 
language  and  s,«,clal  Institutions,  Is  no  longer  restive 
and  uncertain  of  Its  future,  as  In  the  years  prel^Tdlng 

then  thep"*  '^.V""'"""'     "  '«  •■-«  """  «<  '"n-^- 

ivok^  lltw  '■'^fH-  "  "'"•■"  °'  "-""'<'■""'>  I"  at  once 

the  ,^f    ,  ■"  """   "■«  ^"8"'"'  '^""««'.  but 

837   fsnr,        """,!  °'   """*«   """  *'"'='«1  before 
1837   Is   no   longer   likely    to    return,   and    whatev.T 

the  surface    are,  sooner  or  later,  carried  away  by  a 
current  Of  some  public  opinion,  anxious  for  the  har 

for  the  safe  working  of  the  Union."  • 

"Time  qicd,  and  nw  many  •  flue  unfurled 
In  flem  contention  tor  tlut  riritln  world  ; 
S«w  Frincei.  aUr  li.v  Rrilnln'a  >un  effared 
And  BriUin'a  HaK  hv  kindred  handa  .baaed  • 
Yet  time  t«held  the  trampled  Lnner  rra.    ' 
To  float  triumphant  'neath  Canadian  akiea 
And  raoea  nurtured  neath  ita  awav  w  forth 
In  weldod  .ircnt-th.  the  nation  of  Ihe  north," 
-C.  Malr. 


*  Sir  John  Rourlnot, 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CLIMATE. 

I.  Miscotw^ptionn  and  General  De-^criiition. 

In  the  tonsidei  ation  of  Canadian  topics  that  ot 
cilmate  Is  amongst  tl.^  nio»t  impoitant ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  treat  It  at  some  length,  chiefly  because 
of  the  great  raiaconceiitions  obtaining  abroad  con- 
cerning this  subject.  Indeed,  so  greatly  have  these 
misconceptions  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
public  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  reflected 
in  the  minds  of  Canadians  themselves.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  so-called  "  rigors  of  the  Canadian  climate " 
Ijave  been  so  dwelt  upon  that  many  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  think  of  our  cilmate  as  being 
the  worst  in  the  world,  while  other  lands  are  bathed 
in  perpetual  sunshine. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  arc  few  countries  in  the 
world,  when  all  things  are  considered,  that  have  so 
favorable  a  ."llmate  as  Canada.  The  reputation  of 
a  country,  UkK  that  of  an  Individual,  Is  a  matter  ot 
Importance,  and  when  prejudices  or  slanders  be- 
come current  they  are  hard  to  live  down.  Canada 
has  suffered  much  from  misrepresentation  in  this 
respect. 

The  French  king  may  have  consoled  himself  in 
his  loss  of  Canada  by  referring  to  her  as  "  a  few 
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L  luiire  milfs  of  snow  and  Ice,"  but  the  calumny 
hi-.  :,iil  a  Icig  life  and  dies  hard.  This  Is  wit- 
nessed in  the  absurd  notions  entertained  concerning 
Canadian  climate  in  England,  even  at  the  present 
time. 

"  Immense  frozen  plains  of  morasses  covered  with 
icy  lakes,"  is  a  sentence  puiportlng  to  be  descrip- 
tive of  Canada.  It  occurs  in  a  school  geography  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  candidates  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  local  examinations.  The  late  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  Canada  was  a  country  "  of  perpetual 
ice  and  snow." 

The  London  Outlook,  in  one  of  its  bright  and 
clever  articles,  uses  this  expression  :  "  In  lands 
where  snow  is  a  condition  of  nature  for  half  the 
year,  in  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  Alps,  It  never  fails 
to  bring  to  the  people  an  exhilaration  and  sense  of 
beauty."  When  thinking  of  this  country,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  visions 
of  icebergs,  frozen  lakes  and  snow-clad  wastes.  The 
Yankee  was  a  little  more  complimentary  when  he  re- 
ferred to  us  as  "  a  country  v^here  they  had  nine 
months  winter  and  three  months  bad  sleighing." 

For  the  most  part  these  misconceptions  have 
grown  up  in  a  simple  but  yet  not  unnatural  way. 
A  glance  at  their  source  Is,  perhaps,  necessary,  that 
we  may  the  better  counteract  them  and  guard 
against  their  repetition.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  unconsciously  ' 
contributed  to  these  misunderstandings.  For  many 
years  that  great  company  represented  the  largest 
Industry  of  this  country,  and  the  very  fact  of  furs 
suggesU  cold.  Just  as  the  spices  of  the  East  India 
Company  suggested  warmth.     Moreover,  the  winter 
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was  the  season  for  the  great  fur  harvest   and  all  it. 
eereroTt  tr^'  ^^^^"^  °'  ""^  -"'  "'«"'■' 

.n  t^^o^r  arir.- rr- r„Tt  h?r 

car  led   back  to  England    all    savored    of    the    far 
north    and  seemed  to  speak  of  a  country  of  almos 
perpetual  winter.  almost 

trlbutTd'trr"""''"/'^^  '"^°  '"-Overtently  con- 
tributed to  these  misconceptions  by  giving  great 
prominence  to  the  scenes  and  hardships  p^ullar  to 
the  Winter.  Illustrations  have  been  largely  made  „n 
o  howling  blizzards,  dog  teams,  and  wTnter  cals 
an  of  Which  have  had  their  part  In  produc  ng  X 
conceptions  in  the  minds  of  strangers 

Canada  herself  has  contributed  considerably,  and 
;  With  quite  as  liti'.  intention,  to  these  wrone  \2 
pressions.  The  ice  palaces  and  wiM  r  carnlvi^" 
once  so  popular  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Dominion 
the  glories  of  which  have  been  heralded  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  iu  our  newspapers,  have  aided  in  thi, 

aT'nf      m'T?"  '''"^''"""  '"  "^  ^-prising  degre 
all  of  which  has  done  harm  to  the  country 

is  tte"il';;  "■'"""'  ""'^  •"  "^'^  peculiar' delusion 
s  the  Ignorance  concerning  the  tremendous  area  of 

Hm   H       7'   '""     '"'    'consequent    diversity    of   Its 
tries  ard  no  more  true  of  any  than  of  Canada 

"  '\  "e  true  that  Canada  owns  the  North  Pole 

Mnl  nn.  "t"  ?""'"  "^  ^'""^'  '"«"  'here  are  ve  v 
ong  and  cold  winters  in  Canada.     Even  this  side  of 
he  unexplored  end  of  the  world  we  have  some  Aret^ 
erritory  where  pretty  warm  clothing  can  be  com 
fortably  used  for  a  good  many  months  of  the  yea" 
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^ioniets" .onr„:::rvri:^tone"r-  ^-^'""■ 

sight,  and    travel   through  ^  m  *   "'"'  '""""B'' 

lowing   fitting    reply    is    a    f,i.       '"'"'"»■       The  fol- 
facts:  '^'"^   presentation   of   the 

m  I.^mmertrante'^nf  "^■'^  '^  ^"""'^'^^'  -™- 
Britain    during    tl^e    saLT    """'^<'™'"-   "'   «-«    ^ 

In     that  genteel  Siberia.' "  •  'i«  Riow 

The    following    general    summary    of    Cinndinn 

dStioTf "  ^^^-"-  -  ^--  ^  -'  =:; 

__;;j[;]_theJDominlon  of  Canada,  a  country  emi.rae. 

*  Montreal  Star. 
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ing  one-half  of  the  contluent  of  America,  wc  natur- 
ally find  a  very  diversified  climate.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  the  ocean  on  the  one  side  and  lofty 
mountain  ranges  on  the  other,  it  Is  moist  and  tem- 
perate, while  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  high  level  plateaux  of  the  North- West 
Territories  and  In  Manitoba,  is  found  a  climate  with 
large  extremes  of  temperature,  but  withal  bright, 
dry,  bracing  and  healthy  atmosphere.  In  the  valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers  a  cold  but 
bright,  bracing  winter  Is  followed  by  a  long,  warm 
and  delightful  summer,  while  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, lying  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
as  France,  and  with  shores  laved  by  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  rejoice  In  a  climate  the  praises  of 
which  have  been  sung  by  successive  generations  of 
their  people  from  the  old  Acadlans  to  the  present 
day." 

"The  climate  of  those  portions  of  the  territories 
which  lie  near  the  mountains  is  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, presenting,  as  it  does,  features  which  are  un- 
known In  countries  nearer  the  sea  and  away  from 
the  mountains.  Among  the  marked  features  are 
the  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  which  frequently 
occur  In  short  intervals  of  time,  the  great  variability 
In  different  years,  both  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  winter  season  and  of  the  summer  rainfall,  also 
the  fact  that  the  summer  season  In  the  great 
Mackenzie  Basin,  Just  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  Is 
nearly  as  warm  as  in  Alberta,  on  the  south  border." 

The  following,  which  relates  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  is  given  verbatim  i 

"The  Province  of  Ontario  can  boast  of  as  many 
distinctly  different  climates  as  can  any  country   in 
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the  world.  That  part  of  the  province  which  lies 
Immediately  north  and  north-east  of  Lake  Superior 
and  which  forms  the  northern  watershed  of  that 
great  lake,  has  a  long  cold  winter,  and  at  times 
extremely  low  temperotures  a  e  recorded  As  a 
rule  the  snow  does  not  disappear  from  the  woods 
until  the  beginning  of  May,  after  which  time,  how- 
ever, the  summer  advances  very  rapidly,  and  four 
months  of  superb  weather  follow.  Travelling  east 
and  south-east  the  climate  quickly  Improves  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Ottawa  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 
we  find  a  moderately  cold  winter,  but  a  singularly 
exhilarating,  bracing  atmosphere,  which  makes  a 
zero  temperature  by  no  means  unpleasant.  Signs 
of  spring  are  not  wanting.  Early  in  April  and  by 
the  beginning  of  May  foliage  is  well  advanced,  and 
then  follows  a  decidedly  warm  summer.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
middle  of  September  included  betwetn  Hie  same 
Isotherms  as  the  greater  portion  of  France,  and 
after  a  protracted  autumn  winter  sets  in  again  in 
November."  The  mean  annual  leniperature  of  Mont-  ; 
real  is  41.8  degrees,  and  of  St.  Petersburp  38.7  ' 
degrees. 

"  In  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  or  that  portion  of 
the  province  which  lies  east  of  Lake  Huron  and  north 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  western  portion  of  T.ake  On- 
tario, the  winters  are  by  no  means  severe,  and  the 
summers  are  seldom  oppressively  hot,  this  being  due 
to  the  tempering  influence  of  the  lakes  by  which  this 
part  of  Ontario  is  surrounded.  In  the  western 
counties  the  April  mean  temperature  corresponds 
nearly  to  that  of  Southern  Scotland,  and  In  May  the 
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mean  temperature  of  the  whole  district  Is  slightly 
higher  than  for  the  south  of  England.  The  tempera- 
ture conditions  during  the  summer  months  may,  as 
In  the  Ottawa  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence  Valleys,  bo 
compared  with  those  of  France,  the  nominal  teni 
perature  for  July  ranging  between  66  degrees  and 
72  degrees.  September  and  October  are  generally 
delightful  months,  and  seldom  does  snow  remain  on 
the  ground  until  well  on  in  December,  except  on  the 
high  lands  of  the  interior  counties.  That  portion 
of  Ontario  which  lies  immediately  east  of  the  Geor- 
gian Bay,  the  district  of  Muskoka,  at  an  elevation  of 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  abounding  in  small  lakes, 
possesses  a  wonderful  bracing  atmosphere,  which, 
with  a  very  high  percentage  of  bright  sunshine  and 
a  pleasant  temperature,  has  made  this  region  a 
summer  resort  much  frequented  by  people  from  the 
cities  and  towns  further  south. 

"  The  summers  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Quebec 
are  as  warm  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Ontario.  !n 
I  July  the  70  degrees  isothern  passes  not  far  south 
I  of  Montreal,  the  65  degree  line  passes  through  Que- 
bec City,  and  most  of  the  Gasp6  Peninsula  has  a 
mean  temperature  somewhere  below  60  degrees.  The 
winter  throughout  the  province  is  cold,  and  between 
December  and  March  the  ground  has  usually  a  deep 
covering  of  snow." 

The  concluding  paragraph  runs  thus:  "The 
Great  Lakes  never  freeze  over,  but  usually  most  of 
the  harbors  are  closed  by  ice  by  abO';t  the  middle  of 
December,  and  remain  frozen  over  until  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  average  date 
of  the  closing  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  rivar 
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Is  December,  and  of  the  opening  Anrll  21».      „    , 
on  the  Gulf  of  St    t  „„,  ^  '    "arbors 

Ice   di.rlnr.h         \   Y^'^"''^''  "<'  "kewlse  close.l  by 

Pacmc   coast  aa  far  .o^^ ^' ^^^.^^T'  ""   '"« 
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particularly  devoted  tn  th„       „.  ""^    ''«*^o" 

and  llterarytst  nets  »n^  '""Itivation  of  the  social 
so  than  in  Oanad?  all  c^l« '"<'"'  """""'•^  ""•^^ 
by  It  in  this  way    'it  i"""™^"  "  """  P™«' 

™^t.nt.:xr::r:-srr:;=: 
^f.rs=;.rLr^r-t^s 

possibly  have  beP^  V;;,  X^  ^^1--  "- 

b„siest'Ceot"whl"a7rtb^    ""'    ■^""    ^~   "« 
-___!ZZ__  When  all  the  sports  that  are  typical 

M«eoroloKic.,rVp„,^"„l;'''^''''^'''''''KF»'''l>>rt,o' the  Toronto 
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of  the  country  and  the  people  take  place,  when  rich 
and  poor,  great  and  small,  hasten  out  to  taste  the 
joys  which  the  winter  brings.  '  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows,'  as  Kipling  called  her,  la  no  offensive  term, 
as  some  would  have  It— for  It  Is  as  our  Lady  of  the 
Snows,  and  a  pleasant,  robust,  healthy  dame  it  Is — 
that  one's  brightest  memories  of  Canada  are  fixed. 

"  Here  In  London  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
glories  of  the  Canadian  tobogganing  and  sleighing, 
and  of  fireworks  Illuminating  the  Ice  carnivals  ;  for 
here,  with  the  thermometer  at  50  degrees,  and  the 
air  heavy  with  smoke  and  the  streets  often  slippery 
only  with  the  greasy  mud,  our  winter  is  a  delusion 
which  gives  us  no  Joys."  • 

The  winter,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem.  Is 
most  conducive  to  agriculture.  Not  only  Is  It  a 
season  of  complete  rest  to  the  world  of  nature,  but 
the  Influence  of  frost  on  the  soil  acts  as  a  solvent 
in  a  manner  more  complete  than  any  chemical  or 
nipchanlcal  appliances  could  possibly  be  made  to  do 
at  any  cost.  In  the  spring,  when  the  frost  disap- 
pears, the  ploughed  ground  is  left  completely  pul- 
verized and  friable,  and  with  little  preparation  Is 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  seed. 

The  winter  season  is  conducive  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  the  commercial  activity  and  prosperity  of 
the  "ountry.  The  great  lumbering  interest  of  the 
country  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  tremen- 
dous increase  of  expenditure  If  It  were  not  for  the 
kindly  aid  of  frost  and  snow.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  this  work  be  carried  on  with  despatch  and  profit 
to  the  operator  and  the  country.  The  frost  makes 
bridges  without  a  cent  of  cost  ;   the  snow  provides 
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the  beat  roada  over  the  roughest  of  count  ilea  •  the 
melting  snow  of  the  spring  „rovUles  for.e'  and 
carrlea  the  winter's  cut  out  of  the  streams  from  the 
iUicrior  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  in  the  shortest 
apace  of  time.  All  of  this  Is  worth  millions  to  the 
country  annually. 

An  English  observer  says:  "The  roads  are  alive 
with  sleighs;  without  this  same  slippery  snow  to 
drag  to  the  distributing  -entres  sleigh  load  after 
sleigh  load  of  hay,  and  wood  and  grain,  pork  and 
eggs  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  drag  out  again  to 
the  farmers  from  whom  this  |)rodiice  came  tea. 
flour,  sugar,  clothes,  oil,  furniture  and  bricks,  teaming 
would  be  arduous  labor  indeed.  So  both  farmetj  and 
shop-keepers  hail  the  snow,  and  without  it  produce 
would  not  be  exchanged  for  wares,  money  would  not 
be  clrculated-at  least,  not  to  the  extent  that  it  then 
does.  To  the  town  Itself,  too,  the  winter  seems  'a 
give  a  flillp.  Winter  Is  Canada's  season,  a  bacli- 
country  Canadian  town  in  winter  in  its  own  phrase 
is  'ui>  and  jumping.'"* 

The  Canadian  winter  Is  also  conducive  to  health 
Probably  no  country  in  the  world,  taking  in  all  Its 
seasons,  is  so  generally  healthy.  Statistics,  I  think 
how  this  to  be  abundantly  true,  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  winter  is  the  most  generally  healthy 
of  all  seasons  In  this  remarkably  healthy  countr- 
"The  death-rate  Is  lower  in  cold  months  than  in 
July  and  August.  Twenty  times  as  many  persons 
die  from  the  effects  of  sunstrokes  than  from  the 
effects  of  cold  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities.  We  have 
to  be  careful  of  our  diet  in  the  hot  weather,  but  in 
winter  we  can  cat  what  we  please  and  plenty  of  it. 

*  Mr.  Arnold  lUultin. 
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Tho  Canadian  winter  has  Ita  compenBatlons,  and 
although  the  cold  l8  a  distinguishing  feature,  It  does 
not  prevent  thousands  of  our  people  living  to  num- 
ber as  many  years  as  are  attained  by  the  oldest  in 
the  most  favored  lands."  • 

It  ought  to  be  quite  apparent,  then,  that  while 
Canada  In  the  larger  portion  of  her  area  has  a  winter, 
so  far  as  mean  teni|)erature  Is  concerneil,  somewhat 
colder  than  that  of  corresponding  European  latitudes, 
that  It  la  not  on  that  account  unpleasant,  unhealthy 
or  unprofitable.  Indeed  the  winter  Is  a  feature  of 
the  country  that  could  not  be  well  dispensed  with. 
Mo  "ver.  It  Is  pro|)heilc,  Judging  from  the  .past, 
c'  .1  r.je.  In  iniml  and  body  and  moral  culture,  if  tlic 
highest  typu.  In  this  connection  we  are  reinlnd''(l 
of  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Dlllie,  who  said  of  Scot- 
land, but  with  equal  application  to  this  country. 
"  The  long  winters  cultivate  thrift,  energy  and  fore 
thought,  without  which  civilization  would  perish, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  leisure  for  reading  and 
study.  So  the  Scottish,  the  Icelanders,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  northern  races  generally,  are  much  better 
educated  than  the  Latin  and  southern  races.  Scot 
land,"  says  Dillje,  "  is  blessed  with  a  rigorous  climate, 
vhile  the  Islands  of  the  southern  seas  are  cursed 
with  the  bread  fruit  and  perpetual  summer."  It  has 
been  well  said,  "  the  one  environment  breeds  philoso- 
phers, the  other  nalced  savages," 


'  Danish  ffloom  and  aadnew. 
Banish  carking^  care ; 
Welcome  t;lowinir  iflodnesa. 
Fairest  of  the  fair. 
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III.  isummer. 

Having  spoken  of  ihe  Canadian  winter  It  re 
...a  ns  to  speak  of  Canada  as  a  summer  land  and  a 
land  of  sunshine,  for  this,  after  all.  Is  her  chief 
cllmauc  feature.  Her  suntmers  are  simply  su^H 
and  lovely  In  every  respect.  This  Is  true  0/  al 
parts  of  the  country,  fr^m  ca,«  Breton  in  the  ea« 

ll^oZ"Z\V''r'''-  '""'  '■■-  southern  r 
arlo  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  When  summer  -  :^es  it 
s  summer  without  pretence  or  discount,  changing 
the  scene  rapidly  from  one  of  frost  and  snow  to  one 
of  eml-troplcal  warmth  and  beauty.  The  open'g 
of  the  summer  season  comes  with  the  opening  of 
spring.  This,  of  course,  varies  in  dilTeren  parts  o 
the^country.   and   to  some   extent   also   in   different 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  for  instance,  where 
the  spring  manifests  its  approach  comparative  y 
early-about  the  15th  of  March-its  progress  is  some 
What  retarded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  currents     f"  - 
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ther  to  the  west  Biinin<er  follows  closely  on  the  heels 
of  winter,  and  when  spring  comes  It  comes  to  stay. 
Farming  Is  frequently  hegun  In  the  month  of  March. 
In  conHoqiioncc  of  the  long  (lays  and  bright  sun- 
shine vegetation  has  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  sum- 
mer, with  its  bloom  and  fragrance,  is  ushered  In  as 
If  by  magic.  Canada  has  been  shown  to  have  more 
hours  of  actual  sunshine  than  Italy,  "The  land  of 
sunshine." 

"  If  Canada  has  earned  the  title  of  '  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows,'  she  certainly  equally  deserves  the  title 
of  '  Our  Lady  of  the  Sunshine '  ;  nowhere  Is  sun- 
shine HO  blight  and  abundant,  and  It  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  It  has  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  elimination  of  the  '  phlegm  '  from  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Immigrants  of  that  Innd,  of  the  folk  of 
which  the  French  attribute  that  characteristic. 
■  There  arc  few,  If  any,  places  In  England,"  says  the 
Director  of  Meteorological  Service  In  Canada,  '  that 
have  a  larger  normal  annual  percentage  (of  bright 
sunshine)  than  thlrty-sIx,  and  there  are  as  many  aa 
low  as  twenty-Uve;  whereas  In  Canada  most  stations 
exceed  forty,  and  some  few  have  as  high  a  percentat;'! 
as  forty  six.'  '  Weather  permitting,'  is  a  phrase  but 
rarely  heard  In  Canada." 

The  heat  of  the  Canadian  summer  is  not  the 
smothering  sultry  heat  of  the  south,  for  though  the 
thermometer  registers  high,  this  Is  modified  by  re- 
freshing breezes  and  cool  nights,  which  Is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  summers  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  so  near  our  borders.  Here  summer  days  are 
bright  and  breezy,  full  of  health  and  song  and  glad- 
ness ;  a  time  when  nature  is  joyous  and  buoyant, 
and  calls  loud  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  when  the 
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heart  of  man  |,ro,lalm»  that  It  Ih  good  to  be  alive 
The  early  auliimn  \»  no  lesH  glorious  perhaps,  even 
more  so-than  the  summer.  This  Is  the  time  of  the 
still  calm  days,  when  the  Kenllu  haze  linKers  on  the 
landscape  like  the  l.realh  of  a  Ko.ldess.  and  when  the 
hand  of  the  Divine  arllst  1ms.  lho«Kh  unseen,  yet 
with  marvellous  skill  l„u<hed  Ihe  landscape  wllh 
all  the  colors  posslhle,  with  wondrous  diversity  and 
yet  all  wllh  a  harmony  mpially  rare.  In  the  fulness 
of  harvest,  wllh  its  frullaRe  of  vine  an<l  field  In 
wondrous  plenty,  we  have  a  land  will,  features  pecu- 
liarly Its  own  and  the  iwer  of  any  on  earth. 

The  character  of  Canada's  summer  climate  may 

to  some  extent,  he  Indicated  hy  I haraiter  of  her 

products.  Canada's  exhibit  at  the  soniewhal  leieui 
I'arla  and  Kdlnburgh  Kxposlllona  has  been  noine 
what  of  a  revelation  to  (he  «  ,rl.l  n  has  been  said 
roncerning  her  superior  wheat  growing  climate,  "  If 
therefore,  the  product  of  this  most  vuluilde  .'eriMl 
is  the  truest  test  of  climatic  ndviintage.  If  the  tender- 
ness of  the  wheat  plant  In  its  cultivation  Is  a  deli- 
cate standard  of  conditions,  as  It  really  Is,  1(  Is  sub- 
mitted that  Ihe  prejudice  .against  the  Canadian 
ellniate  should.  In  the  firsi  place,  prevail  no  longer 
than  It  prevails  against  the  climate  In  similar  latl 
tudes  where  the  highest  success  has  been  achieved; 
second,  that  the  advantages  which  the  northernmost 
portions  of  Canada  possess  over  even  parallels  far 
to  the  south  should  be  recognized."  But  Canada  Is 
more  than  a  grain  country— most  of  the  climate  and 
soli  Is  suited  to  the  growth  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  delicate  fruits.  Concerning  southern  Ontario 
It  has  been  said:  "The  climatic  conditions  created 
by  the  practical  encircling  nf  the  great  lakes    ar.j 
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especially  favorable,  and  such  stretches  as  are  ia- 
cluded  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  those  borderiui; 
upon  Lal(e  Brie  force  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  No'  th  America  as  among  the  most 
favored  spots  on  the  whole  continent.  So  far  as 
climate,  then,  is  concerned,  there  is  no  one  thing  in 
all  the  catalogue  of  advantages  which  Canada  pos- 
sesses of  greater  value."  This  is  largely  true  to 
many  sections,  other  than  the  one  especially  men- 
tioned. 

In  parts  of  this  favored  land  are  to  he  found  sonte 
of  the  most  extensive  vineyards  and  fruit  orchards 

I  on  the  continent,  or,  indeed,  in  the  world.  Cotton 
grows  in  southern  Ontario,  and  the  sweet  potato 
flourishes  over  wide  areas.  The  fig  and  almond 
succeed  in  a  few  places,  while  the  peach  thrives  nt 
an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
grows  in  parts  of  the  maritime  provinces  and  British 
Columbia,  as  well  as  in  Ontario.     In  quality  the  fruit 

I  surpasses  tjiat  of  California.  Many  species  of  grapes 
are  cultivated  in  large  vineyards  over  wide  areas, 
and  the  yield  of  wine  per  acre  is  greater  than  In 
California,  and  twice  as  great  as  in  France.  Other 
delicate  fruits  and  vegetables  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  England,  except  under  glass,  are  here  grown 
in  abundance  in  the  open  air. 


IT.  Comparison*. 

But  why  should  not  Canada  have  a  delightful 
and  superior  climate  ?  While  many  features  of  a 
special  character  contribute  to  Its  excellence,  it  is 
the  result  of  no  miracle,  but  when  her  position  is 
considered,  it  Is  both  natural  and  reasonable.    Her 
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geographical  position  1b  lu  every  way  admirable 
Few  persons,  however,  take  the  trouble  to  make 
comparisons  of  our  latitude  with  other  countries, 
and  Canada  is  naturally  relegated-at  least.  In 
thought-to  a  place  somewhere  near  the  Arctic 
Circle  Why  we  should  be  referred  to  as  the  great 
Dominion  of  the  North,"  or  the  "  Great  North- 
land, by  England  and  other  European  critics  gener- 
ally, is  not  quite  apparent  in  the  light  of  facts 

Take  the  City  of  London.  England,  for  Instance, 
and   place  it    on    its    appropriate    latitude    on   the    ' 
meridian  of  Toronto,  and  it  will  be  found  situated   1 
i-ery   near  Charlton   Island,  in   James    Bay,   nearly 
six   hundred   miles   north   of   Toronto.     Take   Edin- 
burgh, It.  southern  Scotland,  and   its  corresponding 
latitude  m  Canada  would  be  within  sixty  miles  of 
York  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  about  one  thou- 
sand   miles   north   of   Windsor,   Ontario,   and   much 
farther   north   than   any   settled   portion  of   Canada 
except  Dawson  City.    Most  of  the  capitals  and  chief 
cities  of  Europe  fall  within  Canadian  latitudes,  and 
some  far  within.    Paris,  the  .gayest  capital  of  Europe, 
is  several  hundred  miles  north  of  Montreal,  while  St 
Petersburg,  the  capital  of  all  the  Russias,  is  situated    - 
nearly  as   far  north   as  the  shores  of  Great   Slave 
Lake,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  north  of  Canada's 
southern  point.     Three-quarters  of  the  German  Em- 
pire in  Europe  is  north  of  Winnipeg,  while  its  south- 
ern   limit    is    considerably    north    of    Sudbury     In 
Northern   Ontario.      Norway    and    Sweden,   for  the 
most  part,  correspond  with  the  Mackenzie  Basin  and 
Yukon   Territory.      Canada,   therefore,  as   compared  \ 
with  European  countries  generally,  has  a  southern  ( 
location. 
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In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  are  certain 
natural  laws,  caused  by  various  Influences,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  which  conspire 
to  carry  Canada's  agricultural  region,  notably  in  the 
valley  of  the  great  Mackenzie  River,  farther  north 
than  In  any  other  country  In  the  world.  "  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  climate  Is  much  more  the 
result  of  altitude  than  latitude."  It  has  been  stated 
that  Europe  has  a  mean  elevation  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-one  feet,  and  North  America  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  while  the 
Canadian  portion  of  North  America  is  said  to  have 
a  mean  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet.  This  ad- 
vantage is  said  to  be  equal  to  at  least  thirteen  de- 
grees of  latitude.  There  are  some  evidences  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  claim.  The  Isothermal  lines,  as 
indicated  on  the  map,  show  the  trend  of  the  summer 
climate  northward. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  press  despatches 
published  within  recent  years  : 

Vienna,  Mar.  24. — Austria  Is  experiencing  an- 
other heavy  snowfall,  the  third  of  the  season.  In 
some  places  it  has  been  snowing  for  thirty-six  hours, 
seriously  delaying  railway  transportation.  Several 
rivers  in  Bohemia  have  overflo  •  ed  and  flooded  the 
villages,  and  further  floods  are  feared  when  the 
heavy  snows  on  the  mountains  .melt. 

People  were  farming  in  Western  Canada,  sur- 
rounded by  summer  conditions  at  the  time  these  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  Central  Kurope. 

Here  are  two  despatches  that  appeared  almost 
side  by  side  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  : 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  Nov.  4. — The  steamer 
Dirigo,   from   Skaguay,   has    brought    one   hundred 
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■an.,  w^e^po^r;:  jre^irj"  *-*  *"-• 

-verity     Hu'ndreds  of'he/T    "'    """--"-ted 

with  ice.  laKea  are  covered 

By  this  It  is  not  intended  to  prove  that  th.  v  i, 

well  as  the  beanties  of  summer.     Up  to  that  time 
made  Its  appearance.  ^ 

.i»°r.".r'.'i"""^'T  r-  ""'■ 

hound    while  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  Zk 
ing  .schedule  time  with  ease.     ^^^%Zv\L  T 
known  to  spend  thousands  of  doHa^s  L  the  remoTa" 
Of  snow  from  the  streets    while  the  most  norThern 
of  Canadian   cities   suffered   no   InterruntL   t„  fn 
Btrect  ears  during  the  whole  wlntlr""         "" 
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Mr.  Eraser,  the  novelist,  has  said  ;  "  Literature 
has  done  little  for  Canada  ;  It  has  taught  that  the 
great  North-West  is  a  land  of  blizzards,  peopled 
with  Indians.  I  wanted  to  do  some  blizzard  litera- 
ture myself  and  .arted  to  get  the  genesis  of  these 
frozen  siroccos.  I  asked  people  about  them,  and  I 
wrote  to  people  about  them.  I  found  only  one  man 
who  had  been  in  a  true  blizzard,  but  he  was  too 
badly  frightened  to  remember  anything  about  the 
physical  aspect.  It  was  like  a  hunt  for  the  sea 
serpent.  They  are  rare  as  literature  has  taught  us 
tliat  they  are  plentiful."  * 

Canada  will  likely  survive  the  slanders  against 
her  climate,  and  show  to  the  world  that  she  has  just 
as  much  to  offer  her  people  in  the  line  of  that  de- 
sirable commodity  as  any  other  country  beneath  the 
blue.  If  necessary,  too,  evidence  could  here  be 
adduced  to  show  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
climate  of  Canada  Is  undergoing  a  change  in  the 
line  of  further  modification.  Some  law  is  certainly 
at  work  carrying  the  summer  still  farther  north, 
ushering  the  spring  in  at  an  earlier  date  and  modi- 
fying the  winter  season.  In  the  meantime  Cana- 
dians have  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  climatic  conditions  that  now  prevail. 


*  Canadian  Magazine,  Hay,  1899. 


CHAPTER    V. 


REHOURCEK 


I.    aeneral  Remarks. 

The  resources  of  the  country  have  already  been 
referred  to  In  the  chapter  on  goneral  description. 
Their  hnportance,  however,  demands  a  more  exten- 
sive treatment.  Though  the  area,  the  climate,  and 
geographical  position  of  Canada  afford  room  tor  a 
large  prospective  population,  yet  this  can  only  be 
fully  understood  when  the  great  richness  In  natural 
resources  Is  taken  Into  consideration.  Vast  extent 
and  genial  sunshine  Is  not  everything,  otherwise 
the  Sahara  Desert  would  be  a  valuable  possession. 
The  area  and  location,  however,  united  with  a  suit- 
able climate  and  rich  natural  resources,  are  the 
rue  secret  of  a  country's  greatness  and  the  basis  of 
her  hopes  for  the  future.  What  Is  the  extent  of  our 
resources?  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  presumably,  of  deep  Interest  to  a'i 
who  are  Interested  in  this  country. 

Natural  resources  may  be  fully  classlHed  under 
four  general  departments,  namely:  Agriculture, 
forests,  minerals  and  fisheries;  the  product  of  all  of 
which  enters  largely  Into  the  commerce  of  the  world 
All  nations  are  not  blessed  with  this  fourfold  source 
of  natural  wealth.  Some  nations,  indeed,  mans-e  to 
.■is 
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maintain  a  dense  population  and  a  high  sUte  ot 
prosperity  with  only  one.  Take  the  case  ot  the 
Netherlands,  or 'Denmark,  for  Instance.  The  Inhabi- 
tants ot  these  countries  are  almost  wholly  occupied 
In  the  pursuit  ot  agriculture,  outside  ot  commercial 
centres.  This  Is  the  one  great  national  Industry, 
and  yet  they  are  densely  populated,  prosperous  and 
independent. 

The  resources  ot  some  other  countries  are  chiefly 
confined  to  mining,  and  yet  others  to  lumber  or 
fish.  It  goes  without  saying,  theretore,  that  the 
more  varied  the  character  ot  nature's  supply,  the 
larger  the  degree  ot  prosperity  ought  to  be.  The 
country  which  has  various  torms  ot  nature's  products 
certainly  ought  to  have  many  advantages  over  the 
country  confined  to  one  or  two.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  Canada's  resources  cover  the  whole  scope 
as  generalized  above.  So  far  83  variety  is  concerned, 
then,  Canada  takes  a  foremost  place.  But  what  of 
the  extent,  distribution  and  richness  ot  these  various 
sources  of  national  wealth?  This  also  is  a  question 
ot  vital  Importance,  an<'.  one  to  which  we  will  now 
give  our  attention. 

I'i.     Forests. 

The  products  ot  the  forest  have  ever  meant 
much  to  mankind  and  they  must  continue  to  con- 
tribute in  increased  measure  to  his  necessities  and 
comfort. 

Apart  from  the  commercial  value  of  forest 
products,  their  existence  In  any  country  Is  ot  untold 
Importance  as  conservators  ot  moisture,  and  hence 
as  exerting  Important  infiuences  on  the  climate  and 
products   ot   the  soil.     This   is   Indicated   amply  by 
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Not  only  have  the  fnh«h       f  "'  '"*  """^O  States. 

to  .n^po^n  :r«:'e:t'?o:rrher,onrr''""''^ 

to  suffer  from'the  Xiiuyof  the  ^ir'""''*"*''  "'"' 

and  as  far  west  L    he  i  ?"*  ^^^"^  Pe^'n^ula.' 
toba.   is  a  forest  «b  on  ^''I'Y",''""'"'^'^  of  Man,-': 
western    sertlon   oJ^h!.   n      .   . "  '"'°  "•""  <"  the 
national   boundary    .1   „  °r'"'°"'    "■•""    the    Inter- 

the  n.o„th  oMteVrnrR.r"T\i^:r\'°  ^ 

a  length    of    nhnnf    ««         "•■'er.     i  tils  section  has 

words.    It    may    be  sairt    »in,  .,,  °    °ther 

prairies   In  the  valleys  of  Thn."    "''"'•'Ption  of    the 

B  S.„  T"    '"  "  '•'•  ™  ■'•  ■""  .~o'.lK 
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The  forests  of  Canada  Include  a  very  great 
variety  of  woods,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  a 
large  number  of  which  are~of  much  commercial 
value.  Among  the  deciduous  varieties  are  oak,  elm, 
birch  of  various  kinds,  maple  In  a  number  of 
varh  ies,  ash,  balsam,  poplar,  butternut,  hickory, 
walnut  and  many  others  of  less  importance. 

Among  the  evergreens  the  most  Important  are 
the  various  varieties  of  pine,  spruce  and  flr,  notably 
the  celebrated  Douglas  pine  of  Dritlsh  Columbia, 
also  cedar,  juniper  and  hemlock. 

The  products  of  Canadian  forests  annually  fire 
valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  present 
output  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  they  are  capable  of 
yielding.  It  Is  no  vain  boast,  therefore,  to  say  that 
no  country  in  tuo  world  is  so  magnificently  furnished 
with  this  profitable  form  of  natural  wealth.  This  is 
generally  conceded,  as  the  following  may  Indicate  : 
"  The  forest  wealth  it  Canada  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  The  total  area  of  the  timber  land 
Is  nearly  twice  that  of  Russia,  the  next  rival,  and 
likewise  nearly  twice  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  stands  next  and  nearly  equal  to  Russia. 
Ontario  is  the  leading  province  In  the  export  of 
timber,  and  sends  the  greater  part  of  Its  product 
to  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  planks,  boards, 
logs  and  shingles.  Quebec  ships  most  of  its  product 
to  Great  Britain,  exporting  spruce  and  other  lum- 
ber, pine  deals  and  white  pine  timber.  New  Bruns- 
wick stands  third  In  exports.  The  resources  of 
the  other  provinces  are  comparatively  little  de- 
veloped, although  British  Columbia  possesses  the 
largest  compact  timber  reserves  in  the  world,  only 
a  fringe  of  which  has  been  cut.     The  Pacific  Coast 
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estimated    that    the    Douglas     pl„e,    cedar,    spruce, 

»-!b,«0«,000.       There    are   also   vast  areas   of   undo- 
veloped   wood  land   In   the  entire  north  of  the  Do- 
minion, from  Quebec   to  the   Pacific   Coast,  a  la^e 
proportion  of  which  is  almost  wholly  unexplored." 
The    Commercml,    an     Ameriran     paper,    says  • 
Canada  seems  destined  to  become  the  great,  st  supply 
depot  of  the  world,  especially  for  pulp-wood,"       The 
ate  Erastus  Wiman.  a  man  not  Interosted  in  giving 
Canada  any  undue  credit,  said:     "  In  timber  Canada 
possesses  a  wealth  of  very  great  In.portance  to  the 
United  States.    When  the  wide  stretches  of  treeless 
prairies   which    this   country   contains   are   recalled 
and   the   rapidly    disappearing    forests    within    the 
United  States,  It  Is  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  thai 
one  turns  to  the  northern  halt  of  the  continent  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  finest  forests  and  the  greatest 
mpply  of  this  most  essential  element  of  human  pro- 
tection and   comfort.    Within   the  catalogue  of  the 
woods   of  Canada   there   are    sixty-five    species    of 
forest  trees,  including  nineteen  of  the  pine  family 
while  the  space  covered  by  timber  within  the  Domln' 
ion  Is  something  enormous.  Excepting  the  j-reat  trian- 
gular prairie  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains   lying  1k-- 
tween  the  United  States  boundary  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Upper  Peace  River,  the 
whole  of  Canada  up   to   the  northern   limit  of  the 
growth  of  trees  presents  one  vast  forest  area   except 
where  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  hand  of  man      It  is 
needless  to  further  dilate  upon  the  enormous  value 
which  this  area  Is  to  the  south.     It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  source  of  supply,  within  the  next  hundred 
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yearti,  for  the  proffresa  of  the  United  States,  lies 
largely  within  the  Dominion,  and  that  no  egtlmate  of 
wealth  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  advantage  or  possible 
convenience  on  the  other,  Is  possible  so  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned." 

///.    Preciout  Uetala. 

Beneath  Canada's  towering  forests,  below  her 
virgin  soli,  and  associated  with  her  great  moun- 
tains, there  Ilea  hidden  mineral  wealth  of  untold 
and  countless  value.  Canada  Is  pre-eminently  a 
mining  country.  This  Is  more  or  less  true  of  all 
sections,  from  the  extreme  east  to  the  remotest  west. 
It  Is  true  that  the  surface  only  has  been  scratched, 
so  to  speak,  as  yet,  and  that  the  great  deposits  are 
still  to  a  large  extent  Intact,  and  as  complete  as' 
when  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  The 
value  of  the  products,  however,  for  the  single  year 
1900  was  estimated  at  the  magnificent  urn  of 
$65,000,000.  This  Is  being  added  to  very  •  serially 
from  year  to  year. 

The  following  summary  Is  taken  fron.  Mr.  Wil- 
mott's  work  on  "  The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada  "  : 
"  Nearly  the  equal  of  Europe  In  size,  we  surpass  any 
one  nation  of  that  continent  In  the  variety  of  our 
mineral  deposits,  and  may  yet  equal  the  richest  of 
them  In  the  total  value  of  our  production.  Great 
Britain  has  had  (so  far  as  known)  larger  deposits 
of  coal  -ind  her  production  Is  still  the  greatest  In 
the  woi  .•  Her  output  must,  however,  shortly  begin 
to  lessen,  while  ours  will  Increase.  The  copper  out- 
put of  Spain  at  present  exceeds  ours,  but  the  de- 


*  Since  Mr.  WilraoU'i  work  wu  written  the  U.S.  haa  nirpuaed  Great 

Britain's  eoai  production,  and  now  t^oniiderably  exceed!  it. 
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in  aHbcstoB  we  have  „n        T™'  "'^""'v''-     Already 
the   world      Itatv    our   „n?  "  ""'''""'""'  ^'"■"P"    ""t 

Dosltlon.  Our  eoM  nr^^  7^  ^  ^"™«  l'™"" 
never  equal  that  oArn^c'  "'"•'"'«''  "  '""^ 
United  States  Ivoti"'  ^''""'  ^'^'^"-  "  'he 
combined.  Ourd^,o:u  'ofTo?/'r  "'  ""  *^'"•■"■'' 
«alt  and  other  m/rra  s  Lc  -  """'  ''""'"'■• 

however,  almost  eiurei;  undeveTor " W '"''"  ""• 
guess  at  their  value."       ''°'"''^*'°1"=<''    We  can  only 

Gold    production    in   rannH,.     .t 

T.,,i„,;  ,™".,iir.  °'  '■°"' '"  "■ ""°« 
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Hliigle  ypar  ia  uliuoHt  beyond  belief.  A  voDBider- 
able  poi'tiun  uf  that  section  of  Njcw  Ontario,  In  the 
vicinity  of  I'uit  Aitlnir,  U  a  c'lvcr  producing  coun- 
try of  great  promise.  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  the 
tillver  Isle  depn.  tiH  are  many  times  duplicated  In 
thlH  region,  and  lu  due  time  will  bo  discovered.  Very 
rich  silver  ore  has  also  been  found  recently  in  the 
TemlscamlnK  district,  associated  with  cobalt,  a  very 
valuable  byproduct.  It  Is  a  pour  man's  district,  .is 
the  ore  lies  on  the  surface.  Is  easily  mined  and  gives 
large  returns,  l)\it  soiiio' doubt  bus  been  expressed  as 
to  Its  continuity  with  depth.  Carload  lots  have  netted 
as  high  as  $40,000  per  car  to  the  fortunate  owners, 
and  silver  to  the  value  of  over  $2,000,000  baa  already 
been  produced.  The  other  chief  silver  producing 
se<:tlon  Is  In  British  (Joliiiiibin,  when-  It  Is  founi 
eblefly  associated  with  lead  and  other  ores,  and  la  said 
to  be  of  Bleat  richness. 

Platinum  and  many  other  rare  metals  and 
minerals  are  found  In  Canada  In  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  may  In  the  future  be  of  great  commercial 
value. 

IV.    The  Baser  Metals  and  MineraU. 

Important  as  are  these  deposits  of  precious  min- 
erals, Canada's  greatest  mineral  wealth  Is  found  In 
the  abundance  of  baser  varieties  which  enter  so 
largely  Into  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits 
of  the  age.  Iron  and  coal  and  similar  products  are 
of  vastly  more  Importance  to  man  than  gold  and 
silver  and  diamonds.  In  the  possession  of  these 
baser,  though  more  valuable  deposits,  Canada  Is  a 
veritable  Crtesus  among  the  nations. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant of  these.     For  Instance,  in  the  matter  of 
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discovered    Is    not    Zl^u  ?  ''""""ion   already 

hundre.  l^nTeZr^Ltora  ra'""*'  '""' 
tlve   oBHmate      Th,.ao   .,r„J.  V.  '  oonscrva- 

cxeellent  qua  l.les    of  Ch   h."""?'"-   '""'""'"^  "' 

el.e  coal,  plae    Canal  ^n  .„,'""  "°"'*  """  »""'™- 

producing  eountrle"      Her  in       7'"°'"  ■'»"''  "'  '•-"" 

AUa'n'  %ThrPa"rflc'^^'".H''''''^''"'''''  '™-  "'« 
l.n|K.rtance°  TL'TL^^'der. ^1/^  ™  f  •'^""^' 
lion   are  those  of    r«n»    n    .  ®  *''"*''™  »«• 

a   territory    nf    .n™„     1      Z  'nese  areas  cover 

n^jr  i  ='--arv.ar  ^'^ '"  «-■ 

'n  the  New  C.^Z^^' Z.^''^^':  'T 
cover  a  large    part    of    »h.    i  ?  !'  '*  deposits 

Brunswick  fn  Qu^Vs^^^bu  "/r;  Kent  "'  ^ 
and  It  Is  thoueht  ♦>,.*  .v  ''^"^  counties, 

the  Who  e  flew     If  "I  ^.'^  P-'actlcally  continue  ovc 

there   1.  !„   \'L^^^„      ",  ''*'  ''*«"  estimated  that 

Buppi.  the-w^Td  fo^thrtr:.rar' '-' '» 
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Turning  westward,  no  coal  In  paying  quantities 
has  yet  been  discovered  either  in  Quebec  or  On- 
tario. In  Eastern  Assinlbola  and  Manitoba,  how- 
ever, there  are  large  deposits,  and  all  through  the 
Canadian  North-West,  but  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

British  Columbia  has  long  been  a  coal  producing 
country  of  much  importance,  though  it  Is  only  In 
recent  years  that  the  vastness  of  Its  deposits  has 
been  realized.  At  Nanalmo,  on  Vancouver  Island, 
mining  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  for  a 
considerable  time,  this  being  absolutely  the  only 
deposit  of  any  kind  kno-vn  on  the  Paclflc  Coast. 
These  deposits  have  supplied  the  local  demand,  and 
the  Pacific  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Navy,  though 
their  chief  markets  are  the  American  cities  of  the 
Paclflc  coast. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  known  deposits  In 
Canada  are  those  of  Eastern  British  Columbia,  situ- 
ated on  the  line  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway. 
Within  the  last  few  years  these  deposits  have  not 
only  been  discovered,  but  have  been  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  town  of  Fernie  Is  now 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  coal  mining 
industries  in  the  country.  These  deposits  are  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  and  lying,  as  they  do,  so  near 
the  great  ore  beds  of  that  section,  must  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  both. 

The  following  may  give  some  idea  of  their  im- 
portance: "  In  Elest  Kootenay,  Just  west  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass,  lies  that  stretch  of  country  which 
is  probably  better  known  to  politicians  than  to 
capitalists,  but  which  is  Immensely  rich  in  a  very 
high  grade  of  bituminous  coal.    All  around  the  town 
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^ul.  Of  coa  bed  'there  bein  '  '"'  """"^  ""'^  '« 
varying  m  thickness  from  '""'  "'""^  ^"'^ 

mass  Of  coa,  thrrt^fe  1^  Thr""'  '°  "^  «*"" 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  wo^'d  aJgregatlTtM'!:  "'"' 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet     Thl  thickness 

tend  over  an  are-  „f  ^^^^*  Sreat  beds  ex- 

Geologlca.  Survey  o  CaZ  "'°"h'""'  ''"^-  -■>  "- 
per  cent,  of  th,T  t  allowed  '  '""'"^  """  "  «">■ 
would  still  be  an  acce^   ^1^  ?  "°*<"-'''""«.  fere 

about  lO.OOO.OOoLTns  V;  »' '"''  '"'""'"' 
the   mag,,    ude   of  the,e   fl  ^      "   """'   '"««   <" 

'hat,  taking  300.000.0oronsT:e  2"  "^  ^""^'"^^ 
now  consumed  In  thn  W^u\  I  """"'"'  «'  '•''■" 

year,  there"  enough,":  ',;'  Z'T  '""  "^^"""^  ^'^'' 
<o  supply  the  enure  lnh'^™r«'*^='™'"'"-y 
for    over    three  h.Z    ^  American     continent 

present  \^Z  1^™  ,t.r  l^l^  'T  "'  "" 
this  would   afford   «,„„i  "*"   "'"es   alone 

n>an  In  cLT fVm"  Hme  unt^;:  ^"'^'"""''^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thn  .T!  .  ""*  ''^*''  ^'"'O' 
work  ,n  Its  trLrponallo'rdt J""   ""'""'   «"'' 

.s  fhe  aCr'th^'lV  ™''  "'""^«  '"  ^--"^ 
States.     Ov^r   5 f'L   ce'nt'oTYh'^'   '"."'^   """^-^ 

1903    In  ronj  «,  American     smelters     In 

de^t.?„  ^'^  ""PP^^  "'«9»  tons.    To  a  lesser 
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may  yet  enable  It  to  surpass  the  United  States,  even 
as  the  latter  has  recently  passed  Great  Britain. 

One  surprising  feature  of  these  great  deposits 
of  coal  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  Is  that 
they  are  so  uniformly  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
boundary,  and  seem  to  ha\c  a  faculty  of  ending  ,3S 
soon  as  the  boundary  is  reached.  If  coal  is  kin;;, 
It  speaks  much  for  our  Industrial  prc.emlnence  In 
the  future. 

V.    Iron. 


The  consideration  of  Canadian  Iron  deposits  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  her  coal.  In  fact,  both  are 
on  an  Immense  scale,  and  each  is  essential  to  the 
highest  value  of  the  other.  The  fact  that  these  two 
great  industrial  minerals  are  generally  found  in  close 
proximity  still  further  enhances  their  value,  and 
must.  In  time,  help  also  to  decide  the  question  of 
industrial  supremacy.  A  shrewd  American  de- 
clared "  that  no  country  In  the  world  possessed  .so 
much  iron  as  Canada ;  In  no  land  is  It  so  easily 
mined,  and  nowhere  is  It  quite  so  accessible  to 
manufacturing  centres."  More  recent  developments 
have  made  this  statement  more  emphatically  true. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  extensive  deposits  of 
good  quality  ere.  Iron  is  also  found  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  various  parts  of  Quebec,  where  it  Is 
worked  to  some  extent.  The  proximity  of  these 
ores  of  Eastern  Canada  to  the  Atlantic  Sea  ports  Is 
a  factor  of  great  Importance. 

The  iron  deposits  of  Northern  and  Western 
Ontario  are  equally  great,  if  not  greater,  than  those 
of  Eastern  Canada.  Those  claiming  the  most  atten- 
tion at  presnt  are  Mlchipicoten,  near    Sault    Ster 
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Marie,  and  the  Iron  ores  of  the  Atikokan  range 
west  of  Fort  William.  The  deposits  of  Michipicotcn 
supply  the  furnaces  at  the  Soo.  Iron  ore  also  exists 
in  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  North- 
west, about  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  also  near  Lakes 
Athabasca  and  Great  Slave  ;  also  on  the  east  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Exiensivc  deposits  are  also  found 
in  different  parts  of  British  Columbia.  The  Texada 
Island  ore,  in  the  Straits  of  Georgia,  near  Nanaimo 
coal  mines,  suggest  the  same  conditions  and  possi- 
bilities as  are  found  In  Sydney  in  the  east  Surely 
under  these  conditions  Canada  must  hold  a  prom- 
inent place  in  this  age  of  steel. 

Casual  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
nickel  and  copper  deposits  of  the  Dominion.  Rich 
copper  deirosits  also  exist  in  Newfoundland.  This  im- 
portant metal  is  quite  widely  distributed  in  Canad.i, 
being  found  in  paying  quantities  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  In 
some  of  which  places  it  is  being  worked.  The  de- 
posits at  Copper  yilff,  near  Sudbury,  Ontario, 'are, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  and  extensive  of  any  in 
the  world.  Evidence  exists  of  the  working  of  these 
mines  in  prehistoric  times.  Closely  associated  with 
the  copper  in  the  Sudbury  district  are  also  found  the 
great  nickel  beds  for  which  the  place  is  noted,  and 
which  are  the  richest  known.  The  demand  for  this 
mineral  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  nickel 
steel,  gives  this  bed  of  ore  a  peculiar  value,  and  no 
less  so  because  Canada  possesses  the  monopoly  of  it. 

The  Domiulon  heretofore  has  not  figured  very 
largely  as  a  petroleum  producer,  as  compared  with 
either  the  United  States  or  Russia.  Recent  dis- 
coveries In  New  Brunswick,  and  the  very  promising 
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indications  in  the  North-West,  together  with  the  wella 
already  In  operation  at  P  .trolea.  In  Ontario,  indra': 

Ty  grm     Thrill'.,"'  "'^   ""'"'•'''°'  "^""-t   '^ 
very  great.    The  lignite  areas  and  tar  sands  of  the 

not  as  yet  placed  on  the  markets  of  the  world    they 
are  of  great  commercial   value.     The  Kimo  ,«..„   . 
true  of  the  bituminous  spnngs  anl'^as^wellsTth: 
same  region. 

Added  to  these  more  important  minerals  are  rich 
deposits  o  ;alt,  gypsum,  phosphates,  asbestos,  mica- 
manganese,  arsenic,  pyrites,  corundum,  oxides, 
graphite,  marble,  lim^.  antimony  and  many  others. 
Truly  the  earth  and  fulness  thereof  "  has  a  peculiar 
application  to  the  Dominion.  ••  Us  mines  and  mineral 
resources,  deep  down  in  the  earth,  scattered  over  I'l- 
most  every  portion  of  this  broad  land,  have  sitting 
on  them  gnomes  and  genii,  waiting  to  give  the  lead 
to  the  one  who  captures  them,  and  to  open  up  riches 
and  splendor  and  power  not  even  dreamed  of  in  the 
old  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages."  • 

V/.    Fisheries. 

Perhaps  with  all  the  richness  of  nature's  re- 
sources, there  are  none  that  yield  so  large  a  profit 
on  the  capital  expended  as  do  the  harvests  of  the 
sea.  Great  as  have  been  the  riches  gathered  from 
;-olden  sands,  those  from  the  sea  have  been  still 
greater.  The  waters  of  British  North  America  are 
unrivalled  In  the  world,  not  only  as  to  the  quality 
but  also  as  regards  the  extent  of  their  fisheries. 
This  Is  owing  chiefly  to  two  reasons  :  First,  there 
'  Bon.  Gm.  E.  Foiter. 
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thus  a.o.<,.„/rC;   r:m\? V;ir'r.  ""'^^' 
for  the  plyine  of  th)»  i„^     .  '  *"^  ^'^"Pe 

the  MariU^e  Provinces  Jr^r-     ?'  '=°^^'  ""«  °' 

Which  is  o';:;;  ^LnL  " "'  ^-'--"-d. 

in  fisheries.    The  'oaZ  wate  3  o"B;Tt  sT/?""'''^^ 

are  even  ereater  fh=„       ""'^'^s  "f  British  Columbia 

„  ereater  than  those  of  the  Atlnnti,.    ™ 

rnr:,«.hV'rirs::r" '""-""""-"^^^^^ 

coast  ifne'^^fTe^CireriT   u7s  T''  ''" 

.housa„rr.a:;^ti,e  :\„r':r  ci:r '^r 

this   great    area    of    proSe    laters    it^Tn'"''^ 
exphUns  the  value  of  this  industrrbrj,      „"  ^ 

Another,  and.  perhap.s  the  chief  reason  for  Ca, 
adas  pre-eminence  in  this  great  wealth   of  the  sea" 
is   her   peculiarly   favorable   position   in   relation  To 

natlr^r/r"  ™^''''«^'  '"^'^""'  h-  coas^riaters 
natural  feeding  grounds  of  the  verv  first  order   and 

Jnexh"  "f.^'r  "'"  ""^  ^"^  «■•"'  «-o-d    Twell  af 
inexhaustible  as  to  supply. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
flsheries  for  1903.  the  latest  at  this  time  of  writing 
No    e«s  than  87.000  men  were  in  that  Beasolearn 
ing  their  livelihood  by  exploiting  o„r  water"    uTg 
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5,606,760  fathoms  of  nets  and  other  fishing  gear, 
representing  a  capital  of  |12,00o,000.  Nearly  twelve 
hundred  schooners  and  tugs,  manned  by  9,200 
sailors,  aa  well  as  77,800  other  fishermen,  using  over 
38,000  boats,  found  occupation  In  this  Industry. 
The  lobster  plant  alone  Is  estimated  at  11,287,656 
comprisng  723  canneries,  dispersed  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  No  less  than  13,563  per- 
sons found  employment  In  this  branch  of  the  fish- 
ing Industry,  using  over  1,360,000  traps.  The  sal- 
mon preserving  Industry  of  British  Columbia,  com- 
prising 69  canneries  and  representing  a  capital  of 
11,380,000,  gives  employment  to  18,977  hands.  The 
total  value  of  the  catch  of  fish  In  Canada  was  }21,- 
959,433. 

\ll.    Agriculture. 

Agriculture  Is  generally  regarded  as  the  truest 
basis  of  national  prosperity,  and  while  we  have  said 
that  Canada  Is  pre-eminent  In  her  possession  of 
other  resources,  that  of  agriculture  must  ever  re- 
main the  greatest  of  all.  Nature  has  made  ample 
provision  for  the  operation  of  agriculture  on  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  scale  within  our  borders. 
In  no  department  of  human  activity  are  there  such 
opportunities  for  national  wealth  as  in  the  tilling  of 
the  soil.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  constitute  In  all 
great  countries  the  backbone  of  the  nation's  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

Canada's  Importance  as  an  agricultural  country 
has  been  much  misunderstood  abroad,  and  sometimes 
at  home.  Misconceptions  concerning  our  climate  have 
prejudiced  the  minds  of  foreigners,  while  lumber- 
lug,  mining  or  fishing  has  frequently   engaged   the 
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attention  of  the  native  Canadian  to  the  detriment 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  his  own  prosperity.  In 
this  Important  matter,  however,  Canadians  and 
others  are  beginning  to  discern  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  the  country  In  this  the  most  ancient, 
most  honorable,  and  probably  the  most  profitable 
of  all  pursuits. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  a  hopeful  augury  to  find 
the  great  bulk  of  foreigners  who  are  now  coming 
to  our  country  seeking  homes  upon  the  land  as 
tillers  of  the  soil.  This  Is  what  we  and  they  need, 
and  Is  In  marked  contrast  with  the  United  States, 
where  they  flock  to  the  great  centres  of  population. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  condition  with  respect  to 
the  Incoming  stranger  will  long  continue. 

It  win  be  noticed  that  the  variety  of  agricultural 
producte  for  a  supposedly  northern  climate  are  of 
considerable  number.  This  Is  a  most  pleasing 
feature  made  possible  by  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  and  the  wide  diversity  of  climate  by  which 
it  Is  characterized.  Agriculture  is  becoming  more 
and  more  specialized  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
conditions. 

Applying  this  to  Canada,  it  might  in  a  general 
way  be  said  that  from  Ontario  eastward,  including  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  the  country  Is  naturally  best 
adapted  to  dairying,  mixed  farming  and  fruit  rais- 
ing. Through  the  central  portion,  comprising  the 
western  prairies,  we  have  essentially  a  grain  grow- 
ing and  grazing  country,  though  mixed  farming  Is 
also  profitable.  The  northern  regions  when  popu- 
lated must  be  regarded  as  a  dairying  and  mixed 
farming  country  ;  the  same  Is  also  tnie  of  British 
Columbia,   though   fruit   does   well    In   southern   sec- 
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tlons.  The  reader  will  not  here  be  troubled  with 
statistics ;  they  are  too  extensive  even  to  be  In- 
teresting, sufflce  It  to  say  that  the  grain  crop  of 
the  Dominion  now  amounts  to  more  than  100,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  surplus  for  export  alone  amounts 
to  more  than  50,000,000  bushels  from  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Canada 
Is  now  producing  as  much  wheat  as  was  produced 
by  the  United  States  between  the  years  1830-40,  when 
their  )iopulatlon  was  three  times  that  of  the 
Dominion. 

However  great  the  value  of  Canada's  past  agri- 
cultural products,  and  however  gratifying  It  may  be 
to  have  the  leading  place  that  this  industry  Is  tak- 
ing In  this  new  country,  It  does  not,  of  Itself,  throw 
much  light  on  the  possible  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country.  That  Is  not  only  another,  but  It  Is 
a  much  larger  story,  not  so  easily  told.  Perhaps  It 
win  help  us  to  understand  this  If  we  apply  a  mathe- 
matical comparison.  For  Instance,  Canada  has  In 
round  numbers  some  2,000,000  square  miles  within 
the  northern  limit  of  the  wheat  belt.  Of  course,  a 
certain  percentage  of  this  must  be  deducted  for 
waste  land,  but  It  Is  likely  that  the  amount  of  good 
land  suitable  for  the  grow!  i  of  wheat  Is  quite  as 
great  as  In  any  other  territory  of  similar  size.  It 
only  needs  a  little  mental  calculation  to  Indlcatr  'he 
vastness  of  her  possible  yield  of  wheat.  S>-  -  a 
certainly    been    appropriately    referred    to   a  e 

bread-baiket  of  the  British  Empire." 

"  It  so  happens  that  north  of  the  International 
boundary  and  within  the  Canadian  territories  the 
wheat  area  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  regions 
of   the  south,   but   In   richness,   fertility   and  extent 
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ts  Inflnltely  greater.  It  would  be  a  startling  state- 
ment  to  make,  as  showing  the  advantages  of  the 
much  derided  Canadian  climate,  that  In  Its  extreme 
northern  latitudes  the  Dominion  possesses  a  greater 
wheat  producing  area  than  does  the  United  States  ; 
that  the  soil  of  this  wheat  area  Is  richer  and  will 
last  longer,  and  will  produce  a  higher  average  of 
better  wheat  than  can  be  produced  anywhere  else 
on  the  continent,  If  not  in  the  world.  Manitoba  No. 
1  hard  Is,  perhaps,  the  best  wheat  grown  anywhere 
In  the  world.  It  averages  a  yield  of  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  as  compared  with  twelve  and 
fourteen  on  the  adjoining  sections  of  the  American 
Union. 

"  Canada  already,  strange  as  It  may  seem  to  many 
figures  very  largely  as  a  frult-produclng  country 
and  horticulture  Is  engaging  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists In  a  constantly  Increasing  degree.  The 
Maritime  Provinces,  Southern  Ontario  and  Southern 
British  Columbia  are  especially  adapted  to  this  Indus- 
try. The  best  apples  In  the  world  are  grown  In  Can- 
ada,  and  In  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  the  Okanagan 
District  of  British  Columbia  grapes  and  peaches  are 
grown  on  a  scale  equal  to  any  part  of  the  continent 
The  results  of  the  judging  In  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment at  the  Pan-American  Exhibition,  which 
were  received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
stitute a  victory  for  Canada  over  all  others.  No  less 
than  twenty  gold  medals,  thirty-two  sliver  medals, 
thirty-eighty  bronze  medals  and  eighty  honorable 
mentions  come  to  Ontario.  Some  of  the  notable 
victories  won  were  gold  medals  on  honey,  on  general 
excellence  of  all  the  fruits  shown  ;  two  on  cold  stor- 
age apples  of  1900,  taken  out  on  August  17th    1901 
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ninety-seven  per  cent,  sound  ;  also  silver  medal  for 
Installation  of  exhibit  ;  a  similar  medal  being 
awarded  to  California.  It  Is  notable  that  Florida, 
California,  Delaware  and  other  notable  frult-produc- 
Ing  states  stand  away  down  the  list  In  their  total 
awards  when  compared  with  Ontario." 

No  better  ranching  country  is  to  be  found  on  the 
continent,  or,  for  that  matter,  In  the  world,  than 
exists  In  Alberta,  and  this  Industry  has  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  In  recent  years,  and  Is  capable 
of  great  expansion. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  Canada  has  n 
pre-eminent  place  among  the  great  food-producing 
nations  of  the  globe,  and  situated  as  she  Is,  between 
the  teeming  millions  of  Europe  and  those  of  more 
ancient  Asia,  she  Is  In  a  position  to  cater  more  easily 
than  any  other  country  to  the  needs  of  both,  for 
both  continents  now  demand  more  than  they  create, 
and  even  the  United  States  must  probably  within 
half  a  century  cease  to  be  a  food  exporting  country. 
It  may  be  that  Providence  has  designed  that  thl.s 
country  is  to  be  a  sort  of  modern  Egypt,  to  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  come  to  buy  In  time  of 
need.  The  fact  that  there  is  raised  In  Canada,  In 
ordinary  seasons,  seventy-live  per  cent,  more  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  per  head  than  In  the  United  States, 
Is  an  indication  of  her  ability  to  meet  all  demands 
made  upon  her. 

Vlll.     Water  Power. 

Water  as  a  motive  power  has  been  used  from 
time  immemorial,  but  it  Is  not  until  recent  years 
that  it  has  attained  its  real  importance.  For  a  time 
it  was  largely  supplanted  by  steam,  and  there  Is  a 
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sense  ;••.,,  In  which  it  cannot  wholly  liike  the  iiliuc 
of  steam,  slnt^e  that  iwwei-  can  be  placixl  In  any  lo- 
cality, but  the  keen  competltlou  or  the  iircsent  age 
i.as  resulted  In  the  demand  for  the  stil.test  eiononiy 
In  manufactures.  It  Is,  consequently,  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  cheai.est  power,  and  to  manufacture 
on  the  largest  possible  scale;  with  this  In  view  there 
Is  nothing  that  so  Ideally  Alls  the  bill  us  dooa  suit- 
able water  power. 

Mostly  all  of  the  large  Industries  of  the  country  are 
now  carried  on  by  this  iwwer.  Electricity,  so  valued 
now  for  Its  varied  uses,  is  most  economically  gener- 
ated by  this  meuna.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand the  growing  Impoitance  of,  and  the  modern 
revival.  In  the  use  of  water  as  a  motive  power.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  so  well  furnished  in  this  re- 
spect as  Canada.  In  all  sections  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Niagara 
to  the  Arctic  Oceiin,  there  are  natural  water  powers 
of  unlimited  extent  and  Ideal  In  situation.  These 
natural  advantages  makes  the  i>roduction  of  this 
power  cheaper  in  Canada  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  An  elaborate  comparison  shows  that  water 
power  is  being  produced  at  a  coat  of  »6.2G  per  annum 
per  horse  power,  while  In  England  the  lowest  cost  of 
steam  per  horse  power  is  JL'O.OO  per  annum.  Though 
the  United  States  Is  an  adjoInlnR  co  itry,  their 
natural  conditions  in  this  regard  are  in  strong  con 
traat  to  those  which  prevail  in  this  country.  'Ihis 
fact,  also,  must  go  far  towards  solving  the  Industrial 
problems  of  the  future. 

A  speech  recently  delivered  by  I^rd  Rosebery  in 
Wolverhampton,  upon  the  quest  Ion  of  the  keen  In- 
dustrial competition  among  the  nations  at  the  present 
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limp,  rcnllzes  Canada's  advanlagoH  anil  points  to  Ihla 
country  as  the  hope  for  British  supremacy  In  the 
tuture  In  manufactures. 


IX.     Tourist    Attractions. 

Though  quite  different  In  Us  nature,  yet  with  an 
Importance  perhaps  scarcely  less,  we  may  now  speak 
of  the  attractions  this  country  has  to  offer  to  the 
tourist.  The  money  that  Is  expended  In  hotels  and 
transportation  facilities  Indicate  to  some  extent  the 
Importance  of  the  financial  side  of  this  question.  It 
may  very  properly  be  classed  among  the  country's 
sources  of  wealth. 

No  form  of  recreation  Is  so  pleasant  or  profitable 
as  that  of  travel,  and  there  has  been  no  age  In  the 
l)ast  when  travelling  for  pleasure  or  health  has  been 
so  popular  as  at  the  present  time.  The  facilities 
for  travel  In  these  modern  days,  and  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  modern  civilization,  all  con- 
tribute to  this  Increase  In  the  movements  of  the 
pleasure-seeking  millions.  The  motives  which 
prompt  people  to  travel,  apart  from  business  neces- 
sities, are  very  few — they  may  be  regarded  as  health, 
sport,  recreation,  scenery  and  historic  associations. 
Kew  countries  combine  these  various  attractions  In 
any  marked  degree.  Palestine  furnishes  historic 
attractions  such  as  can  be  furnished  by  no  other 
land.  In  other  respects  it  has  nothing  special  to 
offer.  Europe  Is  also  rich  in  historic  attractions,  and 
has  considerable  scenic  splendor,  but  from  a  stand- 
point of  health  or  sport  it  has  little  or  nothing  of  a 
sppola!  character  to  give.  To  these  transatlantic 
countries,  however,  the  great  tide  of  travel  has  been 
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setting  for  long  yeaiB,  and  It  will  doubtleHs  continue 
to  flow  In  that  ri  Mon.  cH|.«lally  as  It  r«|.r«H«nt8 
the  lovers  of  b.  ■■..  and  assiHlatlons  Immortalized 
by  the  events  of  ,,m.,i  ages.  TIm.  <■  who  Buek  health 
have  heretofoi  ■  ufneiill,  .sihikI.i  Ii  In  the  south,  or 
on  the  PacK.i  <oust,  in  C»lifor.il,i  Modern  medical 
opinion,  hciwever,  no  l>mj-,-.-  ,  v.nla  a  warm  cUmatu 
as  offerlnn  siiccial  ailvRTiii,;*  for  those  who 
formerly  Boutjht  li  'litre,  nud  these  plates  are  likely 
to  decline  as  |)oi  iilai   icuort^  to  some  extent. 

There  Is  a  growliir,  ,  lass    i ullar  to  the  present 

busy  age.  which  iii"  ,.  l„  claHsed  among  these  mov- 
ing masses  of  humanlly.  They  are  not  seeklnK 
health,  neither  do  they  care  much  for  historic  asso- 
ciations, nor  have  they  time  to  seek  them.  Ti>,'v 
are  the  busy  upper  classes  who  stand  In  the  !.  -^ 
front  of  the  world's  great  commercial  and  r.nfes. 
slonal  battles,  and  they  recognize  the  ImportaiK..  .,f 
rest  and  recreation.  These  men.  with  their  laiui 
lies,  coming  from  the  blistering  streets,  and  an  I'  r 
Ing  ofllces  of  the  great  cities,  desire  a  country  ue:ir 
at  hand  where  they  can  get  In  touch  with  nature, 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  human  life.  They 
can  appreciate  good  scenery,  mountains,  forests, 
lakes  and  rivers  ;  they  love  sea  beaches  and  the 
haunts  of  wild  birds  and  animals.  For  this  large 
and  ever-Increasing  multitude  no  country  has  so 
much  to  offer  as  has  Canada.  Indeed,  probably,  no 
country  combines  so  fully  the  various  attractions  of 
an  Ideal  tourist  land.  Here  we  have  historic  asso- 
ciations, not  equal.  It  la  true,  to  those  of  the  Old 
Land,  but  Quebec  and  the  Land  of  Evangeline  repre- 
sent the  best  that  America  has  to  offer.  Many 
choose  them  In  preference  to  those  ot  a  more  hoary 
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age.  As  a  health  resort  Canada  has  much  to  offer. 
The  tool  uights  ami  refreshing  sea  breezes  and 
abundant  ozone  give  tone  and  health  to  those  who 
seek  it,  while  for  special  reasons  those  suffering 
from  pulmonary  trouble  And  Southern  Alberta  pre- 
ferable to  California. 

For  big  game,  towering  moiintains  and  magnin- 
cent  lakes  Canada  U  .vithout  a  peer.  A  quotation 
or  two  nay  servo  to  cniiiliasizc  these  slatements. 
Mr.  Tyrrel!  says,  when  travelling  in  the  north  country, 
"  One  of  the  party  called  attention  to  something  mov- 
ing on  the  distant  shore  to  our  rlslit.  It  turned  out 
to  be  not  one,  but  a  b:iii(l  (jf  ifhiilucr.  Our  canoe 
was  then  turned  to  leeward  of  the  herd,  that  they 
might  not  stent  us  as  we  approached  the  shore. 
Drawing  near  we  loimd  that  there  was  not  only  one 
band,  but  that  there  werp  .  any  bands,  IHerally 
covering  the  country  over  gi.at  areas.  The  valleys 
and  hills  for  miles  seemed  to  be  a  moving  mass  of 
reindeer.  To  estimate  the  numbers  would  be  iiu- 
poBsIblp,  they  ould  only  be  leclioned  in  acres  or 
square  miles." 


PART   II. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
LAUREtlTlA. 


As  the  more  settled  portions  of  Canada  are 
fairly  well  known,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some 
of  the  more  remote  and  less  familiar  sections  of 
our  great  Dominion,  which  may  be  located  by  means 
of  the  accompanying  map. 

Assuming  that  Canada  will  one  day  come  into 
the  possession  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  by 
the  admission  of  that  colony  into  the  Dominion  a 
region  of  provincial  area  is  made  possible  by  uiiit 
fng  Eastern  Labrador  with  the  County  of  Saguenay 
as  far  west  as  the  Saguenay  River,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  near  the  flfty-flfth  parallel,  which  for 
convenience,  we  will  call  "  Laurentia."  Though  most 
of  this  region  is  an  outlying  and  much  neglected 
portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  It  is  of  itself  of 
Immense  proportions,  being  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  in  area.  The  country  is  also 
very  rich  In  various  resources,  and  her  agricultural 
possibilities  are  quite  extensive,  though  bll  are  now 
quite  undeveloped. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  large  section 
of  country  is  situated  comparatively  near  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  Dominion,  having  the  great 
transatlantic  highway  passing  close  (o  her  coast,  yet 
there  are  few  portions  of  Canada  more  completely 
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isolated  or  unfrequented  than  this.  In  consequence 
of  this  isolation  the  territory  has  been  much  mis- 
understood. The  popular  mind  Is  accustomed  to 
think  of  it  as  a  hopelessly  desolate  and  barren 
region,  inhabitated  by  Eskimos  and  Indians,  to- 
gether with  a  few  trappers  and  fishermen,  and 
wholly  devoid  of  interest  or  attraction.  Legends  of 
pirates  and  wreckers,  with  stories  of  wild  beasts 
and  w<!ll-nigh  perpetual  winters,  have  instilled  these 
ideas  iiito  our  minds.  Such  stories  must  be  classed 
with  that  large  body  of  literature  sometimes  alluded 
to  as  •'  fiction  founded  on  fact."  There  is,  indeed, 
in  parts  of  this  region  plenty  of  winter,  desolation, 
poverty  and  uninhabited  space,  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  is  a  country  with  a  different  aspect 
and  a  different  story.  That  other  story  of  genial 
summer,  rich  resources,  magnificent  scenery  and 
grand  possibilities  is  just  as  true  as  the  other,  and 
must  be  briefly  told. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  region,  though 
Utile  known,  are  both  rich  and  varied,  and  iri' 
already  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists. The  great  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  sands 
which  occur  at  intervals  and  ia  large  quantities  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  th:'  eo««t  have  long  been 
known  to  exist,  though  as  yet  little  use  has  been 
made  of  them  rommercially.  The  early  attempts 
made  for  their  development  were  rendered  unprofit- 
able by  hostile  tariffs,  but  now  that  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  ef  Canada  has  been  permanently  estab- 
lished these  deposits,  because  of  their  nearness  to 
Sydney  and  from  being  easily  accessible,  must  take 
on  a  new  importance.  In  addition  to  these  iron 
sands,   explorers  have  discovered  other   deposits   of 
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the  richest  Iron  In  solid  form.  Besides  this,  there 
are  Immense  deposits  of  Labradoritc,  valuable  graph- 
ite mines,  and  traces  of  gold  are  found  in  several 
places  along  the  coast.  Some  geologists.  Indeed 
express  the  belief  that  gold  will  some  day  be  found 
In  this  region  In  greater  richness  than  that  of  the 
Klondike  or  Cape  Nome. 

The  prospects  of  mineral  wealth  are  certainly 
very  promising.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  great  country  Is  pre-eminently  a  lumber  coun- 
try. Perhaps  no  province  In  the  Dominion  is  more 
magnlflcently  supplied  with  valuable  forests  than  is 
this  section  so  long  considered  barren.  Even  the 
extreme  eastern  section,  as  far  north  as  Hamilton 
Inlet,  except  on  the  bleak  and  rocky  coa.st  line  and 
on  the  higher  elevations.  Is  one  majestic  forest  of 
valuable  timber.  The  following  report,  given  by  the 
representative  of  a  comi)any  of  capitalists,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishing  of  a  pulp  Industry,  will  be 
of  Interest  as  conflrmlng  these  statements  : 

Referring  to  the  head  of  the  Hamilton  Inlet  be 
says  :  "  The  geological  formation  of  the  count  rv 
Indicates  mineral  deposits,  but  our  lime  was  loo 
limited  to  Investigate,  as  timber  w;is  the  primary 
object  of  our  visit.  The  timber  hcrr  is  ali  spruce 
and  some  of  it  is  of  iuim..nse  size,  the  large  timber 
being  nearly  all  on  the  margins  of  rivers.  Straight 
thrifty  spruce  timber  of  smaller  size  is  litprally  un- 
limited In  quantity.  I  think  I  can  .say  there  Is 
enough  iiulp  wood  on  Haniillou  Inlet  to  last  one 
-lundred  years  at  one  himdred  cords  a  day.  Hamil- 
ton Inlet  is  a  remarkable  arm  of  the  sea,  and  with- 
out doubt  before  many  years  111. uh  capital  will  be 
placed  there  to  develop  the  wonderful   resources  of 
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that  interesting  region."  The  forests  which  have 
made  New  Brunswick  wealthy  and  famous  probably 
in  some  respects  do  not  excel  those  of  Laurentla 
still  hi  their  virgin  state.* 

Asb'^clated  with  this  timber  and  mineral  wealth 
there  are  also  found  in  this  region  some  of  the  most 
important  water  powers  In  all  Canada.  On  the  great 
river  flowing  Into  the  head  of  Lake  Melville,  or 
Hamilton  Inlet,  there  is  a  waterfall  which  for 
height  and  volume  and  general  grandeur  is  said  to 
take  the  palm  from  Niagara.  The  presence  of  those 
great  waterfalls  must  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  forest  and  mines  by  affording  power  for  develop- 
ment. The  name  of  "  Labrador "  is  already  made 
famous  by  the  Importance  of  its  deep  sea  flaherles  as 
well  as  those  of  its  coastal  waters.  The  best  quality 
of  all  the  chief  varieties  of  the  fish  of  commerce 
abound  in  its  waters  and  streams  In  their  season. 
Some  twenly-flve  thousand  people  are  engaged  an- 
nually in  this  industry  alone,  and  this  great  source 
of  wealth  Is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment 
here.     Buc  what  of  the  climate  and  agriculture  ? 

The  climate  of  this  promising  section  of  the  Do- 
minion is,  like  its  resources,  varied  according  to 
locality.  A  section  of  country  extending  six  li\m- 
dred  miles  east  and  west,  and  four  hundref';  miles 
north  and  south,  must  necessarily  have  considerable 
variety  of  climate,  especially  when  located  as  the 
one  under  consideration.  The  climate  of  the  western 
section,  and  extending  rs  far  east  as  Natashquan,  is 
about  Identical  with  that  of  the  Gaspfi  Peninsula, 
differing  very  little  from  that  of  other  portions  of 
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Eastern  Canada,  and  capable  of  producing  to  per- 
fection and  in  abundance  the  ip-ains  and  vegetables 
and  most  of  tlie  fruits  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
Quebec  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also  Instructive 
to  a  surprising  degree.  He  says  :  "  With  a  proper 
selection  of  hardy  stocks,  fruit  growing  can  be  car- 
ried on  most  profitably  even  in  Gasp^,  and  pears 
can  be  grown  successfully  to  full  ripening  among 
the  Laurentian  Mountains." 

The  occupation  of  the  people  since  the  settle- 
mcnt  of  the  country  has  not  been  calculated  to 
encourage  agriculture,  or  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural Instincts,  yet  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  noble  calling.  The  Census  Commissioner, 
who  visited  this  coast  in  1901,  says  :  "  From  Tadou- 
sac  (o  Port  Neuf  the  peo|>Ie  live  )>>  farming  and 
lumbering,  while  from  Port  Neuf  to  Blanc  Sablon 
the  residents  depend  almost  wholly  on  fishing  and 
hunting.  From  Port  Neuf  to  Nafa-shquan,  however, 
|)otatops  are  cultivated  successfully  and  almost  every 
family  has  a  kitchen  garden  in  which  as  good  vege- 
tables are  raised  as  any  grown  around  Quebec." 

He  further  states:  "In  IKSl  nothing  like  this 
was  seen,  nor  were  there  aay  c«ws  or  horses  own?d 
by  the  resident.-  cast  of  Port  Neuf,  but  to-day  horses, 
cows,  etc..  are  to  he  seen,  and  fresh  milk,  butter  and 
eggs  can  be  had  as  far  east  as  Natashquan."  It 
would  seem  hy  thf«e  reports  that  the  people  to 
their  own  great  aiivantage  are  gradoally  turninR  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  country  may  not  be 
essentially  an  agricultural  one.  but  it  is  clear  that 
there  arc  sections,  comparable  to  some  provinces  in 
extent,     as     well     as     In     soil     and     climate,    well 
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adapted  lo  this  most  stAple  of  occupations.  The 
climatic  and  agricultural  character  of  the  extreme 
east  !'  of  course,  much  less  favorable,  but  even  here 
in  )^<)  more  favored  spcM.onq  a  limited  degree  of 
a:;i<' nlture  may  be  carried  on. 

The  great  need  of  this  teirltory  is  population. 
The  inhabitants,  all  told.  In  both  sections,  now  num- 
ber some  fifteen  thousand  souls,  and  are  entirely 
conflned  to  the  coastal  settlements.  Though  the 
country,  except  In  the  extreme  west.  Is  absolutely 
without  roads  or  public  works.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
know  that  In  some  sections  the  population  has 
quadrupled  In  the  last  decade.  A  natural  Increase, 
even  without  being  supplemented  from  the  outside, 
would  in  the  next  decade  mean  a  poulation  of  con- 
siderable Importance.  Within  the  next  generation, 
and  perhaps  much  earlier,  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  likely  to  witness  a  great  development  of  its 
resources  and  an  in<  roase  of  population. 

The  country  seems  to  have  sufficient  attraotlons 
to  draw,  and  means  to  support  a  coniparatlvply  li.rge 
number  of  people,  and  these  would  quickly  i/nd  their 
way  thither  if  it  were  brought  more  fully  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  especially  by  land  and  In  winter 
season.  What  Is  really  needed  Is  a  ralhv.iy  line  ex- 
tending from  the  Lake  St.  ,Iohn  resion  ligiit  down 
to  some  good  liarbor  In  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 
A  branih  line  should  also  run  through  ♦o  the  head 
of  Hamilton  Inlet.  This  would  doubtless  be  an  ex- 
pensive line  to  build,  but  it  would  undoubtedly 
ultimately  become  profitable. 
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The  country  containing  the  famous  Lake  St. 
John  region,  which,  together  with  the  County  of 
Charievoix,  we  have  for  description  associated  with 
the  name  of  Saguenay,  in  recognition  of  the  great 
river  which  forms  one  of  Its  chief  physical  features. 
This  territory,  extending  from  the  seventieth  to  the 
seventy-fifth  degree  of  west  longitude,  a  breadth  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  and  south,  represents 
an  area  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  This  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  supports  a  junuiatlon  of  over 
five  million  people. 

The  southern  part  of  the  territory  here  outlined 
is  very  well  known,  being  in  intimate  touch  with 
the  outside  world  by  the  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  and 
in  summer  also  by  steamer.  We  shall  turn  our 
altentlon,  therefore,  first  to  the  northern  section  of 
the  country.  North  of  the  height  of  land  it  has  long 
been  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  has,  however,  in 
recent  years  been  partly  explored  and  surveyed  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  so  that  Its  chief  features 
are  now  pretty  well  known. 

Lying  Just  north  of  the  low  bills  which  form  thfl 
height    of    land,  sometimes    called    the    Laurentiau 
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Mountains,  is  situated  the  once  fabled  Lake  Mlstai- 
slnl,  the  chief  physical  feature  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  While  not  so  vast  In  extent  as  tradition 
made  it,  this  Is  still  a  large,  even  magnificent,  body 
of  water,  being  by  far  the  largest  lake  in  Eastern 
Canada. 

The  soil  of  the  country  around  this  lake  overlies 
limestone,  and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
being  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  elevation  of  the  country,  the  climate 
is  not  so  favorable  as  the  latitude  would  Indicate, 
and  the  great  depth  of  the  lake  renders  Its  waters, 
much  of  which  comes  from  the  north,  constantly 
cold,  a  fact  which  also  Influences  the  climate.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
especially  has  a  very  pleasant  summer  climate  and 
some  agricultural  possibilities.  The  highest  mean 
temperature  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  end  of 
August  (1885)  was  something  over  eighty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  general  msan  was  about  fifty- 
six  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  is  not  a  bad  show- 
ing considering  that  188B  was  a  very  wet  season. 
It  indicates  a  summer  climate  very  similar  to  that 
of  Scotland,  which,  by  the  Scotchman  at  least,  is 
regarded  as  quite  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  little  danger.  It  Is  said,  from  slight  sum- 
mer f  -OS's,  though  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are 
grown  each  year  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  jmst. 

Mr.  Ix)we  says  :  "  The  waters  of  Mlstasslni  and 
of  the  adjoining  large  lakes  are  full  of  fish.  The 
principal  kinds  arc  lake  trout,  river  trout,  white- 
flsb,  plcKerel  and  suckers,  all  of  large  size  and  fine 
quality.  These  flsheries  would  be  of  considerable 
commercial  value  it  access  could  be  had  to  them  by 
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railway."  The  country  |g  deniely  covenNl  by  foreats 
of  Ppruce,  pine  and  birch,  but  the  growth  U  not 
generally  of  large  ilze.  though  this  la  probably  due 
largely  to  the  frequency  of  forest  flres.  The  growth 
as  now  reported  la  splendidly  suited  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp,  and  the  supply  Is  said  to  be  practi- 
cally Inexhaustible.  Excellent  water  powers  are  also 
In  the  vicinity. 

Lake  St  John  Is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  miles  In  circumference,  and 
quite  round  and  regular  In  shape.  Emptying  Into 
thia  Immense  catch-baain  are  some  nineteen  rivers  a 
number  of  which  are  navigable  for  steamers.  These 
rivers  unite  their  waters  In  the  lake,  which  becomes 
the  source  of  the  mighty  Saguenay,  which  leaves 
the  lake  through  the  "grand  discharge."  This  lake  Is 
called  the  homo  of  the  "  Ouananlche,"  or  great  fresh 
water  salmon,  and  on  this  account  attracts  a  large 
number  of  sporUmen  and  tourists. 

This  country  Is  essentially  agricultural,  and 
though  comparatively  recently  colonized,  has  made 
great  strides  In  the  development  of  this  Industry 
The  soil  Is  almost  universally  composed  of  rich 
gray  clay  with  a  fertility  well-nigh  Inexhaustible. 

The  climate  of  this  region  Is  more  mild  than  that 
of  Montreal,  and  the  snowfall  less  than  at  Quebec 
As  an  Indication  of  the  climate.  It  Is  said  melons  are 
successfully  grown  In  the  open  air. 

This  territory  has  already  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, not  less  than  sixty  thousand  people,  and  Is 
rapidly  Increasing.  Uniting  with  It,  as  we  have  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  In  this  description, '  the 
County  of  Charlevoix,  the  population  would  probably 
amount  to  eighty  or  ninety  thousand.    This  Is  about 
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ilouble  thai  of  llii\  State  of  Neva(]a,  anil  nearly 
iloul)le  that  of  Manitolia  when  it  was  admitted  as  a 
province  of  ('anaila.  There  are  already  a  number 
of  towns  of  fonsiderahle  importance,  of  which 
Koliei'val,  Chicoiilimi  and  Murray  Day  are  the  most 
iin|)ortant. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  Saguenay  River  m\ist  be 
made  before  passing  from  this  interestinR  section 
of  the  Dominion  : 

"  The  SaRuonay  can  hardly  be  called  a  river.  It 
is  rather  a  stupendous  chasm  from  one  to  two  miles 
in  width,  doubtless  of  earthquake  oriRin,  cleft  for 
sixty-five  miles  throuRh  the  I,aurentian  plateau. 
Its  walls  are  almost  an  unbroken  line  of  naked  cliffs 
of  syenite  and  gneiss.  Its  depth  is  many  hundred 
feet  greater  than  the  St.  Lawrence  :  indeed  if  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  drained  dry  all  the  fleets  of  the 
world  might  float  in  the  abyss  of  the  Saguenay  and 
yet  find  anchoi'age  only  in  a  few  places.  Of  mere 
soft  beauty  the  Saguenay  landscape  can  show  none 
save  the  one  or  two  valleys  where  tributary  streams 
flow  in.  It  has  been  called,  indeed,  the  River  of 
Death,  Silence,  nakedness  and  awe  brood  over  it. 
Its  griin  solitudes  are  shunned  by  bird  and  insect. 
The  jirofound  Immoving  waters,  on  account  of  their 
great  depth,  appear  as  black  as  pitch,  with  purple 
gleams  In  the  sunlight,  and  arc  broken  only  when 
the  back  of  a  white  whale  rises  for  a  moment  into 
view.  Its  overpowering  sublimity  and  noiseless 
desolation  becomes  oppressive  to  some  visitors.  A 
writer  in  the  London  Timcn  called  it  '  Nature's 
sarcophagus.' "  • 
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"Capes  Trinily  and  Sagnenay  suard  ils  entra.ico 
ami  are  railed  the  ,.|i,„a.v  ,.f  Sagnenay  R.-enerv. 
These  great  ellffs,  the  one  l,.;oO  and  the  other  1  St'.o 
teet  in  height,  ^vat<h  ea.di  other  across  the  blael; 
giilt  of  Kternity  Uay,  the  narrow  fiord  wherein  IN- 
Konnding  line  nmst  deseend  a  thonsanil  feet  to  r.v,..|, 
the  bottom.  The  dreadful  suhlimitv  of  thes,.  ,„o 
montories,  SDi-inging  sheer  fronl  the  lilaeic  depths  of 
the  niyslerions  rivi-r,  eoiiipels  the  reverence  of  11,,. 
most  indifferent," 

Taking  tills  territory  as  a  xvhole,  it  is  one  rf 
great  natural  wealth  an,i  l>ig  ,vith  future  promise 
and  it  is  liound,  in  time,  to  heeome  il„.  .seen,,  or  gre.t 
aehievement  and   a    teeming  population 


CHAPTER    III. 


HUDSON    SEA. 


We  now  approach  for  description  a  series  of 
territories  bordering  on  tbe  great  Hudson  Bay,  or 
sea,  as  it  should  more  properly  be  called.  Before 
taking  up  any  description  of  the  surrounding  CDun- 
try  we  will  devote  a  chapter  to  this  important  Inland 
sea  of  the  Dominion,  that  the  value  of  the  surround- 
ing country  may  be  the  better  understood.  Probably 
no  land-locked  body  of  salt  water  can  be  found  to 
equal  it  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  dimensions,  roughly 
speaking,  are  a  thousand  miles  long,  by  six  hundred 
broad.  It  has  been  fittingly  called  the  "  Mediter- 
ranean of  the  North." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  most 
wonderful  physical  feature  of  North  America  ;  its 
discovery  by  the  intrepid  navigator.  Sir  Henry 
Hudson,  and  his  tragic  end  somewhere  wtthln  its 
waters,  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  Ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ships  have  constantly  visited  its  waters  by  way 
of  the  straits  which  unite  it  with  the  ocean.  It  Is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  visited  portions  of 
Canada,  and  the  fact  that  no  further  progress  and 
no  increase  of  shipping  has  developed  in  all  these 
years  seems  at  first  a  little  strange.  It  is  the  same 
92 
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lonely,  unfrequented  sea  that  it  was  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  the  surrounding  country  gives  no 
further  evidence  of  the  millions  of  Europeans  on 
this  continent  than  were  to  be  found  two  centuries 
ago  Indeed,  so  long  has  this  condition  continued 
that  even  Canadians  seem  to  have  become  quite 
reconciled  to  It,  and  look  upon  both  the  sea  and  the 
surrounding  land  as  a  place  of  little  or  no  value  and 
always  destined  to  remain  as  It  is.  Except  the  fur 
tiaders  and  a  few  missionaries  there  is  absolutely 
no  civilization  anywhere  on  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  coast  which  encircle  it. 

There  is  no  way,  except  by  the  Indian  canoe,  of 
reaching  it  overland  from  any  Canadian  point 
though  at  one  place  its  tidewater  is  within  two 
■  hundred  miles  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Supplies  of  any  Importance  th  are  sent  to  its 
shores  have  to  be  shipped  by  w  ,  of  Liverpool  or 
London,  necessitating  two  trips  across  the  Atlantic 
Since  the  year  1883  the  Canadian  Government  has 
sent  a  few  expeditions  into  the  bay,  chlefiy  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  navigability  of  Hudson  Strait. 
The  official  reports  of  these  expeditions  have  been 
invariably  favorable  to  those  regions. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1882,  a  report  was  laid 
before  the  Parliament  of  Canada  detailing  the 
results  of  an  expedition  despatched  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  Inquiring  into  the  navigability  of  Hudson  Strait 
and  Bay,  and  at  the  same  time  gathering  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  resources  of  that  region,  and 
its  availahlllty  as  a  field  for  settled  habitation. 
This  report  represents  the  first  properly  organized 
attempt  that  has    ever    been    made  to   pierce  the 
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scrrets  of  HuUsoli  Hay  for  the  public  bciiuttt.  This 
ri-'port  niado  u  deep  iMii)roHsion  on  tho  i)ubllc  mind, 
as  the  followiiiK  will  iriillcate  : 

"  It  if;  at  fii'si  blush  not  easy  to  uiulorstand  why 
tliiy  mighty  cxpausL'  of  water,  oeeupyiug  the 
peeuliiiily  iui|>oi'lanl  position  that  it  docs,  should 
remain  tor  so  many  generations  eoniparalively  unex- 
plored, 'ind  wliolly  unulilizod,  except  as  a  hunt- 
ing-Kround  for  a  few  New  Bedford  whalers,  or  a 
medium  of  easy  eomniunication  between  some  half- 
dozen  scattered  factories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. AltliouKli  called  a  bay,  it  is  really  an  inlaiul 
sea,  one  thousand  miles  in  length  by  six  hundred 
miles  in  width,  having  thus  an  area  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand  scpiare  miles,  or  quite  halt  that 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  drains  an  sxpanse  of  coun- 
try spreading  out  moi'e  tlian  two  thousand  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  fifteen  liundr"d  ii'iles  from 
north  to  south,  or  an  area  of  three  uiillion  squrre 
miles."  * 

Into  its  mnjesllc  waters  |iour  feeders  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  llocky  Mountains,  on  the  west,  and 
in  Labrador  in  the  cast,  while  southward  it  stretches 
out  its  river  roots  far  below  the  49th  parallel 
until  they  tap  the  same  lake  source  which  sends  a 
stream  into  the  Guif  of  Mexico.  Despite  its  dis- 
tance northward  its  blue  waves  are  never  bound 
by  ice  fetters,  and  its  broad  gateway  to  the  Atlantic 
is  certainly  navigable  four  months  out  of  the  year, 
and  possibly  all  the  year  round  to  properly  equipped 
steamships.  Its  depths  abound  in  finny  wealth, 
from  the  mamrtoth  whale  to  the  tiny  caiilln.  Its 
shores   are    serrated    by    numerous    streams,   some 
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iiavlKal.l.'  for  a  Ioi.k  distiin.-i.  i„ia,„|,  an,l  mi  sto.kcl 

heir  l,u„k»,  With  valuable  ,i,„|,er  ready  f„r  the 
'un,ber,„aa.s  a.xc,  U«  l«,a„„»  „ro  ri.h  In  ," LmU 
"-  of  „,any  kind..  Tlu-  ™,„ury  whose  n,a,«iu  i 
...e  lavrs  ,.s  well  adu,„c,l  for  ,illa«,.  and  pas^.m^,. 
vh,  e  al  round  the  ro„ion  .swarnts  wi.h  anitnals  and' 
bird.  wh„.se  nosh  or  far  rendn.  thcir  .Lasc  a  hig  . 
lucrative  oiuijloynient.  ' 

Other  published  statements  con.erning  this 
wonderful  region  are  as  follows  :  "As  ,o  thema  e 
resout^ces  of  Hudson  I3ay,  it  is  known  that  for  tnore 
han  forty  years  American  whalers  have  regularlv 
found  harvests  there.  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Usheries  Department  shows  that  (ho  return  of  fiftv 
whaimg   voyages   there    amounts    to    $I,r.7i.uoo,   o"r 

•!rn:  T  T'^^'-  '"'"  ™""-'  °f  ''^"  «■'"  ^^h"""  oil 
alone  taken  from  the  Hudson  Bay  by  United  States 
Whalers  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv  i»  esti- 
mated  a  $150,000  per  year  for  the  past  ten  vears. 
The  Hudson  H  Bay  Company  reap  over  $50  000  a 
year  from  the  blubber  of  the  porpoise  an,l  walrus 
he-e.  While  the  bay  teems  in  certain  parts  with 
salmon  cod,  whiting,  trout,  hake,  pollock  an,l  „,a„y 
o  her  fish.  The  salmon  aboun.l  in  the  streatns  run- 
"ing  into  the  Hudson  Strait  so  plentlfullv  that  a 
ship  can  be  loaded  with  them  in  a  few  davs  Thev 
are  proved  to  be  the  best  In  the  world.  The  same 
may  be  .said  of  the  trout." 

CM  '^T  ''?°''"'  "^  ""^  """'•  ^<"-«  ■•^^■■"•"'"l  as  highly 
colored  and  much  overdrawn,  so  manifestlv  were 
they  ,„  opposition  to  the  preconceived  prejudices 
of  Ignorance  and  indifference.  The  manner  in  which 
th.s  region,  both  by  land  and  sea,  has  been  BiK.ken 
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of  li.is,  however,  been  more  than  sustained  by  the 
more  reeent  reports  by  IJr.  Robert  Bi'M,  the  Dominion 
Surveyor.  This  Kentlemiin  paid  an  official  visit  to 
inis  region  In  1897  8.  He  descrtbe-s  it  in  Blotting 
terms,  the  following  of  which  Is  a  synopsis: 

"The  Hudson  Bay  is  half  as  large  as  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  drains  a  vast  territory,  three  mil- 
lion square  mile.s  in  area.  Vast  rivers  flow  into  it 
from  the  south,  east  and  west,  flowing  from  places 
as  distant  as  the  plains  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
in  its  waters  live  undisturbed  flsh  and  oil  bearlUK 
mammals,  along  Its  shores  are  fine  harbors.  In  the 
country  surrounding  it  are  rich  mineral  deposits  and 
flno  farming  lands.  But  It  Is  a  portion  destitute 
of  human  habitation.  White  whale,  walrus  as  big  as 
elephants,  and  fur-bearing  seals  disport  themselves 
umlisturbed  in  the  watfir.  On  land  there  Is  wealth, 
with  no  one  to  take  it  away. 

"  But  all  this  is  in  the  Arctic  region,"  you  say. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  says  Dr.  Bell,  Director  of  (he  Geo- 
logical Survey.  "  Moose  Bay  is  in  a  latitude  further 
south  than  London,  and  the  more  northern  portion  of 
Hudson  Bay  is  at  about  the  same  latitude  as  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  clim:i;o  also  compares  very 
favorabty  with  that  of  the  same  latitude  in  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  The  Bay  does  not  freeze 
across  in  the  winter,  the  winter  conditions  there 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
"  The  Hudson  Bay  route  would  bring  the  great 
North-West  as  near  to  Europe  as  the  city  of  Quebec. 
It  offers,  perhaps,  the  route  to  the  Yukon  dstrlct, 
and  is  the  natural  route  to  the  oil  wells  of  thi,  great 
North-West.  Gold  is  there— specimens  of  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  have  been  brought  Into  the  Hudson's 
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f;y  f^'^^l^-Py^^-^-    .■ontHl„i„B    Bol,l,    has     iHvn 

ZZ\l  V  ""T'^'"'  ^"""^  '«"••>■•  -"  -""Vial 
go  1  has  h«.„  foun.l,  arronllnR  .„  M,,  WiiUam 
Ogilvio  ,„  ,he  vallo.v.s.  r,v„s,„n.  I,„,,  ,..„„..,,  'j  ^ 
and  ead  are  ab„ndantly  Indi.ated  in  many  phices." 
History  has  It  that  Hudson  and  a  few  of  his 
men  were  almndonod  i„  „„  .„„.„  hoa,  l,v  a  n„„i„n„s 
crnw,  after  a  winter  of  privation  in  a  southern  po  .^^ 
of  James  Bay.  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  were 
drowned  n.Iserably.  „r.  I,„„  ,,,„„,  ,„„,,  ,./ 
1..V  Btating  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  fan.ons  explorer 

IZuJ  "■;"•  "■'"'  '""  '■"""-""-.  "ved  out  ,h.. 

allotted  span  of  life  in  that  pleasant  climate  and 
were  probably  a«  happy  a«  though  living  in  England 

re-en.t,  T"'  1^"!°'"'  """  ""■  O"'"''"  ""vernmenl, 
re^entty  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  wllds  of 
Northern  Ontario,  declares  "that  Hudson  and 
James  Bays  are  destined  to  become  the  greatest 
flshlng  ground   In   the   world.     There   Is   abundance 

While  T";^''",''  ''"  ^""'*'  ^^'""^'^  ''»"  ™rtfish. 
^hile  in  the  streams  brook  trou'  abound."  Mr 
Jones  says  the  breeding  grounds  are  a  hundred  time., 
larger  than  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
Atlantic  ood  fisheries  are  not  a  shadow  to  what  mev 
be  developed  around  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Hudson  Straits  have  a  shorter  period  of 
navigation  than  the  sea  itself,  being  blocked  with 
ice  between  seven  and  eight  months  of  the  year 
The  waters  of  the  bay  Itself,  however,  are  open  to 
navigatior.  much  longer,  especially  in  the  west  and 
south,  probably  tor  a  period  not  much  less  than  the 
l-iilf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Indeed,  the  bay  Is  said  to 
never  freeze  In  the  greater  portion  of  Its  area,  but 
rather  only  for  a  limited  distance  along  its 
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!^!.allow.T  .oast  line.  Thl.s  .onipHratlv.ly  long  open 
season  of  uuviKatlon  on  ,ho  br.  ,«  a  n.a.l  "f  ,Zh 
l-"r.o.(an,o  to   the   f.m.ro,   Inasnnuh   as   whon        is 

I.  e, ,  Its  coast-wlse  trade  is  likely  to  becon.e  a  feature 
of    Iniiiortauce.  "-aiuri 


CHM'TKR    IV, 

between  the  west,™  Zl        \''°"""''''"''  ""^  '""""v 

tory    last     l.    ■  •    .  ,"      , 'r^'  '^'"■'^"''•-  ""-'  '"e  ter,!- 

WPI-  Ottawa     o  a  i,„i „t '       ?;"    '""    """>■    "'   "■« 
iL  "    '"  a  point   nor  h   nf  m.r  m 

•he  entran.0  of  Jan,e«  Bay.    w   „|,    ,  ,  "  "''"■  "^'"■ 

would   be  an   area   of  -.hn,,  '  ''"""'lai'™ 

«.eat  Britain  and  1^1^  """'"  '''"«'"'">  »' 

Kno?n^n■':;'  s;'err"7  '^  °°« °'  ""^  '-* 

'V«   -n    ulipZt    at     :  ee"^"r  t,     T'    "' 
who  Inhabit  it,  It  H  al-.,Jt      r^ ,  *''"    '"'"""« 

t'on.     A  few  ,0,0/"",,'  "■"""'"  '""""- 
represents  its  on  y  .,;,""  ""  '    '""  ^'"""■'"'y 

;^  rleh   and   fa.r'L;     etmt^d'^t'^Vr  ^""'"'^ 
large  white  population  '""  ""'"''  <"  « 

t-ruthr,,:^,'^;,  rh';ne°';r%-^'-  --^  -- 

venlence  Is  s„  ^  °  ^'I's  teii.tory  for  present  .on- 
civi.lzati;n^,:t  rrd^nirhe"":'  '"^  ''^''^'  •" 
is  sufflelent  to  say  tbaM,  T.  ^Zr^  'T'T  " 
aad  minerals,  with  a  .oodly  ^^^^^r-  ^ 'aTbi: 
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l'|»'lM.  a».l  will  ,„„|„„bl..,lly  1„  ,|,„,  Hint,  he  orn.- 
l"-'l.  as  s..t,l,.„„.„t  Is  ni|,l,lly  ,.,,.,.|,|„k  „,,  ,„  ,h„t 
-limtl,,,,,  w,.  will.  .I.,.,.,.r„,-,.,  turn  .„„•  h(I..„,|.,„ 
"ioro  parlin.l.rly  lo  Ih..  ,„„,l.  „r  ,|,..  ,,..|«l„  „f  ,„„„ 
>miy   IMT..   h,.  .stu„.,l   that  this  h<.|Kl.t    of  lan.l.  or 

-llvl-llDK  walcrsl |„.,«„„„  thr  noMI,  «,„|  sou. I,    Is 

«o  (.'.■nlle  Ir,  lis  H.-vullo,,  that  It  i„-...s,.„ls  no  barrier 
to  easy   railway  construi  lion. 

Tho  wholo  ,,f  ,„e  north,.™  lerrilory  1,  ,.„v..r„, 
With  a  dons,.  ,or,.st,  a  «oo,lly  porllon  of  whl.h  is 
'™V  '"""7-  '■■"'«•  i"  "■«  fl'M-.  ."u.,  prove  of 
U^^al  hnporlanc,.  from  a  ,o„,„uurim  and  .loinosll,. 
point  of  vl,.w.  Th«  .ounlry  is  also  drain,.,,  „n,l 
Ks  snrfa,..  ,narke,l  by  many  lak,.„  an,|  rivers  both 
Broat  and  small.  Thcso  l,„ih  a,l,l  l„.r,u.y  an,!  f,.rlilliv 
to  the  ,ounlry,  as  well  as  affor.l  a  m,.anH  for  the 
easy  tr-msporlatlon  of  the  enormous  produ,ls  ot 
its  for..sl.  when  in  ti.ne  they  shall  seek  the  oulshle 
workl. 

Is  the  Abittlbl,  a  part  of  whl,h  Ih-s  within  these 
boundaries.  This  is  a  beautiful  she..t  of  water  of 
very  Irregular  shape,  having  many  islands 

Nature  has  designed  this  terrllory  primarily  for 
an  agricultural  region,  a.s  the  great  plains  etreleh- 
Ing  away  from  the  height  of  land  towards  Hudson 
Bay  may  testify.  Though  now  .overed  with  dense 
forests  they  have.  It  Is  said,  a  most  exeellent  soil. 
,,':  :  ?;  A™8t™ne,  of  the  C.P.R.  Emigration  and 
Colonization  Department,  sp.aklng  of  this  great 
northland,  said:  "The  country  west  of  Lake 
Mistasslnl,  and  north  of  the  Laurentlan  Mountains 
has  much  go,.,l  land,  equal  to  and  even  better  than 
that  to  the  south  ol  them."    This  Is  corroborated  by 


Kiipena,  or  Xorth  Qiu/u-c 


loi 
many  wKncsHi.H,  unci  fr  Is  u, '    i  .. 

"'II  ■»  to , . ' ;  " '  ""'"■"^■''  '"•'■'■ «"-  '>'""i.-i 

Wheat  h..i     a       h^'  "■'"""  '"  *^'"  «""'»  "» 

"i..:  :;^;;i;u;r,;ra;r:i;:,.r:"'V'''^-' "-'•'«•'• 
-ntsn.„,..,,.r„tr,Mrr:;r.."°''''"^-''- 

of  Sioat  impoilaiK,..     ft  i,  thonirht  ,  , ,  "'""'"■''■ 

wost  s,,,o  Of  .,.e,,ay.,,„,;rj.X' -'?"'■■? 
'■>Oi,.s   of   potatoes  and    other    ,„„k    ^        '  °" 

S'own   at  the  most    norn  ern    \ul       I  ^""'"^'■v 
I'^oit  George  "     The  h„v  >  °"   ■^''^   "o^'  »' 

uioifct        ' He  hardier  cereals    he  thinto   „     i. 

ui   naj  ,    by   this   means  alone 
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cattle  are  successfully  kent  at  thi» 

post  ^  ""''  "OS'  northern 

Mr.  Lowe  found  spruce  trees  f^r.!      L         "•"•*• 
tance  up  the  ,Jle  Hiv»r   if!!  considerable  dis- 

^^^-^-^^-"'^^"-^ 

docks    m  the  future   must  be  handled  much  of 


Ruperta,  or  North  Quebec  ,03 

coast  of  Hudson  Bay  m;y  OH 'f.  °°  .">"  «'^'«™ 
of  fancy,  as.  Indeed  ft?,  k  ??  ^^^  '"'*  *  ^'^^ 
facts  it  ,s  quite  ;thn  /i^  '"'  "^"  •"  "'^^^ 
twentieth   century      plrV  ^"'^"'illties   of  the 

for  th.e  •.unteTyerr.^redrth  mL^::"^'" 

progress  toucLd^lheerern^  "tLr"""""'  ''"<' 
large  centres  of  trade  int^f  ^^  ^P™"«  '»'» 
Some  time  In  the  f^f,?J     '"  ""'■•^dibly  short  time. 

now  scarcelyVnown   w  "  T    "'"'  "^"^  '"««''  P'«^™. 
arce.y  known,  will  have  a  similar  history. 


CHAPTER    V. 
NORTH   OUTARIO. 


Tins  great  territory,  having  its  western  boundary 
from  a  point  on  the  Albany  River  to  Lake  Huron, 
following  the  western  watershed  of  Moose  River 
basin,  is  similar  in  form  and  area  to  the  last  de- 
scribed. It  includes  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Niplssing  and  Algoma  to  the  48th  meridian.  Lying 
side  by  Bide,  it  is  quite  natural  that  these  two  ter- 
ritories should  have  much  in  common,  both  in  climate 
and  general  features.  There  are.  however,  some  differ- 
ences worthy  of  note.  This  territory,  which  we  here 
call  North  Ontario,  has  considerable  of  its  area  in 
a  more  southern  location  than  Ruperta,  and  while 
its  northern  coast  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  James 
Bay,  the  southern  boundary  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  double  sense  maritime 
as  to  location.  It  is  traversed  6y  different  lines  of 
railway  and  has  a  considerable  population  This 
development  of  the  southern  section  is.  for  the  most 
part,  quite  modern,  and  is  still  going  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  population  at  the  present  time  Is  per- 
haps, from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand. 

The  character  of  this  territory  Is  greatly  diver- 
sified,  the  south   being    in    strong    contrast  to   the 
north,   the  former  being   broken   and   metalliferous, 
while  the  latter  is  generally  level    and  agricultural 
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TheTpR    t™'           ''f  <="■'»'•«'    country  as   well 

'owing  the   watershed,   thus   presentine   to  thp   ,1 

vel!er   the   worst  features   of  the  country  n   hit 

nevertheless,   uany   beantif.ii   „  1.    ^^^^^-  ''   has, 

though  now  covered  by  heavv  for».f=  ""  "naracter, 
entire  section  is  drained  by  Ihe  waters  of  trM""' 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  the t      s  saidlT 

Te^  It?a"b*"  '"^  ^'""'""'°  '-  a-'e".tura  "pu'r 
poses.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  thirteen 
mlHion  acres   of  good   arable   .and   In   its   nonh'::" 

-srtr^rr:o:!r^;r^- 

T:TrX  ■  "  ^"'"^  ""'-'o  '^  -n,e7h:f  coider 
than  South  Ontario,  but  not  any  colder  than  some 
of  the  densely  populated  countries  of  Eur^p™- 
The  records  of  the  temperature  at  Moose  Factory  in 
he  coldest  Winter  months   reveals  the  fact     hit  i" 

zzvi'T'Trir  r"''  ''''"'■ «"''- 

am  says.        In  my  garden  at  Moose  Factory 


'i 
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Is  erown   as   fine  vegetables  aa  ran   be  grown  any 
Where  in  Ontario.     About  the  only  thinlZt  w, 
not  r  pen  is  Indian  corn  ;  tomatoes  thrive  wel     Z 
the  district  is  noted  for  its  fine  celery" 

in  J"?  '"1""''"  ''*""  •'"'■'"S  a  long  series  of  years 
■ndicate   that   the   first   snow   makes   its   appearance 

If  An  n      tL  ■■'  "'"  '"'"'  ^"^""^  the  last 

01  April.  This  CO.  responds  almost  identically  with 
nmny  sections  of  Canada  much  farther  to  the  soT.  h 
U  would  seem  that  this  Whole  territory  was  hig  ly 

"  "'  'ZTTu'"  ""'  "^^P^™'-  agricultural  p^^r' 
sn.ts,  and  doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  all  Its 
•irtvantages  win  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

Moose  River  is  a  noble  stream,  and  has  many 
arge  tributaries,  covering  almost  all  part^orthe 
"...ntry.  At  the  Junction  of  the  Abit.ibI  it  is  over  .' 
me  in  Width.    The  nature  of  the  country,  geolo^i 

a^  sh",  ow  ^'"•'"""'^  '"  thefactthatth;strea;l 
are  .shallow  as  compared  with  their  breadth.  It  i. 
•stated,  however,  that  specially-constructed  steam- 
boats^ one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  could  navig^e 
he  Moose  River  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  the  lowest  summer  season.  This  " 
somewha  farther  than  the  St.  John  River,  in  New 
Brunswick,  is  navigable  during  the  sam;  period 
The  great  Albany  River  fo,-ms  a  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  and  will  be  referred  to  later  on  The 
presence  of  these  great  rivers  must  eventually  be  of 

"nrth  r'"''"''"  '"  •'"  """"'■■^  f-  transportation 
and  other  reasons. 

Already   a   number   of   railway   lines   have   been 
projected    for    this   section,  having   their   obje^ive 


North  Ontario 

f^om  a  railway  t,air  AM™  "^^  *""  "''  ^""'-' 
I«--t  on  tho  north  ast  or  T"';  '"."""""  """  -- 
"■o-e  for  It  than  o^nT  '"^  '*^'''"<>'-y  will  mean 

the  harbor  o^Moe  pL^:"'"''"''"  "  '^  ^'-^  ^hat 
Shallowness  of  the  entrant  '^'  ^  ^'™"°'  °'  '"e 
that  Of  Fort  George  ...  T     "^"""^  *"  compared  with 

!«  lm„roved  by  thl  elnend  i,  ""*V'  ''°^'''"--  """" 
Of  money,  while  fors'.n!  "' ™"'*'"<'™"'«  ^-""^ 
affords  /ood  sieue  an?.  7,  ""  """'''  "  ="■•-''>■ 
iB  the  only  really  ^„^^h     ?'""  """"^-  "'  *»ter.     It 

and  Not  Ja^n^rs  „  reoTstrr  T""^"  '^'^^^ 
the  ,K,ssible  exception  of  Severn  "l^;  ff;  T  '"," 

-asa«l  ,':T;  '"  "''^  '»"»'"  of  .his  great 
extreme  so, ,,  Of  Lake  M,' M  "'  •"  ^"'™^"'  <">  ■"« 
too  much  to  expect  , ha  tb"'";  """  "  "'''  "<"  "« 
Moose  Factory  wm  1  ,  "'■'"'^"'  "°^'"on  of 
new  Chicarof  r  nrth'^Eytrr  "  '""  '* 
point  to  the  possll,inty  of  this  beinl  .  ^  ?""'  *° 
centre,  with  connections  In  all  ^w^'  ''"'^^^ 
common   centre  of  evt„n  ■       .     directions,  and   the 

Bay  Company's  schooner  '    ""'  """'""-^ 

cap:;:;eJZ;:;;;;-'^--,^o^--.-on,dbe 

veloped.  a  population^f  rmltnZni:'  Tit": 
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well  as  the  State  of  New  York  does  on  half  its  area. 


'  Twere  to  such  acenei  our  fathers  came 
To  cultivate  the  virgin  toil, 
A,itl  thfty  have  left  an  enduring  name 
For  virtue,  truth,  and  honest  toll. 

•  They  built  their  cabins  firm  and  warm 
To  shield  them  from  the  winter  ifales, 
On  some  hitfh  fertile  maple  ridtfc, 
Ur  in  the  deep  ioiled  intervales." 


>-»*!»*- 


CHAPTER    VI. 


A.LaoiiA. 
This    cot.ntry,    as    delineated     In    this    connec 

by  James  and  Hudson  Bays,  while  the  sou  h  ,„, 
ows  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  from  a  point  a 
mtle  east  of  the  Soo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nhln 

IZl^  '  u^l:  '"""'^'^  ^""O'''  -  »>«  centre  olhe 
Dominion,  it  has  more  sea  coast  than  almost  any 
other  province  or  territory  in   Canada 

The  western  boundary  I,  formed  by  a  line  run 
ning  through  the  valley  of  the  Weenisk  RWer  in 
that  portion  that  runs  north  and  south,  being  ex 
tended  in  a  straight  line  to  Hudson  Bay  on  tie 
north,  and  Lake  Nipigon  on  the  south.  This  gives 
a  ength.  north  and  south,  of  some  six  hundred 
miles,  and  a  width  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 

twei^v  t?  ""!;  """  "'^'^  •"''"  °-  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  square  miles.  The  whole  northern 
coast  of  Lake  Superior,  with  the  St.  Mary's  Wver 
has  been  Included  in  this  territory,  became  it  is 
suggested  by  the  natural  watersheds,  and  further! 
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Son  "  .IT  \  "'"""  °'  '""  '■•"'"'^^  "  '«'»«'crn 
M    ?.         '  ''  '"'■™"y  '"   "'llnialc  touch   with   th^ 
activities  of  An,<.,i,.an  an.I  Canadian  clvlll  Jlon  am 
ndustry  at  the  Soo.     The  prcHent  population  o?  thi 
region    ,.s   about    thirty    thousan.l,   un,i   urueve  o  f 

7:^^—    '"  ™""'  "'  '^'«  """  -^  -"-'e   or" 
This   tcnllo,y    Is    naturally    divided   into   three 
sections,   each   of  ^hieh   will    bo    briefly   des.Tibed 
Tlicso  sections  n,ay    be    regarded  as  a  sou  hern    a 
central  and  a  northern,  while  the  whole  may  belaid 

OntnT     .".r""  """"■"'  '''«'"™^>  ■«  'hose  of  North 
Ontario  of  the  last  chapter. 

We  Will  fl,st  consider  the  northern  section.  This 
of  the  ;,'  T""'  '"'"'"^^  ""  'he  country  north 
lia.f  of  the  entire  area.  At  the  present  time  this 
ec  ion  is  most  isolated,  not  having  any  impo  un'^ 
if.  Indeed,  any-post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Conmanv 
Within  Its  borders,  and  is  seldom  visited  by  a  whie 
nan.  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  As  compenLtloa  fo 
thi  however,  there  is  a  peculiar  attraction 7n  it 
Which  a  ways  attaches  to  an  unknown  country 

ent°e"s  cZn"'"  ""  """^  *''°  ''^^^  ^^^-'-^^^  '"Is 
entire  section  as  a  perfectly  valueless  region  con- 
sis  ing  mostly  Of  swamps,  and  lying  largely  in  the 
embrace   of   winter      Tt   win    i„  "'e^'y  in  tne 

nrlse  fr,  fln  i  Jul         J  '"'    ""    agreeable    sur- 

prise to  find  that  such  Is  not  the  case.  While  It  Is 
true  that  certain  parts  of  the  country  here  In  the 

ack  of  drainage,  are  at  present  too  wet  for  agricul. 
tural  purposes.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  terrltorr^ 
a  whole,  has  a  very  large  proportion  of  excelled 
land,  especially  that  bordering  Its  numerous  rivers 


^ 


A/go„ia  , ,  J 

At  the  presnit  Umc  tin-  foiiiiliv  •>,  .. 
paradise,  a.  It  abounds  1„  waoowlfll"""   ."""'"'■'' 
large  and  »n.all  game     u«  m  n!    .    n     '  """  """"■ 
marsheH  are  the  breeding  grZ.f  ""'™  """ 

ducks  and   geese      of   ,h^    „  u  """^  "°'''''  "' 

ha-s.  .he  mo\t^:hundlnrtho"::h  ri'S  "i:'  "-• 
suckers  all  abound  In  Us  watefs  '"'""''■  ""^«  ■>"" 
esteemed   for  their   "cod   vaC  """"^  """  "™  "" 

muet^urthrno'H'hCnlM""'''''™  '"  •^•"™--'  ■"«-• 
even    Denmark     fLp   ?    ,  """""■     '"'"'»""•  ""'l 

^   '""way,  as  It  certainly  will  i.o  in   n         ■» 
From   the   northern   portion   of  Algoma  w-   nnw 
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future  grea.iie™.     What  Sydney  Is  to  Eastern  Can- 

^eZ:.'"""  '"-■•  "'"■"'  """"  "«  '"  '"«  "'>P-  ^"e 

The  climate  of  this  „art  of  the  country  Is  similar 

o    Northern     Ml.hlgan.   and     the    country      ho  gh 

for  a  considerable  amount  of  agriculture  An 
cnthuslas,.,.  resident  writes  :  ■■  vVe  !•«„  g  ow  every 
kind  of  grain  (o  perfection.  I  hold  a  dh  ZaT„H 
n,c„al  frou.  t,„.  Worlds  Kair  In  Ch  c:go  t  ^hLt 
barley  and  ..u.kwhea,,  and  several  other  fJS 
in  Algonm  obtained  diplomas  and  medals.  We  can 
raise  very  fine  apples  and  other  fruit  Granea 
ton.a,oe„  and  corn  will  ripen  here  In  th  o^e72 
and  are  of  excellent  quality.  We  have  lots  of  bep.ut 
fuMakes.   well   stocked     with     flsh.   and   a   heaUhy 

If  the  .....lertakluB  now  entered  Into  by  the 
Gov-rnmont  ,o  have  Ave  thousand  permanent  settlers 
a  year  brought  Into  this  and  the  adjoining  terri 
cry  for  the  next  twenty  years  Is  carried  out  It  wll, 
be  seen  that  a  heavy  population  Is  likely  ;oon  to 
occupy  it^.  The  cool  climate  and  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superb  Is  a 
Jlec.ded  feature  of  that  part  of  the  country  and 
being  situated  reasonably  near  many  of  the  large 
'lUes  of  the  west,  It  may  be  expected  also  to  attract 
summer  tourists  In  Increasingly  large  numbers. 
.„,.  ,,  ''l'^^"^'  to  the  central  section  of  this  large 
tenl.ory,  however,  that  we  look  for  Its  true  hope 
and  future  greatness  to  spring  from,  though  to  tho 
casual  observer  this  Is  not  now  In  evidence.     Sol 


Algoma  .    ,,^ 

one  has  said  concerning  It  •     "  y„„  „       , 

south  "°     "■'■"    *^<'"°''«    ""-'her    to   the 

numerous  ba„  boa.ts\°r^Z"'of°yLre''xt:nt'' 

t  Is  said,  than  either  Lake  Erie  or  Ontario      It  ,1' 

iJtTl  "'"'''   '"""'■^  '"   "«  «'a«sed  among  the 

rdeln  rinTand  raf^t^.^^'n  '^  ^ 

covered  w°ith7'  T"'?  °°'  """'■  '»  everywhere 
covered  with  forests  of  timber,  consisting  of  balsam 
White  cedar,  spruce,  red  and  white  pine  tamar\^' 
poplar,  aspen,  elm  and  ash.'  The  varletv  «'  °\ 
acter  o,  th.s  timber  bear  amp?e%eX'  '  ""X 
the  character  of  the  climate  and  soli,    l    •,  ,  ;e,l 
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known  fu.t  that,  thoiiRli  further  north,  the  climate 
la  Biiperlor  in  acme  renpclg  to  that  of  the  north 
chore  of  Iho  gri'at  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  Hell,  of  the  OeoloRlcal  Survey,  itayii  :  "  The 
bcHt  llluHtratlon  of  the  agricultural  ablllllcs  of  the 
NlplRon  country  from  actual  experiment  la  the 
H.idHon'H  Hay  Company  farm  at  NIplgon  House,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake.  This  has  been  cultivated 
Hucessfully  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Wheat 
Is  said  to  ripen  well  here.  Among  the  numerous 
garden  rro|)s  at  NIplgon  House  I  observed  Indian 
corn.  From  all  I  could  observe  myself  or  learn 
from  others,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  NIplgon 
country,  as  regards  both  soli  and  cllma'e,  Is  sult- 
uble  for  agriculture." 

Most  of  the  rivers,  and  there  are  some  of  con- 
sLL-rabic  volume,  flow  with  sluggish  current  between 
allu  lal  meadows,  which  extend  for  great  distances 
in  v.irlous  directions.  The  same  report  goes  on  to 
say.  "We  paddled  up  one  of  these  rivers  a  dlslame 
of  thirty  miles,  following  Its  course.  In  that  distance 
the  water  wrs  from  IS  to  20  feet  deep,  and  the  only 
Impediment  we  met  with,  except  Jams  of  drift  wood, 
was  a  very  short  rapid  with  a  fall  of  four  and  .i 
hall  feet,  and  my  Indian  guide  informed  me  that 
he  could  go  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side  be- 
fore coming  to  the  next  rapid.  At  this  little  rapid 
was  found  the  only  opportunity  to  gather  a  few 
stones  for  net  sinkers  In  all  the  thin;-  mllch."  It 
will  have  been  observed  that,  together  with  the  ex- 
tensive lake  navigation,  the  country  coul'  be  reached 
for  long  distances  In  the  interior,  by  way  of  these 
rivers,  with  fairly  deep  draft  steamers.  The  country, 
with  these  attractions  and  possibilities,  cannot  al- 
ways be  hidden   away  from   the  eager  home-seckor 
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u(  tbe  iiiorv  iIciiHcly  popiilatttl  porttuiiM  at  the  world, 
but  niiiHt  Huon  ylvid  up  IIh  tri'iixuri'H  uud  aiiMunio  thu 
mure  flttliiK  hhimi  t  which  (.omes  with  human  aitlvlty 
aud  population. 

Alluatun  haH  already  been  made  to  the  All>any 
Klver  «M  the  most  notable  Ktream  emptying  Into  the 
west  side  of  JanicH  Hay,  Its  Importance,  therefme,  to 
this  central  section  can  hardly  be  ovcrestlmaleil.  It 
Is  comparable  to  the  Ottawa  In  size,  and  has  unlni- 
iieilcd  navigation  from  Its  mouth  to  Martin's  Kails, 
u  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  The 
valley  through  which  It  runs  Is  one  of  rare  beauty, 
In  many  places  furnishing  an  abundance  of  splendid 
lands.  In  scverol  ploces  called  the  "  long  opening," 
the  course  Is  so  straight  that  water  and  sky  merge 
in  the  horizon,  so  unbending  Is  Its  course.  At  other 
places  it  e)(|>ands  Into  lake-like  dimension  .  somo  of 
which  are  filled  with  lovely  Islands.  One  canni  i 
help  but  think  that  the  time  Is  not  so  very  f\:  dis- 
tant when  the  beauty  of  this  majestic  river  shall  be 
enhanced  by  the  evidences  of  domestic  comfort,  com- 
mlngKng  with  its  pastoral  beauty.  Cities,  towns  and 
villages  must  at  some  future  time  rise  upon  its 
banks,  while  its  sloping  valleys  will  bo  adorned  with 
peaceful  farn,steads,  .nnd  upon  its  bosom  will  pass  to 
and  fro  verisols  bearing  Its  commerce.  That  a  couti- 
try  so  fair  could  keep  the  secret  of  its  charms  and 
worth  from  the  busy  tide  of  human  life  that  surges 
not  two  hundred  miles  from  its  banks,  seems  wonder- 
ful indeed.  The  near  future  is  likely  to  find  these 
wonderful  valleys  echoing  to  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  ;  then  shall  the  loneliness  be  forever 
past.  This  country,  as  a  whole,  must  some  time 
figure  largely  in  the  general  development  of  the 
Doiplnlon. 
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•THE  COVhTRY  OF  THE  SORTH 
WIND." 


This  Is,  for  the  most  part,  a  higher  and  more 
broken  country,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  those 
sections  bordering  on  Lalie  Superior.  It  contains 
within  its  borders  the  source  of  many  of  the  streams 
and  rivers  which  flow  both  into  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  is,  tht  '  ,ie,  on  the  height 
of  land  between  these  two  basins.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  extensive,  though  not  elevated, 
plateau,  excepting  in  the  extreme  north.  Perhaps 
no  pai-t  of  the  Dominion  is  so  well  watered  with 
lakes  and  rivers  as  this.  Many  of  the  lakes  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  are  of  considerable  size. 
The  most  notable  are  God's  Lake,  Island  Lake  and 
Trout  Lake,  in  its  central  portion  ;  while  Lac  Seal 
and  Lake  St.  Joseph  are  large  sheets  of  water  on  its 
southern  border. 

Though  the  country  on  Its  extreme  north  and 
south  has  for  over  two  hundred  years  been  the  high- 
way for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trade,  yet  so 
far  as  permanent  settlement  is  concerned,  absolutely 
no  progress  has  been  made.  Possibly  its  population 
may  be  less,  either  white  or  Indian,  than  It  has  been 
In  years  past.  This  settled  condition  of  neglect 
seems  to  have  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  country 
ii6 
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Is  worthless  as  a  home*  for   white    men.     In  many 
respects  nothing  could  be  more  misleading. 

Though  the  winters  are  severe,  they  are  not  more 
so  than  in  many  settled  portions  of  the  North-West, 
while  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  shelter  afforded  all 
forested  countries.  The  seasons,  though,  perhaps,  a 
little  shorter  than  those  of  the  prairie  regions  to 
the  westward,  are  equally  delightful  and  warm  be- 
yond belief,  making  agriculture  quite  -within  the 
range  of  possibility.  Since  we  have  regarded  the 
principle  of  agriculture  as  the  true  basis  of  any 
country's  fitness  for  permanent  white  settlement,  we 
will  consider  Keewatin  from  thl.s -Standpoint,  and  in 
reaching  our  conclusions  we  will  not  depend  alone 
upon  the  latitude  in  which  the  country  is  situated, 
or  its  relation  to  the  continental  isotherms,  but  will 
hear  the  statements  made  from  actual  experience 
and  reports  of  Government  inquiry.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  its  latitude,  both  north  and  south,  is 
almost  Identical  with  that  of  Germany,  while  the 
Isotherms,  so  far  as  summer  temperature  Is  con- 
cerned, Indicate  a  similar  climate.  It  Is  also  largely 
within  the  northern  wheat  belt.  These  facts  In  them- 
selves should  Indicate  Its  right  to  be  regarded  as  an 
agricultural  territory. 

Actual  experiment  is,  however,  always  better 
than  theory,  and  we  will  extend  our  observations 
with  this  in  view,  first,  along  the  southern  border. 
Mr.  Thomas  Pawoett,  D.L.S.,  made  a  survey  of  this 
region  in  the  year  1885,  and  some  extracts  from  his 
report  will  be  given.»  Ascending  the  English  River 
on  the  south-west  extremity,  he  notes  the  soil  and 
vegetation,  and  remarks  that  "wild  pea  vines  were 

'  Semional  Papera,  IStttt,  Volume  1». 
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growing  six  feet  high  on  ■Some  of  the  portages." 
He  further  says  :  "  Good  land  suitable  for  farm- 
ing purposes  could  be  obtained,  and  I  believe  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  could  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. .  .  .  We  found  strawberries  ripe,  rasp- 
berries ripening  and  blackberries  turning  color  on 
the  12th  of  July,  which  is  not  much  later  than  these 
mature  in  many  parts  of  Gutario.  Since  I  left 
Winnipeg  (18th  June)  there  have  been  no  indica- 
tions of  frost.  Up  to  date  the  temperate  has  been 
uniform  to  a  surprising  degree,  varying  from  CO  to 
80  degrees  F.,  with  several  showers,  yet  very  little 
rain  on  the  whofe."  The  timber  in  this  region  is 
largely  composed  of  poi)lar,  which,  however,  is  de- 
scribed as  large,  tall  and  straight,  while  spruce,  pine, 
oak  and  ash  also  occur. 

On  the  151  h  of  July,  of  an  Indian  village  that 
was  visited  on  this  river,  the  report  says  :  "  They 
had  planted  one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  which 
were  growing  well,  and  also  some  onions,  carrots 
and  turnips,  all  of  which  were  attaining  a  good 
growth.  I  examined  the  land  in  the  vicinity  and 
found  it  to  be  a  loamy  clay.  Along  the  ridge  Is  seen 
some  large  pine,  the  trees  having  attained  a  growth 
from  thirty  to  forty  Inches  in  diameter  and  being 
straight  and  free  from  branches.  About  two  miles 
south  some  flrst-class  pine  of  large  size  is  seen  ; 
good  spruce  is  also  found  here  scattered  among  the 
poplar  timber  along  the  shores  of  lakes.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  this 
heavy  timber  in  the  Immediate  vicinity." 

At  Oxford  House,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south-west  of  York,  productions  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  mission  gardens  have  been  a  matter  of  frequent 
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found  along  the  valley  of  the  Trort  B.v!      ^  .' 

£3r%  =<?"-■—» 

Of  III  r       ^™""'  -^  ""^  ««■="<">  is  also  indicative 
Of  favoring  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.    ..™nt 

times  attaining  a  circumference  of  four  feet     r,-«n„  i 

TrT:-j:zz"r  -"  °"^^  vari'Ttrrd^z: 

loc^fity  "  '"  ^™*  '"  ""^  apparently  favored 

beafr.e,^M""  ''''^"^«"-  'he  well-known  missionary 

of  ,hi,Te  ir^;  '"  "'  '""'^  ^""  '"^  Po^-""".- 
.  ,lr    ''^''  ^""""■y  af  Ood's  Lake; 
While  breakfast  is  coo'.      -  we  in<!nect  th,.  „   . 
an,i  are  glad  to  note  how  tuH  of  "p  'n' ^  T^f/t,-; 
hough  this  is  hut  the  28rd  of  Aug  "st    eve  ythi'ng " 
veil    matured.    Onions,    carrots,    heets,   beans    peas 
"'■"'f-  "°'^"'-.  an  well  on,   the  la,  er  q"  t'e  Hpe 
and    dry   and     mealy.     What    a    breakfast"    PreTh 
White  nsh,  Just  out  Of  the  lake,  and  flne   dr'v   s^^" 
potatoes,  both  steaming  hot     We  had  Lr. 
-hrough  thousands  of  Lres  of^IiUtr    oT  ITZ^ 
cxper  enced   days  and   nights  and  weeks  of  Li  a 
Climate;    we  had  doubtless  passed   over  millions  'f 
flsh  such  as  this,  but  had  not  the  time  nortomeanl 
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to  grow  the  potatoes  or  catch  the  flsb.  Here  we  are 
by  the  boat  route  fully  800  milee  from  Winnipeg, 
even  by  the  shortest  canoe  route  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  and  all  this  is  north-east  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  far  from  the  Oreat  Plains,  and  the  big 
Saskatchewan  and  Peace  Rivers  and  Mackenzie 
River  and  Athabasca  countries.  Truly  we  as  Cana- 
dians have  a  great  mission  before  us,  to  govern  and 
occupy  this  big  and  rich  country." 

Many  of  the  lakes  of  the  central  region  of 
Keewatin  are  of  great  beauty,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
literally  filled  with  iish  of  the  very  finest  varieties. 
Of  these.  Island  Lake  is  one  of  <he  largest  and  most 
beautiful,  and  may,  therefore,  claim  our  attention 
for  a  brief  space.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is 
forty-eight  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  twelve  miles.  It  is,  like  Lake  Joseph  in  the  south, 
literally  filled  with  islands  of  varying  size  all 
through  its  entire  extent.  They  number  many  thou- 
sands, some  of  which  are  of  wondrous  beauty,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  charming  to  the  eye  of  the 
pleasure-seeker  in  the  depths  of  nature  than  the 
prospect  which  is  spread  out  on  the  bosom  of  this 
lake.  No  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  thousands 
of  passengers  will  thread  their  way  through  these 
enchanted  isles  in  comfortable  and  swift  gliding 
steamers,  as  they  visit  the  various  villas  upon  its 
shore. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Methoi'ist  missionary, 
who  visited  this  region,  gives  the  follu^'ing  glowing 
description  of  this  Canadian  paradise.  He  says  : 
"  I  know  all  the  lochs  of  my  beloved  Scotland,  for 
in  many  of  them  I  have  rowed  and  fished.  I  have 
visited   all   the  famed    lakes    of    Ire. and,  and  have 
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seen  Tahoe  In  an  »«  f  "■^'-'oan  lakes,  and  have 

ou  the  BrsXA'/ir;  s-/  -"^^  ^^^-^ 

on  the  Nile     l  h»„r .  'ravelled  on  a  felucca 

on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  anrtl  ^^     ,  ^^^  '=°"''^« 

'  have  seen  In  my  w^derlLf  ^„    '  "''""""^  •"'^''^"■ 
of  rarest  beauty    bit  fhJ  ,    "^'"'  '^""^  P'^^^ 

have  never  gazed  upln  •      "'"""  "'  ""«  ■"'"«  «^- 

<.o«™e;i':'to''hrra:nt ,?,"  ^"r"^'  »"" 

place  of  such  rare  bVa'ntv  ml     ,      .'""'"""  *'>'"  " 
this  age  Of  progress  from  th?  '  '""^  '"•"'«°  '" 

seek  the  bea'ut.fr'n  „a7„re    ''"  "'  """""""'  ""^o 

or  trtr°uo:ranTmui:  'r-""-^-""-  -^"- 

Portance,  based  o^  a  .^'  .  *'  ^'"""  ■"""  """ 
limited   resources    thoLh  ''"""'^"<>°   than   the 

has  had  In  "he  pa  '"u  uT"'''  '^''''-  ""''  '' 
of  this  section  and  Will  douhn'  "'"'""  °^^""  "<"•* 
the  dignity  more  beflt^g^a  ::'«"'  "''  ""'""'■ 
Hudson  Bay  nost     <5,,^i.  ^       '"'   ^^   '^°'at<''' 

the  twentleVcentufy  L  thTd"  'f  '"'  '"■™""'  "' 
northern  lands  development  of  these 
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CltHESY/AASIA  ;    THR    COIJ.STHY    OF    THE 
WOOD    CREES. 

This  section  of  the  country  embraces  an  area  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  square  miles, 
being  about  half  the  size  of  the  German  Empire  In 
Europe.  Its  southern  border  adjoins  Northern  Mani- 
toba, while  the  northern  boundary  is,  for  purposes 
of  jiresent  rteRcrlptlon,  located  at  the  Seal  River,  just 
north  of  Po:  Churchill.  This  brings  the  northern 
boundary  a  little  south  of  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  eastern  boundary  Is  a  continuation  of  Mani- 
toba's eastern  border  until  It  reaches  the  Nelson 
River,  while  the  western  border  would  correspond 
to  a  line  drawn  north  from  the  north-west  angle  of 
Lake  Winnlpegosis.  The  present  population  of  this 
large  territory  is  small,  being  composed  ohielly  of 
Indians,  though  Its  capacity  for  a  large  white  popu- 
lation would  seem  to  be  very  great.  Norway  House 
and  Fort  Churchill  are  at  present  the  principal 
centres   within   its   area. 

Not  only  is  tnls  territory  magnificent  In  its  pro- 
portions, but  also  in  its  resources  and  possibilities. 
Like  otlier  sections  described,  it  abounds  in  many 
beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  ;  probably  in  this  respect 
it  excels  them  all.  The  Churchill,  Nelson,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Saskatchewan  and  many  leaser  streams 
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flow  within  Its  borders  whtio  »  i 
W.nnU.e,  „  ,  J-  l^^ZX^^^r'  "'  ^''''^ 
.na?„VenrerV^:^rr  \---a.e.,oa, 
<"  the  west,  and  It  les  Tth  T'''  *"''"  ^*"'^'^'' 
est  route  to  the  markef,  „,  .h  !^! """^  °'  ">«  '"ort- 
"arbor,  on  HndsTS  ItZT'''  "'"^^'"" 
•"irltory,  Is  also  the  best  hU.  '"""'«™  »»«  of  this 
<hi«  great  inland  sea  LlnlTr  '"'  *""'  ^<"'«'  <" 
river  systems  of  tl  e  interilr  „  ^"'"■"  *"  "■"  ^'"^^ 
'ransatlantic  com™:r  e  .e  •, Zs""  ^'h '"''"''^  <>' 
".ry-s  development  must  throh  h'  .  '^  ""'"  ''""■ 
this  northern  land.  ™"^''  ""'  ""^''t  of 

Kavoied   as   the  country    is    hv    i.„ 
I'ositlon.   Its   aEricult„.n.  ,v  ^      ^   gPographirai 

overlooked.  Thfext  '  me  TT'''"'  """"  "»'  '•<■ 
t-rltory  renders  th  n  estio;^  tl"  '"""•'"  "'  ""-^ 
Perhaps  few  sections  of  renmh'haT'':  ""'""•""'•'• 
understood   from    this    stand.X  '^ir  T  "T 

served,   however    that   «  ""'    ""^   ob- 

this  territory  w^n  With  ''t^r^r  """"""'^  ""•- 
■"'■eh  of  it  wItMn  tL  !^^H  "Srlcultural  area,  and 

•>o  still  furner  oonarntr  "■""'"'  ''^"-  "^"'^  -" 
able  reports.         ™""'"'"'   f™'"   anfhenlir  and   rell- 

The    southern     sortion     nf     ii,i„     x 
N'orway  House   tn    ZT      ,?  territory,    from 

»nieai.  and  all  crops  inrldent  in  (i,„ 
(■onstantly  grown  with  „i     '"""ent  to  the  west  are 

in  any  part  of  th"^       *  ^^^^  ^""  '""'"'^'  "^ 

bllities.Towe/er    ofTl'    "'•  .,'"'''  ^^ricultural  possl- 

more   precar  oTs    aTd  7',       '■''''"■"^"  "^  ^""^^^at 

sible.     B„      ten  hero  it  r"'"\  T^"""'    "^    '™'"'" 
npro  It  l.q  found,  from  actual  experi- 
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ment,  that  agriculture,  to  some  extent,  is  still 
possible.  Mr.  Bell,  In  bis  official  report,  says  of  *he 
country  about  Furt  Churcblll,  in  the  extreme  north  : 
"  I  saw  very  good  potatoe!)  and  turnips  growing  in 
the  garden  at  this  place.  Previous  to  the  advent  ot 
Mrs.  Spencer  the  culiivation  of  potatoes  had  not  been 
attempted,  and  the  possibility  of  raising  them  at 
Churchill,  when  suggested  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  was 
ridiculed  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  However,  in  spite 
of  predictions  of  certain  failure  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared and  planted  and  a  good  crop  harvested.  The 
experiment  has  been  successfully  repeated  for  seven 
consecutive  years,  so  that  the  question  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  cultivating  the  potato  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  has  been  in-etty  fully  solved."* 

It  would  seem  that  notwithstanding  this  ex- 
tremely northern  latitude  this  country  has  special 
adaptation  for  grazing  aud  dairying  purposes.  Such 
Is  the  nature  of  the  climate  that  hay  grows 
abundantly  without  cultivation,  and  ot  such  nutri- 
tious quality  that  cattle  grow  fat  in  a  short  time 
when  grazing  on  the  natural  pastures.  The  same 
authority  states  that  hay  can  be  cut  In  abundance 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Churchill,  and  cattle 
thrive  well.  "  The  same  Ignorance  as  that  already 
referred  to  formerly  prevented  any  attempts  being 
made  to  raise  stock  at  this  spot,  so  that  every  fresl. 
animal  required  had  to  be  brought  from  another 
post.  Now  the  small  herd  which  Is  Itept  at  the  place 
Is  replenished  by  raising  the  animals  calved  at  the 
fort  Itself.  The  open  grassy  land  near  the  sea  Is 
practically  of  unlimited  extent.  Much  of  it  Is  dry  and 
undulating,   affording    abundance    for    cattle.      The 
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country."       '"^'    "™"*«''    ■">->    ^vor    In    any 

norry'^?:.  r  r  r,rr '-, '"  — 

favorable  as  we  mov«»l,.r  *'"'^'''  ^^^^  mo'" 
What  long  w7nte«  U^f  f""^-  "'"""^  '"«  »<""<=• 
region,  b^rdl  "ngon  .h„  °  .V"'"'^""^  '""t  this 
will  yet  become'a  gra^^"  '"7'r,  "T'''  "^^-Os. 
great  extent  and  valuT  '"'^"'«  ''"""^''  <" 

'arg™^  Wted  rV'    ^ /-"->'    -ow 
are  unquestioned      th.,T    =erlcultural   po.sslblllties 

acter  o'   theUmber    growtl'b^r.'  '^  "^  '"^  "="- 
climate.  ^"''  '"'"'    "«    to    soil  and 

Of  H:h/e^;Jar*,ardr;es7^rth^^^^"^^  ■'-- 

though  wheat  is  nr.t  ^  .  *''®    ''^'^""''  an.l 

be  o?  no  vTlue  all  vaHlH'  ,""  '"^""^^  "  '""■"' 
d..ced  in  th  gard  ns  t  tho  JT'"""'^  "^  "- 
Panys  posts,  and  proved  hard v  I"'""'"  ""^  ^O"'" 
pralrle  also  occur   and  r  h„        '  '"■*"""'  "' 

the  Burntwood  River  anM^"  "?  ""=  """''^  "' 
stretches  as  mlgh     h«v.    k  ""  J"''  '"<"•   rich 

chewan  and  ^stlbo.:     ,a'nTthrwm\'''^  '''■^''"- 
agrlcultural  pur.ooses  and  excellen    I      ^  f"  "" 
some  time,  though  now  if  ^         }.     ""^  stock-raising 
"All   this  country's  bit  T'T."'  '■"'"cesslble. 
Red  River  Valley      It  f,  I  t  ^"-"""atlon  of  the 
lake,  of  whIcrSke  W  nnf    ^f  '"P"'"  "'  "  ^reat 
senutlve.  which  stretcYi,""^  "  """  '"'"'«"  "-^P^^- 
of  the  R;d  River  to  thrPK."  ''""■'  "'^'""^^  '"'^t 
west,  and  fronfcl^d  For^^stiT. ''''""'^*  •"■  '"" 
-ther  north  than  ^ "r^ed  ^  tX"\rr: 
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without  Baying  that  Huh  aud  ganio  abound  In  all  this 
virgin  tountry. 

From  the  foregoing  It  will  be  apparent  that  this 
whole  section  has  been  flUed  by  the  hand  of  a  bene- 
ficent Creator  for  a  plate  and  destiny  In  association 
with  mankind  more  worthy  than  that  of  a  fur  pre- 
serve for  wandering  Indiana.  These  vast  areas  and 
vaster  wealth  must  In  the  progress  of  this  new 
centujy  reveal  themselves,  like  the  treasures  of 
Aladdin,  to  those  who  learn  their  secrets  and  dare  to 
discover  them.  In  the  meantime  It  seems  almost 
like  a  crime  against  thin  great  country,  and  against 
the  vast  homeless  multitudes  of  more  crowded  lands, 
to  keep  such  opportunities  beyond  their  reach. 
Creesylvania  Is  good  for  a  population  of  at  least 
two  millions. 


CHAPTER    IX 

of    he  present  Ontario,  sLe'h.r.  ""■"""■"   >">"""' 
"-alt    with.      This     territorv     .     f  "'"  "■"  J"'  ""en 

I'-esent   conatit„te,l    anrtmf'  "'  """"-'o  a,s  at 
-at  Bection  of  New  oma":^''"',  '"'"'""'   -   «- 
Lake    and    river.      Thi,    ,      .     ''    °'    "'«  Niplson 
«'>-ve„   thousand  I,  Le  n:i>e"''    """"■'""''   '- 
'arge  as  England  and   wl^  ''  *"  "^a  about  as 

■•""  fn  ail  materU  r«  '  '"""""''•'•  »  '^  veo 
'o-ated.  Bordering  on  an  r^'  """  "''o  'loal  y 
f  "Perior  on  the  east  it  is  ^  ^  "'  '"^  ^"O"'  "f  Uke 
f «  faiflc,  and  may'  mil  L""''"'"  '""""-  o 
;■'•"■'  ocean  conneciio  wm,  \\'''"'"'"'  as  having 
"  '  Of  the  rising  towns  of  J  "'"""■  ''''""  'ooa 
Arthur    ,3   ,„,  J   very    n  o^'    ''""^'"  «""  ^"'^ 

-9«any  distant  from  me  Airtf"^-  "  "  «•"»' 
and  fs  thus  l  intimate  tn  I  """  ''»''"''  'oasts 
^ntlnent.  it  mlg^t  le  "  """  ""  •""■*«  °f  ho 
Centralia.  ^"'     '''^    appropriately    designated 

'ai-'^n^r:  r 'i;::  "L:'"^  /-«ory  is  ee. 

—  heingeonstant,yi:thy'ihrLX':- 
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settlerB.  Its  citizens  are  credited  with  being  amuuK 
the  moHt  cnterprlblng  and  ambitious  In  the  whole 
Dominion.  Already  there  are  large  towna— we  might 
Bay,  cities— and  numerous  thriving  villages.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  already  mentioned  on  the  lake  coast. 
Rnt  Portage,  Kcowatln*  and  Fort  Kranrps  arc  places 
of  considerable  note.  The  entire  length  of  this 
territory,  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles.  Is 
traversed  by  two  systems  of  continental  railway, 
namely,  the  C.P.R.  and  the  Great  Northern.  Other 
lines  are  also  under  construction  or  contemplation, 
and  must,  with  the  shipping  centres  of  Its  two  lake 
cities,  give  It  wide  connections  and  ample  facilities 
for  transportation. 

The  general  features  of  this  territory  are  quite 
well  known  and  need  not  here  be  dilated  upon  at 
length.  The  Nlplgon  section  on  the  eastern  border, 
and  the  northern  boundary  along  the  English  and 
Albany  River,  have  already  been  described  In  con- 
nection with  Algoma  and  Keewatln.  its  general 
character  may  be  summed  up  by  speaking  of  It  as 
the  Nova  Scotia  of  the  West.  It  certainly  has  much 
resemblance  to,  and  many  features  In  common  with. 
Its  smaller  eastern  sister.  Though  not  maritime  In 
the  technical  sense,  Us  lake  ports  are  the  scenes  of 
much  commerce,  and  It  Is  not  Impossible  that  they 
may  yet  be  the  termini  of  ocean  freight  steamers. 
Port  Arthur  may  berome  a  new  Halifax.  Its  great 
deposits  of  gold,  Iron  and  other  valuable  ores  also 
afford  another  point  of  resemblance  between  It  and 
the  province  by  the  sea.  The  magnificent  valley  of 
the  Rainy  River  gives  It  fame  as  an  agricultural 
country,  as  does  the  far-famed  Annapolis  Valley  to 


*  Now  KeDOra. 
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try  without  iu  vast  foreal.s,  Its  rorkv  rn<is.»  =„  17 

East,  anil  Its  fuluic  ix  assured. 

The  .ountry,  thouRh  cons rm.Iy  i,,„k„„    ^ 

already  remarked,  great  posslhllltlesas  anag  ic.Zral 
region   an.l   almost    .>oundless  capadtleH  for   .lo^:' 

hat  It  Is  continuously  fertile,  but  they  do  claim  th^^ 

t  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  support  hun.lreds  o    thou 

sands  o.  people,  and  that  the  progress  of  its  mlnl^L 

and   . umbering  industries   will  supply  a  n».rkTfor 

worldT  ,'""'"'■''"'"■"  '"""""'  '°  ""^  '-  'he 
that  live  'h  T  Tl  ""'""'"  ""  "•^'^"'^»'  '""horlty 
that  five  hundred  thousand  people  could  n«d  homes 
on  the  agrieulturai  lands  of  the  Ko.t  William  and 
Por     Arthuf    districts   alone,    though    this  u^a 

stnan  fraet  on  of  the  whole.  ,„  addition  to  he 
fertile  lands  west  and  north  of  Lake  Mpigon 
along  the  northern  boundary,  an,i  in  many  othe 
favored  sections,  its  chief  agricultural  asset  is  the 
valley  of  the  Rainy  River.  This  beautiful  sect  on 
aloiie   is  sufflclent   for   the   maintenance   of   a   la  ge 

ra'::::,Hit:r:r-  ^"  ""•»"'-  — "- 

alonV^th?,'.'"  '■':!'■  "  ^  "^"  "^""^  •«  "«  ""'t^hed 
Ilh?tr»  n  ''    "'°"''""    ""^^    •"  •"'"""^•■■v   that 

wbltrarily  separates  Canada  from  the  United  States 
The  boundary   runs  through  the  river,  and  on   the 
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Ontario  side  cultivated  land  runs  down  to  the  v.ater's 
edge,  while  on  tb'  Minnesota  side  there  has  been  no 
attempt  at  cultivation.  The  reverse  of  this  picture 
more  usually  obtains.  The  country  has  a  great  com- 
mercial future  and  is  capable  of  supporting  thou- 
sands of  happy  homes.  It  Is  romantically  situated 
in  the  midst  of  many  still  and  running  and  falling 
wateiB,  and  historically  it  will  always  appeal  to 
Canadians.  There  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  estab- 
lished one  of  Its  first  posts,  the  earliest  voyagers 
passed  westward  down  the  Rainy  River,  the  Indians 
brought  theirs  furs  to  Fort  Frances  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  Jesuits  passed  it  in  savage  times  on 
their  way  to  the  West,  and  in  lat"  days  Sir  Garnet 
Wolsel-"  made  his  way  to  this  point  when  he  went 
to  stanip  out  the  North-West  rebellion.  The  country 
abounds  in  water  powers,  minerals  and  lumber,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  agricultural 
lands." 

Some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  this  splendid 
country  have  already  had  dreams  of  a  new  province, 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory.  Certainly  the  country 
is  well  calculated  to  fulfil  all  their  most  sanguine 
dreams  and  to  sustain  the  claims  put  forth  In  its 
behalf.  Its  future  place  in  our  history  will  be 
awaited  with  must  interest. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  BORDER   PROVINCES    OF    THE    WEST. 

Westward  from  Centialla,  dcsciibod  in  the  pre- 
vious iliapliT,  ll.crc  ix  a  ihain  of  provinics  loucliliiK 
the  internationa!  boundary  all  the  way  to  the  Paciflc 
coast;  these  are  Manitoba,  Sasltatchewan  (till  recently 
Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan),  Alberta  and  lirltlaU 
Columbia.  These  Prairie  Provinces,  especially  the  first 
named,  are  well  known,  and  also  fairly  well  developed 
and  populated.  Since  much  has  been  said  In  praise  of 
them,  we  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  them;  it  Is 
suflJcient  to  say  that  the  Prairie  Provinces  east  of  the 
Rocky   Mountains   represent   the   very   best   sections 
of  the  Dominion,  and  are  fast  Ailing  up.     This  sec- 
tion of  our  country  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
portion  of  the  world  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil    and 
quality  of  Its  products,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining 
many  millions  of  inhabitants.     Each  section  has  Its 
individual  features,  though  great  similarity  prevails 
throughout   all   the   prairie   region.     The   towns   of 
to-day  must  become  the  cities  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
thousands  of  the  present  are  only  prophetic  of  the 
millions  that  shall    be.     The    heart  throbs  of  this 
great  country  must,   in   the  near  future,  find   their 
centre  somewhere  in  this  section  of  the  West.    Such 
Is  the  evident  trend  of  development  at  the  present 
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time.  Looking  to  tiiese  fair  young  provinces  of  the 
West,  entliusiastically  we  greet  tiiem  in  the  words  of 
Kipling  : 

"  To  the  far-flung  ft-nceless  prairie, 

When  the  'juick  cloud  shadowa  trail ; 
To  our  neighlior'a  line  in  the  otiiiiff, 
And  the  time  of  the  new-cut  rail ; 
To  the  plough  in  her  leaBue-Iong  furrow. 

With  I  he  (fray  lake  gulls  behind  ; 
To  the  weiyht  of  a  half  jear'b  winter 
And  the  warm,  wet  western  wind." 


CHAPTER    XI. 
.SA.SA'A7'C//i'tt'4.V. 


We  now  return  to  the  task  ot  describing  the  less 
known  and  more  northern  territories  Just  north  ot 
tlie  settled  portions  of  the  border  provliioc-i.  Tljis 
brings  us  to  that  great  country  lying  between  the  west- 
ern border  of  Creesylvanla,  previously  described  and 
the  (.-astern  bolder  ot  Alberta  and  the  Athabasca  Klver 
and  as  tar  north  as  the  south  coast  ot  Lake  Athabasca' 
This  embraces  a  territory  quite  regular  in  form  and 
containing  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles.  This  territory  will  be  treated 
in  two  separate  parts  ot  equal  size,  extending  north 
and  south.  The  first,  or  more  easterly,  we  shall  call 
Saskatchewan. 

The  valleys  ot  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Churchill  Rivers  run  through  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral sections,  while  the  north  extends  into  the  higher 
and  wooded  country  In  the  Reindeer  Lake  region 
The  northern  section  of  this  territory  has  only  in 
recent  years  been  explored,  and  while  it  cannot  bo 
claimed  that  it  is  to  any  extent  an  agricultural 
country,  because  of  the  broken  character  of  the  sur- 
face and  considerable  elevation,  yet  south-east  ot 
Reindeer  Lake  the  country  improves  In  this  respect. 
The  country,  however,  is  densely  wooded  with 
spruce  forests   of  medium   growth,  and   may    there- 
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lore  be  regarded  as  a  pulpwood  country  of  the  very 
best  character.  Its  qualities  in  this  respect  are 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  this  great  navigable 
lake  and  Innumerable  water  powers. 

As    Reindeer    Lake    is    the     chief     geographical 
feature  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  a  brief  description  will  here  be 
in  order.    Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  who  visited  the  country 
in    1890,    gives    the     following     description  :      "  By 
reference  to  the  map  it  would  be  seen  that  this  lake, 
which   is  very  extensive  and    of    large  area  in   its 
northern  part,   becomes   narrow   towards  the  south, 
ending  in  a  long  arm  filled  with  Islands.    The  total 
length,  from  the  outlet  to  the  Hudsons'  Bay  Com- 
pany post    at  the  north  and,  is  more  than  one  hun- 
dred  and   thirty-five  miles,  while  the  width  of  the 
northern   part   averages    thirty    miles.     The  shores 
generally   are    flanked    by    a    numerous     array   of 
islands  of  all  sizes,  and  a  string  of  Islands,  reach- 
ing from  Vermilion   Point  on  the  east,  divides  the 
north  part  Into  two  large  sections,  in  which  other 
islands  are  seen  dotting  the  more  open  spaces.    The 
whole  of  the  west  shore  is  of  a  rough,  rocky  char- 
acter.   ...    To  the  south,  and   especially   In  the 
narrow  portion,  both  the  hills  forming  the  mainland 
on  both  sides   and  the  Islands   appear  to  rise  higher 
toward  the  north,  giving  that  part  of  the  lake  a  very 
picturesque   appearance.     The    timber    also    in    the 
south  is  of  a  more    varied    nature.     There  spruce, 
poplar  and  birch  are  found,  but  north  of  the  middle 
of  the  lake  poplar  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  smaller 
spruce  Is  the  principal  tree." 

To  the  north-west  of  Reindeer  Lake  is  ■Wollaston 
Lake,  having  an  area  of  eight  hundred  square  miles, 
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ana  having  many  of  the  general  features  of  Rein- 
Ueer  Lake,  though  the  country  Is  more  Inclined  to  be 
of  a  sandy  and  hilly  nature,  pine  timber  being  more 
common.  The  peculiarity  of  Wollaston  Lalce  Is  in 
the  fact  that  it  stands  on  a  height  of  land,  and  has 
two  rivers  flowing  out  of  it,  one  on  the  southern  und 
one  on  the  northern  watersheds.  Fish  are  abundant 
In  both  of  these  lakes. 

Coming  to  the  valley  of  the  Churchill,  the  central 
part  of   this   territory   Is   decidedly   different   in   Its 
character.     The  great  Churchill  River,  with  Its  con- 
tinuous chain  of  lakes    strung  like  the  beads  of  a 
rosary,  flows  through  a  valley  of  rare  beauty  and 
considerable  breadth   some  two  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Saskatchewan.      Of    it  Mr.  Tyrrell   reports  • 
"  The  Churchill  River,  from   Its  northern  source   In 
the  Portage  La  Loche,  following  its  windings,  has  a 
length    of   four   hundred    and    eighty    miles    to    Ih.' 
mouth  of  the  Reindeer  River.'    It  Is  a  long  series  of 
irregular  lakes  filled  with  blue  water,  connected  by 
shnrl.  nsnally  rapid  reaches,  the  banks  being  low  and 
thickly   wooded  with   spruce    and    balsam,"     While 
having  considerable  quantities  of  excellent  land,  the 
chief  importance  of  this  section  must  be  assoclateil 
with  Its  forest  wealth,  especially  when  lying  so  close 
to  the  still  more    southern    prairie    sections.      The 
valley   of   the   Churchill   agriculturally,   as   well    as 
from   the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  has  also 
much  to  commend  it  to  our  favor,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  scenic  beauties. 

The  southern  section  In  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  apart  from  the  two  sections  already 
described.  Is  quite   sufficient,  with     Its   well    known 

"  This  river  ia  one  thouiand  miles  In  its  entire  length. 
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richness  of  soli,  to  sustain  millions  of  people.  The 
country  may  be  regarded  as  park-like  in  character 
and  essentially  agricultural.  The  climate  is  equal 
and,  In  some  respects,  superior  to  other  parts  of  the 
West.  It  is  offlcially  described  as  follov's  :  "The 
climate  is  healthy  and  free  from  enteric  or  epi- 
demic diseases.  It  Is  bracing  and  salubrious,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  country  on  earth  for  con- 
stitutionally healthy  people.  The  average  summer 
temperature  is  about  60  ;  the  reason  for  the  equabil- 
ity of  the  temperature  in  summer  has  not  yet  been 
fully  investigated." 

There  has  never  been  a  failure  of  crops  ;  the 
settlers  enjoy  a  steady  home  market,  at  which  they 
realize  good  prices  for  their  products,  while  fruit  of 
many  varieties  grows  in  profusion,  and  small  game 
is  abundant.  At  the  present  time  Prince  Albert  is 
the  chief  town  of  this  section,  and  has  railway  con- 
nection with  the  outside  world,  T^ile  a  thrifty, 
though  limited  population  Is  found  throughout  its 
southern  section.  Mr.  Frazer  thus  describes  this 
beautiful  country  : 

"  I  have  been  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident;  I  have  seen  beautiful  places 
and  magnificent  parks,  grand  gardens,  noble 
avenues  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
most  beautiful  spot  on  this  round  earth  is  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  In  this  strong,  rugged 
country,  which  stands  as  a  rampart  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Go  there  in  August  and  September 
and  you  will  see  God's  own  garden  stretching  mile, 
on  mile,  from  silver  stream  to  the  ethereal  blue  of 
the  distant  Rockies. 

"  Crimson    and    gold    and     azure,   and   the   soft 
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pearly  grays  of  delicate  grasses  and  shrubs  that 
carpet  the  black  mould,  until  you  sink  knee-deep  In 
a  wrea  h  of  trailing  purple-tipped  pea-vine  and  pink 
flesh-colored  castinja.  Not  one  blade  of  all  this 
splendor  was  sown  or  planted  by  the  hand  of  man-  not 
one  design  of  the  whole  vast  park  laid  out  by  human 
gardeners  There  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  the 
beauties  of  God's  gifts,  with  no  warning  to  keep  off 

all  set  with   ruby  and  amethyst  and   pearl  flowers 

1  ''^^.:  "'"'  "'  *''"'  '■°"  """■«  '^"'  be  in  the  air 
the  Whistle  of  the  crescent  wings,  as  a  grouse  or 
partridge  cuts  through  the  warm  sunshine  startled 
by    the     queer    hobgoblin    appearance    of    a    man  " 

!r«  /^T  "  ^^""^S"  1"  «tore  for  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


C/llPI'EWAK 


THE    VUUNTKY 
fJHWYANS. 


OF    THE    CIIIP- 


Tiiis  terrltoiy,  adjoloing  Saskatchewan  on  tUe 
west  and  extending  west  to  the  Athabasca  River 
though  having  many  chaiadHrisii.s  of  th,.  last  ,le 
scribed,  has  yet  a  i-ersonality  of  its  own  '  The 
northern  section  Is  much  smaller  than  the  northern 
secnon  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  quite  dilTerent  in 

haracter.  From  the  southern  shore  of  Athabas-a 
Lake  southward  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
country    s  a  sort  of  plateau,  deeply  covered  with  a 

andy  sou  on  the  surface,  many  parts  being  under- 
bid by  Cambrian  rock,  locally  called  Athabasca 
sandstone.  It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
northern  section  of  this  territory  is  not  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  agriculture;  it  is,  however,  forested  with 
pine  and  other  varieties  of  trees.  This  feature  how- 
ever, disappears  in  the  west  as  the  valley  it  the 
Athabasca  River  is  approached,  where  a  better  agri- 
cultural region  is  found.  The  chief  value  of  tils 
northern  section,  it  would  seem,  must  be  associated 
With  its  timber,  though,  doubtless,  there  are  limited 
sections   favorable  to  agriculture. 

As  Lake  Athabasca  lies  to  the  north  of  this  terri 
tory,  a  brief  description   may   here  be  appropriate. 
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Jo''n"'n,r'^'""*°'   '"'^'   °'   ^"o'''   something   over 

em  ";  L'     t;'-     ^'•'''"  ■'"  "'"'^^  °f  ""  ea»le,n  ex- 

in  width     This  lake  Is  of  considerable  depth    it  has 

-eve,     The  At:*^'  ""'"■  """  '^  '''  '-'  ""-e  .h      e" 
evel.    The  Athabasca,  and  many  other  rivers  of  lesser 
impor  ance,   empty   their   waters   Into  thriake    .1 
Of  Which  find  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  Slave  rIvc 

rrom    Z  fake"   orth"'"^  ^"'"-^  '"«  ^'"-^  ^ '  ^^ 
eU..   satdtnes^-anrbear   a^nri^shr::"- 

.hf soXrsLrt""'  "'^^^  ^^  -'^  -  -~- 

These  sandstone  cliffs  recede  from  the  i»i, 
gradually  Increase  ,„  height  and  assle    L  f  L  ^ 
onnd   sandy  blutTs  and  hills.    Towards  the  eastwa," 

^Z    rT.'"  '""^'"  '""'  "^  "^''">'  Known Tt; 
J-I^h    Mountains.     This    unaltered    Athabasca    sanl 

water  shallow,  especially  the  mouths  of    he  rive,' 

^^rjrThf-— -:~ 
norhrr^n^:  ^^niterTTinr: "  "'^ 

rtant';:"  r^  -^-^^  -Igall'poU^ie^l-- 
tlnn^n,  '"  ^''"'"■•'««.  Important  transport" 

on  and  general  commerce  must,  In  time  be  centra 
ized  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  this  lake   prXb  ^ 
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In  some  city  on  its  shores.  The  rich  deposits  of  iron 
are  important  features  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
a  veritable  mountain  of  iron  being  situated  close 
to  the  north  shore  of  this  lake. 

The  central  portion  of  this  territory  is  much 
larger  than  the  corresponding  section  in  the  terri- 
tory ot  Saskatchewan.  The  basin  of  the  Churchill 
Is  here  much  wider  than  farther  cast,  and  is  supple- 
mented on  the  north  by  the  Clearwater,  a  tributary  of 
the  Athabasca.  Tills  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  wooded 
agricultural  region.  Similarly,  on  the  south  of  the 
Churchill,  the  Beaver  River,  a  tributary  stream. 
Hows  through  a  splendid  country  far  to  the  south- 
west. "Its  course  .^thward  was  alone  surveyed. 
Here  it  is  a  rapid  s.'  jxta  from  100  to  200  feet  wide, 
running  between  low  clayey  imnks  beautifully  woodod 
with  spruce  and  poplar;  much  ot  the  land  along 
Its  course  seems  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
the  vegetation  gave  evidence  of  abundant  harvest." 

Many  of  the  lakes  in  this  system  are  of  large 
size  and  of  great  beauty,  while  water  power  privileges 
of  the  greatest  value  everywhere  at)ound. 

The  prairie  section  in  the  south  of  this  terri- 
tory Is  quite  valuable.  It  was  here  that  the  mistaken 
and  fanatical  I^oula  Rlel  and  his  metis  friends  plotted 
to  set  up  their  republic,  and  as  a  consequence  it  re- 
presents the  scenes  where  Canadian  valor  was  dis- 
played by  her  native  soldiers,  who  fought  and  died 
for  the  integrity  of  their  country.  As  yet  the  popula- 
tion of  this  territory  Is  comparatively  small,  though 
in  the  near  future  it  Is  likely  to  Increase  with  great 
rapidity  and  Is  capacities  for  population  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  unlimited. 
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■'  r  iinjf  ft  ■onii  of  th«  Wwt  Iiuid. 
Thoutih  how  hhftll  ft  Honir  hut  fair 
To  capture  the  hliie  hurizonit 
Thut  BWuUuw  the  pratriu  trail ; 

"  And  bow  ihall  litten  and  papem 
Impriaon  thv  rireatti  of  life  ' 
They  know,  who  travel  the  i)rairie, 
Who  know  thy  sony  of  jta  strife. 

'  The  hop(K  aiid  feam  of  the  prairie, 

Ita  word  to  the  sonit  of  idcq  ! 

Nay,  how  should  a  volume  holil  it. 

InnTilKd  with  a  human  pen  ' " 

-  //.  U.  Ha$hfi„ 


CHj^PTER  XIII. 


ATllAUAHVA. 


TiilK  line  (tMillory  cuiiica  next  auU  now  claims 
our  altentlon.  As  here  dcacrlbeil,  It  Is  piiuHially 
the  same  as  the  original  Athabasra,  exrept  that  Its 
position  extends  a  little  further  south  and  a  little 
less  iiortheilj'.  The  area  Is  almul  oiio  hiinilicd  and  tin 
thnusarid  square  miles  ;  a  truly  imperial  measure. 

Up  to  the  present,  on  account  of  Its  Inaccessl- 
lilllly,  the  lerrKory  of  Athabasca  has  not  attracted 
many  |>iiinanent  settlers,  though  there  are  some 
licKliininKs  alruauy  made  about  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
and  In  other  sections  of  the  south.  The  Peace  and 
Athabasca  Rivers  flow  through  It  diagonally,  thus 
affording  excellent  facilities  for  transportation. 
These  are  both  noble  rivers,  the  Peace  being  one 
thouiand  miles  long  and  navigable  throughout 
the  whole  territory  of  Athabasca,  with  the  exception 
of  one  break  at  Vermilion  Falls. 

The  general  features  of  the  country  are  those 
of  a  gently  undulating  plain,  of  many  extensive 
prairie-like  openings  among  the  otherwise  generally 
wooded  expanses.  This  prairie-like  character  of  the 
country  t  more  characteristic  of  the  south-western 
half.  In  places  groups  of  earthy  hills  without  any 
appeartnce  of  rock  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  general 
level  ot  the  country,  and  are  sometimes  dlgniaed 
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"'"'    ""'   !"''■   "f   '"■' ilT.'^.     Thrs..,   howrvor,  an. 

entirely    forcslcd    un.l    lena    a.ldcd    lnt..re»t    to    the 

country,      n,   mi   hchIodb    »„,al|    tr tary   „iroarna 

flow  Into  tho  larscr  rivers.  Rlvlni;  th..  .ountrv  abu" 
'lant    .IralniiKo,    while     imm.rous    Hiimll    lak™    will, 
inarHhy     margins    and     surroun.l.Hl     with    cxten.slv.. 
meadowH  <lot  the  surface  In  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country.     The  timber,   niosiij   s,,,-,,™  and   poplar    Is 
of  excellent  growth   an,l   of  great  prospective   value 
This  may  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of  both  climate 
and    .s„il:    |,„|    „f   this    ih.ie    Is   abundant    t,.s(ln„>nv 
concernInK  the  exrellence  of  both.    From  a  seologl.al 
standpoint    the    .ouniry     Is    regarde.l     as   of    .ere„i 
formation.     Mr.  R    o.   McConnell,   m   his  offlelal   re- 
port to  the  Government,   says  :      "  The  greater  part 
of   this   distrld    may    be   described    a.s   a    «entlv    un 
dniated     plain,    diversified    with    numerous     shallow 
lakes,  muskegs  and  marshes.     Small  prairie  patches 
manifestly  due  to  prairie  fires,  occur  north-west  of 
Lesser  Slave  I-ake,  and  at  several  points  aloim   tlie 
Loon  and  Waterfound  Rivers,  about  Fort  Vermillo,i 
"ii  other  places."     If  further  testimony  as  to  char 
.-.■»■)    I     necessary  it  is  at  hand.     The  bison,  or  buf. 
1' .c.   .i;.ven   from   the   plains  of  the   Saskatchewan 
found  congenial  shelter  In  this  region,  and   though 
well-nigh   extinct,   it    Is    claimed    they    found    sub- 
sistence here  quite  as  easy  as  they  formerly  did  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.     Even  horses  are  said  to 
be   able   to    live    throughout     the    winter— without 
shelter— as  far  north  as  Peace  River.     The  Indians 
raise  potatoes  to  perfection  on  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est  mountains    in    the   count. y,   and    recent    experi- 
ments and  actual  tests  have  shown  that  all  kinds  of 
grain  and    vegetables    can   be    grown   without  any 
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trouble  and  In  abundance.  The  land  Is  lit  for  culti- 
vation about  the  20th  of  April.  Mr.  Warburton 
Pike  says  :  "I  had  been  told  of  the  beauties  of  Ver- 
milion as  a  farming  country,  and  had  expected  that 
all  the  good  things  of  the  world  grew  there  freely, 
so  that  I  was  prepared  for  the  sight  of  wheat  and 
barley  fields,  which  had  this  year  produced  a  more 
abundant  harvest  than  usual  ;  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  were  growing  beautifully,  cattle  and 
horses  were  feeding  on  the  rich  grasses  of  the 
prairie,  and  it  seemed  that  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  by  leaving  so  fertile  a  spot." 

As  agriculture  must  in  the  end  be  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  this  great  country,  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
how  eminently  adapted  it  is  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  nob'.e  calling,  both  as  regards  soil  and  climate. 

Apart  from  agriculture  and  timber,  however,  this 
great  region  has  undoubtedly  considerable  riches  of 
a  mineral  character.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of 
the  Peace  River.  The  remarliable  tar  sands, 
lignite  beds  and  gas  deposits  of  Athabasca  give 
promise  of  wondrous  richness  when  fully  developed. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  coal,  petroleum  and  gypsum 
exist  in  large  quantities. 

The  tar  sands  of  the  Athabasca  are  unique  in 
many  ways,  and  may  be  briefly  described  in  detail. 
The  official  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  says: 
"  They  consist  of  an  almost  homogeneous  mass  of 
tar-cemented  sands,  varying  in  texture  from  a  coarse 
silt  to  a  grit,  and  varying  in  thickness  wherever 
exposed  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  .  .  .  The  tar  sands  occur  along 
the  Athabasca,  from  Boulder  Rapids  to  a  point  about 
nine  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Clearwater  River,  a 
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distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  They  occur  for  long 
distances  east  and  west  of  the  Athabasca  ^d  the 
areas  occupied  by  them  are  very  extensTye."  Thl 
tar  sands.  In  the  native  state,  are  said  to  be  supertor 
Uon  T^  "^'^'•^'"  '"  ^"^  -'""'"  •■>  any  rrepTr:: 

notr^i^'  "fJ*  ""°"''"  'P'*°S^  "^^  "'^o  worthy  of 
of  tM,  ?"'"  '"""  """  "•«  "'°«™1  wealth  aLe 
o  his  region  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ore 
diction  that  It  would  contribute  largely  to  toe  wealth 
and  commercial  activity  of  the  country'  In  the  future 
The  f„ture  of  this  great  province  of  Athabasca  i^ 
already  assured,  and  the  number  of  its  Inhabitants 
When  settled  will  undoubtedly  be  counted  by  thT^,, 

hIwt«M  .       "'""^  '"'  '"«  P'-^^^-^e  of  human 

habitation,  and  when  fair  cities  touch  the  margin  of 
its  lakes  and  streams.  • 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Bbitisii  Columbia,  like  Ontario  and  Quebec,  has 
Its  chief  development  and  population  In  the  southern 
section.  The  coal,  gold,  sliver.  Iron  and  copper  are 
In  this  section  scattered  about  with  lavish  hand, 
while  forests,  soil  and  sea,  hold  riches  not  less  abun- 
dant. It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  population  of 
southern  British  Columbia  has  Increased  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion  In  the 
last  decade.  Vancouver  has  had  a  marvellous 
growth,  and  Is  only  one  of  the  many  Important 
centres  of  the  country.  No  portion  of  the  Dominion 
has  more  to  expect  in  the  future.  It  Is  believed  by 
very  many  that  the  success  and  Increase  of  the  last 
few  years  is  but  the  prelude  of  much  greater 
expansion. 

In  undertaking  to  speak  of  the  northern  portions 
of  British  Columbia  we  find  a  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult task,  if  the  more  southern  parts  may  be 
regarded  as  new  and  undeveloped,  the  more  northern 
portions  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  vast 
wildernesses.  They  are,  nevertheless,  wildernesses 
of  great  possibilities.  The  section  next  claiming  our 
attention  is  the  one  lying  immediately  north  of  the 
last  one  described,  and  including  what  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  middle  zone  of  British  Columbia. 
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In  former  times  this  section  was  designated  New 
Caledonia,  and  In  this  connection  we  may  retain  the 
ancient  name. 

In  area  and  general  features  New  Caledonia  Is,  In 
many  respects,  similar  to  what  Is  called  southern 
British  Columbia,  and  In  all  material  resources  It  Is 
as  rich.  If  not  richer.  While  the  country  maintains 
the  same  broken  and  mountainous  character,  It  Is 
also  true  that  there  are  very  many  becutlful  valleys. 
"  Here  the  soil  Is  almost  everywhere  rich,  anrT  there 
are  many  very  valuable  farming  and  stock  raising 
tracts."  Here  also  are  the  so-called  Chllcotln 
prairies,  which  afford  special  advantages  for  stock 
raising  and  other  forms  of  agriculture.  The  agri- 
cultural possibilities  are  probably  as  great  as  In  the 
south,  and  the  population  engaged  in  this  pursuit 
must  In  time  be  extensive.  Being  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  mining  country  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  will 
here  be  rendered  more  profitable  than  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

As  to  climate,  the  mean  annual  readings  vary  little 
from  that  of  the  south,  though  there  are  more  ex- 
tremes In  both  winter  and  summer  than  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  south.  Tt  is  thus  described  in  the 
climates  of  Canada  :  "  Northward  from  the  Thomp- 
son for  one  hundred  miles  Is  another  region  of 
rolling  bench  lands  similar  to  the  south,  growing 
somewhat  colder  with  the  latitude,  but  In  a  sur- 
prising manner  maintaining  a  dryness  far  north 
into  the  Chllcotln  rolling  prairie  country  west  of  the 
Fraser  ;  while  at  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Kam- 
loops  such  a  moderate  temperature  exists  that  cattle 
maintain  themselves  all  winter  on  the  ranches. 
Except  where  excessive  elevation  prohibits,  the  pro- 
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ducts  ol  this  section  are  quite  similar  to  other  parts 
ot  British  Columbia." 

The  mineral  wealth  o£  this  part  ol  the  Paclflc 
slope,  while,  of  course,  not  fully  knor  Is  certainly 
of  very  great  value.  Within  this  section  the  famous 
Cariboo  district  Is  located,  from  which  many  millions 
ot  dollars  worth  of  gold  was  talten  in  its  palmy  days. 
While  the  creelis  of  this  section  have  been  pretty 
well  prospected  for  placer  gold,  there  yet  remain  many 
ancient  river  channels,  suitable  for  hydraulicliing 
operati  "  s  on  a  larg"  scale.  Copper,  gold  and  silver 
depos'tt  aave  also  been  found,  but  the  quartz  veins 
from  which  the  placer  gold  originally  came  have  yet 
to  be  located.  This  is  partially  owing  to  the  lack  of  in- 
centive for  prospectors,  who  in  the  past  have  been 
deterred  from  going  into  the  country  because  ot 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  lode-mining.  With 
the  entrance  of  a  railway,  however,  a  great  impetus 
will  be  given  to  mining  operations,  and  the  wonder- 
ful mineral  wealth  of  Cariboo  will  be  developed  as 
never  before,  and  on  a  more  enduring  and  lasting 
basis. 

In  climate,  minerals,  agriculture  and  other  re- 
sources, therefore,  this  extensive  territory  has  within 
Itself  the  elements  capable  of  making  it  the  peer  of 
any  province  on  the  American  continent.  At  the 
present  time  the  population  is  small  and  scattered  ; 
some  along  the  coast,  some  up  the  valley  of  the 
Fraser,  and  at  a  few  other  points.  More  rapid  de- 
velopment is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  near  future, 
as  the  country  seems  I'kely  to  be  opened  up  by  dif- 
ferent railway  lines,  .  .king  access  to  the  interior 
more  easy.    The  coast  has  a  succession  ol  magnlfl 
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minus    -t   the    transcontinental  railway    the  Grai.,1 

reai^ed.  '  """^  """*  °"^  anticipations  will  be 
whllh^'wrwiT'cairT."'     ^'■'"^''     ^°"""'"''- 

™ach  iv.?''  "f"""'  '•"'^  "'  ""«  ~»"'^/to 
■each,  lying,  as  it  does,  outside  of  most  lines  nf 
even   pioneer   travel.     It   is   consequenTy   very    im 

innn    f.      °^"'""    "^■■'"'•'^    the  White  pjpltlo" 
in  no  other  section  is  so  small      it  i-    v   ""•"""'on 

Without  us  possihilities'anTu'is  uiLwIeTwh™ 
«  becomes  more  fully  known  it  will  be  found  I^Z 

.:Z\t  "-"^/"-"-^  and  mucrna^ur^ 
wealth.  The  late  Dr.  Dawson  said  of  if  "Thia 
ncludes  a  portion  of  the  Western  Cord  Ilera  and  a 
'arge  tract  of  the  interior  plateau  region  andthe 
component   parts    of  which   there   is  fea^^n   to  t 

a7  thTtntra,  '"■■'"",""'  '^■"'-  "  ""  "«  °<>"-^ 
trnndfl  t.  t"""  °'  '""  '*°^'^''  Mountains  here 
tmnds  north-westerly  through  the  centre  of  this  ter- 
mory,  leaving  about  half  of  it  on  the  easterL  slope 
This  eastern  section  is  said  to  be  a  rolling  country 
wi  h  the  same  general  features  as  the  ejtern  foot 
hills  Of  the  south,  partly  forested  and  parti"  opel 
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country,  and  as  it  lies  In  the  path  of  the  Chlnool^ 
winds  mere  Is  no  doubt  Its  climate  Is  milder  than 
one  would  expect  to  find  In  '^at  latitude^ 

Mr.  Warburton  Pike  says  :     "On  October  2Bth  a 
west  wind  from  across  the  mountains  blew  warm  a3 
r  summer  bree.e."     Considerably    to    the  north  of 
rhisrtion.  m  the  MacKenzle  valley    the  clmauc 
conditions  are  beyond  expectation,  ""d  that  of  the 
Peace  Hlver  is  well  known  to  be  among  the  best  In 
The  west     It  is.  therefore,  highly  probable  that  over 
a  large  section  of  this  little  known   -^'o"    ^  «»- 
prlBlngly     genial     climate     prevails        It     may     be 
claimed,  therefore,  that  the  eastern  half  of  this  ter 
rltory  is  suitable  for  an  agricultural  country,  and  it 
alone   represents  an   area  aln.ost   as   large  as  Eng- 
Und      In  the  progress  of  time  there  Is  little  doubt 
that' the  beautiful  valieys  of  this  section  will  pulsate 
with  the  throbs  of  human  activity. 

The  more  western  sections  of  this  territory  are,  of 
course,  more  mountainous,  and  their  character  Is  ,ulte 
similar   in   general   features    to    other   parts  of   the 
Prciflc  Slop'    It  is.  however,  a  mineral  country  and 
likely  one  of  great  richness  In  deposits  of  gold.    The 
Ommeca  gold'mines  have  already  ^'^'f  ^_^-;^^'^- 
able  wealth  and  are  still  being  worked  on  a  small 
scale.     The  opening  up  of  the  country  would  make 
possible  the  working  of  these  distant  ore  beds  ,„  a 
manner   that  cannot  now  be  undertaken.     I"  adm 
Hon  to  this,  the  country  Is  heavily  '--ted   a    ae  o 
of  no  small  importance  in  contemplation  of  future 
needs.    These  two  sections  of  this  territory-Its  east^ 
ern  agricultural  lands,  and  its  western  metallic-are 
calculated  to  give  added  importance    the  one  to  the 
other. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  great  Peace  River 
pierces  the  Rocky  Mountains  In  the  southern  part 
of  this  territory,  affording,  It  Is  said,  one  of  the 
easiest  passes  of  this  great  range.  No  doubt.  In  the 
near  future,  railway  lines  will  penetrate  the  moun- 
tains at  this  point,  giving  the  country  communica- 
tion with  the  coast,  as  well  as  to  the  East  and  other 
sections  of  the  Dominion.  When  this  comes  to  pass 
its  full  value  will  be  known,  and  doubtless  many  will 
be  anxious  to  share  In  the  advantages  it  has  to  offer. 

The  territory  comprising  the  whole  of  the  re- 
maining mainland  portion  of  British  Columbia, 
which  we  will  call  Casslar,  or  Urllish  Alaska, 
occupies  its  north  western  angle.  It  touches  the 
coast  between  the  Skeena  River  and  the  extreme 
south  coast  of  Alaska,  and  is,  therefore,  maritime  in 
position.  Fort  Simpson,  with  its  spacious  and  ever- 
open  harbor,  is  on  its  seaboard,  and  will  doubtless 
more  and  more  claim  the  attention  of  shipping  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  area  of  this  territory  may  be 
considered  at  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
Comparatively  little  is  known  of  that  region,  except 
on  the  coast  and  In  the  extreme  north.  It,  however, 
has  the  same  general  features  of  the  country  to  the 
south,  being  a  series  of  mountains,  valleys  and 
stretches  of  rolling  country.  It  is  evsrywht  re  heavily 
timbered,  except  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  the 
forest  growth  in  some  places  is  said  to  be  superb, 
quite  beyond  general  expectations. 

There  are  also  many  tracts  of  good  land,  and  the 
climate  is  suited  for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of 
grains,  vegetables  and  fruit.  On  the  coast,  of  course, 
the  climate  is  mild  even  in  the  winter,  while  in  the 
interior  there  are  the  usual  extremes  of  heat  and 
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cold  common  to  that  part  of  the  D»^'°'°"-  J^« 
scenery  la  said  to  be  In  places  magnificent,  having 
already  won  conslderabl.  lame  In  this  respect.  Of 
toe  character  of  the  country  abont  AtUn  City,  in  the 
north,  a  cultured  and  much  travelled  person  said  . 
"There  are  the  lakes  and  woods,  the  white-capped 
mountains,  the  beautiful  walks,  the  air  like  cham- 
pagne the\atmosphere  of  romance  which  discounts 
that  of  the  most  famous  resorts.  Indeed,  after 
Atlln,  Europe  lures  me  no  more." 

It  Is  a  mining  country.  Of  course,  this  P-e't  ter- 
ritory must  figure  largely  In  the  future  In  that 
respect.  Of  her  mineral  resources  there  seems  0 
be  no  doubt  of  reality  and  vastness.  Of  the  Atl  n 
District  a  recent  extensive  quartz  discovery  Is  said 
to  have  assayed  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  ner  on  In  the 
tests  already  made.  Certain  representatives  of 
French  capitalists,  who  visited  the  ™"»"y  '"  ""' 
are  quoted  as  saying.  "The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  Is  perfectly  amazing,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
superior  in  Its  mineral  deposits  to  South  Africa. 

Mr  G  W  Frazer.  who  has  been  recently  engaged 
m  making  a  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  Is 
reported  as  saying:  "Although  only  a  "ost  hur- 
rled  perfunctory  examination  could  be  made  of  the 
country  In  a  geological  sense,  yet  sufficient  was  seen 
:"  m'onstrate  that  It  has  mineral  wealth  qui  e 
equal  to  any  portion  of  the  north.  On  tbe  TakUonla 
River  plenty  of  coal  of  good  quality  was  found,  and 
more  was  "Otlced  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dalton 

"^^ "tMs  great  country,  so  virgin  and  so  rich  In  all 
that  makes  lor  wealth,  must  In  time  take  a  rightful 
p'"n  the  general    awakening    of    this  northern 
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land,  and  when  it  is  more  fully  known  it  will 
probably  be  seen  that  the  half  has  not  been  told. 
Some  day  its  doors,  so  long  closed  by  the  barriers  of 
nature,  and  so  long  unsought,  owing  to  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  man,  will  be  thrown  open  to  all  who  seek  a 
share  In  her  secret  wealth.  Till  then  our  hopes  of 
her  are  large. 

"  Ami  I  saw  the  ifloomin^'  pine  lumls 
And  I  thrilled  to  Ote  nnr'land  r'ciM, 
Where  the  sunset  fell  in  ailence 
On  the  hills  of  Kloom  and  yold, 

"  And  the  dusk,  still  woods  lay  around  nie, 
And  I  knew  that  the  patitnt  eyes 
t>(  my  North  as  a  child's  were  tender, 
Aaasorrowinif  mother's  wise." 

—Arthur  Stringer. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


gl/fc'fcW  VHAHLUTTE  ISLASDH. 


Tins  Interesting  group  of  Canadian  Islands,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  now 
claims  our  atleullon.  They  were  discovered  about 
the  year  ir.i»2,  but  they  have  made  little  or  no  progress 
towards  development  or  settlement  since  that  time. 
Though  small  when  compared  with  the  sections  of 
the  mainland  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  yet. 
they  are  not  Insignificant  in  size,  and  are  much  larger 
than  some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  or  states  of 
the  American  Union.  They  unitedly  contain  an  area 
of  some  iJiUti  square  miles,  which  Is  over  twice  the 
nrea  of  the  province  of  Prince  Eilward  Island.  They 
are  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  twice  the  size  of  Delaware,  and  about  equal 
to  the  state  of  Connecticut.  These  states  have  from 
a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  people,  and  are, 
perhaps,  no  better  fitted  for  their  maintenance  than 
are  these  Islands. 

(,'ertalnly  there  seen.o  to  be  as  many  advantages 
in  their  favor  as  exists  in  the  Island  provinces  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  with  a  similar  population 
they  would  be  as  much  entitled  to  govern  themselves. 
They  are  certainly  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
authority  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  their  nearest 
point  to  the  mainland  Is  from  7&  to  loo  miles.    The 
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by  far  the  largest,  and  are  separated  only  by  a  very 

Their  greatest  area  Is  at  the  north,  tapering  wedge- 
shaped  to  the  south.  * 

as  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  In  manv 

by  the  great  Japan  current  of  the  Paclflc,  as  Knglan.l 
's  by  the  gulf  stream  of  the  Atlantic.  The  wCe"  ' 
are  free  fron.  excessive  cold,  but  are  Incline:  tol^ 
wet  In  some  years  snow  never  falls,  except  on  the 
western  mountain  range;  and  In  or,  Ina  ears  it 
never  lasts  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  tlme.Ttt 
winter  ,h'°?'  "'^  '""''  '"  ""^  "<"•"■  a-e  "aid  .0 
I  thout  r'eTr  r  ""  ""'  "'""™'  «■"-  °'  'he  countrv, 
without  receiving  any  attention  whatever  Rven  th- 
summer  climate  of  the  Islands  Is  somewha  thumkl' 
though  Often  delightfully  fine.  The  Rev  It  c  ""ee 
man  ^ays:  "Considering  the  high  latitude,  that  of 
I^brador,  the  climate  Is  remarkably  mild  Snow 
rarely  „es  longer  than  a  day  or  two. '  T^I'year  In 
mld-February,  daLsles,  primroses,  snowdrops  t„  Ips 
and  crocuses  are  In  full  bloom.    The  summ  r  cl  mate 

.rZ^l^  '"l"""^  °'  '"*  """^'«  has  produced  a  forest 
growth  perhaps  the  most  dense,  varied  and  luxurlan 
of  any  l„  Canada:  Menzles  spruce,  western  hemH 
and   cypress   are   the   priucipal   trees,   all   of   whTch 

oL7rv«  tT  "'"'  "'  '"""'^'-  «'-•  «■  Daws- 
Observes  In  his  report:  '■  Before  many  years  exten- 
slve    saw   n>ll,s    will     doubtless     be    itabUshL    a, 
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Nalden  Harbor,  which  Is  well  suited  for  the  expo-',  of 

lumber.  The  quality  of  spruce  timber  1»  excellent, 
and  much  stands  near  the  ahorea  of  'he  liarbor."  No 
doubt,  this  industry  In  time  will  f  irpaM  Mr.  Daw- 
eon's  anticipations  of  It. 

The  climate,  as  far  as  lu  suitability  to  agricul- 
ture Is  concerned,  Is  beyond  question,  as  has  be»-n 
demonstrated  or  the  spot.  The  nature  of  the  cUmat,-, 
however,  la  i..ore  suitable  to  grass  and  root  crops 
than  to  grc.Ui,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  molstur<>, 
but  'nt.  1 ,  probably  more  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 
Then,  li  uo  department  of  farming  In  that  part  of 
the  country  that  would  be  so  profitable  as  cattle 
raising.  Lying  so  close  to  the  great  northern  mining 
camps,  agriculture  on  suitable  lines  ought  to  l)e 
very  profitable  on  these  islands.  The  physical  forma- 
tion of  the  country  contributes  much  to  agricultural 
possibilities.  A  range  of  Irregular  and  compaia- 
tlvely  high  mountains  extend  from  north  to  south, 
quite  near  llio  western  coast;  In  the  broad  Bectloll.^ 
of  the  north  this  leaves  a  low,  comparatively  level 
country  east  it  the  mountain  range,  and  sheltere.l 
by  It  from  the  Pacific  storms.  It  Is  said  this 
large  area  of  undulating  country  in  the  north  east, 
though  now  heavily  timbered,  is  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  scenic  beauties  of  the  Islands  are  very  fine, 
some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  over  5,000 
feet,  and  being  quite  steep,  seem  even  higher  than 
they  really  are.  The  many  inlets  and  passages 
studded  with  large  and  small  coastal  Islands  also  add 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scenery.  Skldegate, 
Cumshewa,  Masset  and  Nalden  are  examples  of  these. 
Plenty  of  water  of  good  average  depth,  as  a  rule, 
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characterize  these  land  locked  harbors.  Masset,  on 
the  north  coaat,  la  rather  extraordinary  In  Itu  form-i 
tlon,  and  may  be  briefly  described. 

An  opening  In  the  coast  seoms  to  Indicate  the 
existence  of  a  river  of  considerable  importance,  this, 
however.  Is  the  entrance  of  Massct  Inlet,  which  l-i 
reached  by  following  this  narrow  rlver-Uko  lldnl 
arm,  about  a  mile  In  width,  twenty  miles  Into  the 
Interior.  This  sometimes  cuts  through  rocky  banks, 
and  Is  from  nine  to  twelve  fathoms  deep,  but  iii 
last  It  opens  Into  the  magnificent  expanse  of  Massyt 
Inlet,  seventeen  miles  long  by  live  and  a  half  broad, 
with  many  bays.  Islands,  harlwra  and  tributary 
streams.  In  some  places  there  are  stretchea  of 
gravelly  beach,  other  places  the  hills  rise  sheer  from 
the  water,  while  again  the  shore  may  be  low  and 
marshy.  The  scenery  Is  thus  varied  and  most  beauti- 
ful and  at  present  great  forests  everywhere  touch 
the  margin  of  this  salt  lake. 

The  water  In  places  In  this  wonderful  Inlet  la 
very  deep,  and  If  some  great  city  were  situated  some 
where  on  lU  shores  one  could  not  conceive,  or  desire 
to  have,  a  more  romantic  or  securely  sheltered  place 
for  the  accommodation  of  Its  shipping.  At  one  time 
there  were  many  Indian  villages  on  this  Inlet,  and 
evidences  of  a  large  population  exist  here  a.s  well  as 
on  other  parts  of  the  Island.,  The  Halda  Indians, 
however,  are  fast  passing  away,  though  In  some  rc- 
specta  they  were  a  superior  type  of  the  aborlgln.Tl 
race.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  Halda  race 
on  these  Islands  at  one  time  at  30,000.  They  now 
number  less  than  1,000. 

There  are  many  Indications  of  mineral  deposits 
on  these  Islands;  coal,  lignite,  gold  and  copper  have 
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all  been  found,  and  in  some  placee  attempte  have 
been  made  to  work  the  mines,  but  whether  these 
deposlU  exist  in  paying  quantities  or  not  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Boiling  springs,  sulphur  springs  and 
mineral  waters  extet  at  different  points,  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  which  are  said  to  be  considerable,  and  It 
may  be  that  in  the  future  they  may  become  quite  as 
aitractive  as  similar  springs  in  other  localities. 

The  surrounding  waters  at  the  present  time,  per- 
haps, give  the  largest  promise  of  present  wealth  and 
profitable  employment.    It  is  said  that  no  part  of  the 
Paciflc  coast  is  so  rich  in  its  Ssheries  a-   the  waters 
surrounding  these   islands.    In   the  past  they   have 
contributed  the  most  of  the  food  to  the  native  Indians. 
Halibut  abounds  in  these  waters,  and  It  is  regarded 
by  some  to  be  the  best  halibut  fishery  in  the  world. 
Other  varieties  are  also  plentiful,  such  as  different 
varieties  of  salmon,  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  pollock 
and  others  of  less  importance      The  dogfish  fishery 
is,  at  the  present  time,  carried  on  chiefly  by  natives. 
This  fish  is  a  rich  oil  producer.     In  time  this  great 
fishery  of  the  west  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
islands,  must  assume  its  true  importance  among  the 
industries  of  the  country.    Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Newfoundland  ol  the  west 

coast. 

The  natives  of  these  Islands  are  most  intelligent 
people,  and  In  many  ways  differ  from  the  ordinary 
Indians  of  the  coast.  One  marksd  feature  of  their 
superiority  is  evidenced  by  their  more  settled  habits; 
their  villages  are  permanent  and  their  houses  large 
and  most  Ingeniously  built,  involving  much  sklU  and 
labor.  The  late  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson  gives  a  most  Inter- 
esting description  ol  the  HaJda  rtwse  in  bU  report  of 
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these  Islands  in  1878;  space  will  not  here  permit  of 
further  reference. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  these  favored 
Islands  are  of  great  Importance  and  have  great  future 
posslbllitlee,  and  cannot  escape  development  In  time. 
Probably  half  a  million  people  could  subsist  upon 
them.  With  the  development  of  the  Yulion  and 
northern  British  Columbia,  now  apparently  so  well 
assured,  must  come  the  development  of  these  islands 
also. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 
aLAVOHIA. 


"  Northward  the  Star  of  Empire  lakes  its  wa.v." 

In  Europe,  when  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude Is  reached,  we  have  only  come  to  the  southern 
border  of  several  prosperous  and  extensive  nations, 
and  to  the  south  border  of  a  large  number  of  exten- 
sive provinces  in  still  another  country.  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen,  Helsingfors  and  St.  Petersburg,  the 
capitals  of  four  different  nationalities,  are  situated 
on,  or  very  near,  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, while  north  of  this  point  are  hundreds  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  highly 
civilized  people. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  summer  climate 
of  the  Mackenzie  Basin  is  superior  to  the  summer 
climate  of  any  other  region  in  the  same  latitude, 
while  the  winter  climate  does  not  greatly  diner  from 
similar  latitudes  in  the  old  land.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  acre  tor 
acre',  this  part  of  the  Canadian  north  can  support 
as  many  people  as  any  other  country  similarly  located. 
At  the  present  time  this  portion  of  Canada,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  for  a  few  mission- 
aries and  fur  traders,  is  absolutely  without  white 
population.  In  view  of  the  conditions  which  prevBll 
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In  Nortiern  Europe,  It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  the 
Canadian  west  fills  up,  the  trend  of  human  life  will 
be  constantly  toward  the  north,  until  It  reaches  In 
permanent  settlement  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

Our  first  section  or  territory  of  this  more  distant 
northland  is  that  bordering  on  Great  Slave  Lake  for 
which  reason  we  call  it  Slavonia.  This  great  terri- 
tory we  will  consider  as  stretching  from  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Athabasca  to  the  south  shore  of  Great 
Bear  Lake,  having  its  western  boundary  near  Port 
Providence,  on  the  Mackenzie  River.  As  thus 
bourdod  It  would  contain,  probably,  about  180,000 
square  miles,  an  area  not  much  inferior  in  size  to 
the  republic  of  France. 

This  immense  region  is  heavily  timbered  with 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees.  Ever  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  heavj  pine  is  reported 
to  exist.  The  minerals  of  the  region  are  also  of 
much  promise;  copper  and  Iron  ore  are  said  to  exist 
m  large  quantities  in  different  parts  of  this  territory 
besides  other  important  mineral  deposits.  A  high 
authority  gives  the  following  description: 

"There  Is  copper,  and  one  river  bears  the  name 
of  Copper  Mine  River.  It  is  found  there  in  great 
quantities.  I  have  seen  little  crosses  of  it  made  by 
the  savages  themselves  when  they  were  not  able  to 
have  other  metal.  Sulphur  abounds  In  several  places. 
I  have  seen  It  on  the  Clear  Water  River,  and  above 
all,  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  there  In  such 
large  quantities  that  the  odor  Is  annoying  to  those 
who  pass  by.  Near  Fort  Smith  there  Is  a  salt  mine 
which  Is  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  most  abun- 
dant in  the  unlveree.    There  Is  there  a  veritable 
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mountain  of  salt  By  digging  a  little  In  the  earth 
from  Blx  inches  to  a  loot,  rock  salt  ca,n  be  found, 
m  addition  to  that  there  are  salt  springs  where, 
during  the  winter,  salt  runs  from  these  springs  and 
forms  little  hills  of  salt.  You  have  only  o  shovel 
and  you  can  gather  a  flno  salt,  pure  and  cl^n  .  On 
the  borders  of  the  Peace  Rlvrr  stones  are  found  which 
are  sufficiently  precious  to  make  rings  <>\^^^-  ' 
have  seen  gypsum  along  the  Mackenzie  river,  and 
a  mtle  belorrort  Norman."  It  Is  »id  that  pc^ro^ 
leum  fields  occur  In  this  northern  country  greater 
than  any  now  known  to  man.  h„,rtiv 

The  fisheries  of  the  country  are,  perhap  .  hardly 
inferior  to  any  source  of  natural  wealth  in  this  region 
The  various  lak«s  and  rivers  give  It  a  l^^e  ^^^^J 
aree    and    consequently    extensive    fishing   grounds^ 
GrTat  Slave  Lake  is    in  itself   an  inland  sea,  said  to 
rival  in  size  Lake  Superior,  while  Great  Bear  and 
A^abasca  are  also  touched  by  this  territory.    All 
of  th'r^reat  Inland  seas  abound  in  the  finest  varle^ 
ties  of  fresh  water  fish.    Dr.  Dawson  states  that  the 
Hudson-s  Bay  Company  ^l^^.-^l^^rj^^^^l^l^^^^ 
«iiivi>  Lake  in  the  season  of  ISii,  seveniy  u»<: 
Td  wMte  fish,  giving  two  hundr^l  t^ou-nd  pounds 
of  food     P    ides  the  whlt«  fish,  the  other  principal 
vari^les  L  blue  fish,  carp,  speckled  salmon,  arctic 
IroutTsome  weighing  fifteen  pounds),  salmon,  dog 
Cn   Pickerel,  pilte,  perch,  f^^^' -f„f  «„f - 

rvr*::dtrtr'^;e^o.^m^rf^n. 
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it  6  said,  will  buiu  like  a  candle,  hence  its  name. 
This  may  give  aomc  idea  of  the  value  of  the  fisheries 

^„.!!!  ^^"^  "'"■""'™  '*'"'^-  ™<"'-  Importance 
must  become  more  and  more  evident  as  access  to  the 
country  becomes  more  easy. 

The  agricultural  posslbllties  of  this  territory  up 
to  the  present  time  have  not  been  thought  to  be 
very   great;    ignorance   and    prejudice,   however    in 
his  respect,  are  beginning  to  give  way  before  the 
force  of  well  established  facts.    Much  of  the  land  is 
ot  excellent  quality,  and  the  only  question   to  decide 
the  practicability  of  agriculture  in  these  regions  is 
that  of  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevail  there, 
fhis  question,  however,  has  been  pretty  fully  settled 
by  experiments,  which  are  quite  in  lieeplng  with  the 
trond   of  the  continental   Isotherns.    These  indicate 
a  summer  temperature  similar  to   that  of  parts  of 
Ontario;   and  observation  has  shown  that  the  decid- 
uous trees  north  of  the  Ureal  Slave  I^lce  are  In  full 
leaf  quite  as  early  as  the  same  varieties  are  In  Win- 
nipeg, St.  Paul  or  Ottawa.    Where  wheat  Is  success- 
fully  grown,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
growth  of  the  other  grains  and   roots.    This  impor- 
tant or  delicate  cereal  has  been,  and  is,  successfully 
grown  in   the  Mackenzie  Basin,  north  of  the  Great 
falave  Lake. 

Ninety-one  days  after  sowing,  what  was  termed 
a  very  fine  wheat  crop  was  harvested  (1900)  at  Fort 
Providence.  All  the  products  of  a  Canadian  farm 
can  be  successsfully  grown  In  that  country  and  It 
would  seem  that  the  agricultural  population  in  time 
might  be  expected  to  be  very  numerous 

Great  Slave  Lake  being  the  chief  phvglcal  feature 
of  this  extensive  territory,  it  may  here  be  briefly 
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.escribed.  TMs«r^tf™«.  water  «e  U  over^t^ee 
hundred  miles  In  ^^^^-^^  J^  anns  and  bays, 
miles  m  breadUi.  "^"Jerous  Islands,  varying 
and  in  parU  Is  «t"'l*«^„X^reat  fresh  water  laUes 
m  size.    It  ranks  among  ^«  ^'^  „i  i.eah  water 

o,  the  world.  "^^f^^^,VDomlnlon     IW  shores  are 
wholly  lying  within  the  uom  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

varied  In  character,  ^'^^"'^^.^'^l^hy  and  sandy 
in  other  places  low.  skirted  ^^^^  ^^  p,^,^ 

beaches.  lU  scenic  ^»"^»  ^^^^n^,  says,  concern- 
as  being  very  l'^''\.!^^rT^l,\r  the  prettiest  part 
ing  the  east  end:       This  ^    y  ^^^^^^  y^,,,^, 

oi  the  country  I  ^^  \" '^\he  sloping  banks  down 
spruce  and  birch  ^^^^/'J^fjXany  kinds  grew 
t^he  shores  of  the  lake  berr^l*"!^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^^ 

-^— -"rtSitivrdH^^^^^^^ 

r^^lereCrrrli^-t  could   penetrate 

here."  ,     .„hitoct    haa    not    located    the 

surely  nature's  Architect    h  ^  ^_^^^  ^^^ 

beauties  of  "t'tn^'u^^e  forU  of'^he  Hudson's 
naught,  surely  in  "^^  ""^^^^lop  mto  towns  and 
Bay  company  here  f  »«*,  ^^^f!  ^Rlver,  and  In  the 
eltU  as  they  have  1^  th  K«^  «^^^',^  ^„,erned. 
^.r:J:.r-ThrstaTo?Bmplre"  must  take  Its 


Slavonia 

"  A  fttcf  protound  rnti  on  the  ailent  world, 
A  world  trnh  from  the  h>nd  of  God— 
Thii  ilr  th»t  flili  my  lungi  wm  never  breathed. 
I  lee  It  u  He  nw  It  Hrat  when  it  vtt  done, 
Its  betuty  perfect,  all  lu  Joj «  undlmmed, 
And  bowing  low  I,  too,  pronounce  It  good." 

-W.  J.  Lotif. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 
rUA^^LAVOSU.    OH    MAOK.N.rE. 

Mackenzie  ^"'^^'ZZ^'^TJe  of  north  latl^ 
.ncludes  all  north  o'"?*/^  ^^j,  o.ean  and  west  of 
tude  to  the  BhoreB  o    the  Arc  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ir^tldTar  tl  hundred  thousand  .«are 
X-about  eaual  to  Germany.  ^^^  ^,^^ 

While  this  te"l\°7 'of  ItB  agricultural  posslblU- 
resources,  It  \'l'^J°l  '  The  same  causes  ^hlcl. 
ties  that  we  will  here  deal^    T  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

contribute  so  1"^:^,!''^,;  undiminished  here  and 
in  these  high  "'"'"''"^  "*„"„atlc  conditions  of  the 
to  a  surprising  degree  the  cUmat    ^^_^^^  ^^^^^ 

south  are  duplicated  be^«  '» ^^  ^^^a  1-'  so  favored 

No  other  part  of  the  know  ^^  ^^  j^j^,, 

with  the  climatic  ^ondWons  fo«  .gHcultural 

latitude.     This  ^"/''''^'"fjj,  „,  sU  hundred  miles 
pursuits  possible  for  a  distance  ^^^^^^  ^j^„g 

Torth  of  the  60th  ^^e^-^^'J^Macoun  says  that 
the  Mackenzie  Va>.>^y.  "°  ^oHhwest  to  sou  h- 
sprlng  seems  to  ''^^^h^^'^^^na.ed  and  fifty  miles 
east  at  about  'l\'f;  °''Zx^<ir.iev  begins  In  Manl- 
per  day.  and  that  »°  ^he  faU  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,ate^ 

Cnf  w^VCprthTt-  high  latitudes  are 
i66 
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.h.J*°  °m"'"'  ''*'^"'  "'^'  '"  ^*»9'  «»y»  :  "  Through 
direct  "1  h'""  •'"'"™'"''  "«».  latitude  bears  \o 
direct  relation  to  summer  Isotherms  ;  the  spring 
flowers  and    buds    of  deciduous  trees  appearing  „ 

ra'nL"""/'  '"''  ''''"''  «"'^«  ^"^  ■"  1"  "otthe" 
Canada  and  earlier  along  the  Peace  and  Llard 
Kivere.  The  native  grasses  and  vetches  are  equal 
and,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  those  In  Eastern 
Canada.  The  prevailing  south-west  summer  winds  In 
the  country  In  question  bring  the  warmth  and 
mois  ure  which  render  possible  the  far  northern 
cereal  growth,  and  sensibly  afTect  the  climate  of  the 

a?.h"  TV  '='"'«"«'-"l<'"  as  far  north  as  ths 
Arctte  Circle,  and  as  far  east  as  the  eastern  rim  of 
the  Mackenzie  Basin." 

A  well-known  writer  says  :  •■  There  is  still  an- 
other advantage  In  these  northern  regions  of  Can- 
ada incident  to  the  climate,  and  that  Is.  that  while 
these  latitudes  apply  to  the  short  winter  days  they 
equally  apply  to  the  long  days  of  summer.  There  Is 
an  advantage  of  two  hours  per  day  more  sunshine 
during  the  period  of  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the 
Canadian  North-West  than  is  vouchsafed  in  any 
other  locality  where  wheat  can  be  produced.  Not 
only  is  two  hours  of  sunshine  In  each  day  an  In- 
estimable advantage,  but  the  sun  Is  stronger  and 
more  forced  at  this  period,  and  In  this  region  not 
on  y  helping  rapidly  forward  the  ripening  process, 
but  the  heat  Is  also  continually  sufficient  to  cause 
the  exudation  of  the  moisture  from  the  ground  be- 
neath. So  that  In  this  far  northland,  despised  in 
the  minds  of  many  for  Its  cold  and  sterility,  condl- 
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It  would  seem  as  It  a  conju  ueneath,  to 

this  region  Is    that    sprmg    "      ■  .  ^    transl- 

parU.  sets  In  with  marvellous  >-«8u^»^"^  '         i„  ^,, 
tlon  from  winter  to  "ummer    s    urtden    a  ^^^^ 

:--7^'ro:rrarco^-ons  in  these 

-thlle  the  posslhllltles  -;| -^  ^^  r": 
lul  valley  "«''"'^J/'''eris  the  district  through 
tion  favored  ''^^^  f""*^^;,\  flows.  Strange  as  It 
'""='  em  ut  armedtha\  "prevailing  conditions 
may  seem,  It  is  ciaiureu  .,hfirta   while  one  re- 

here  are  -P"'-/,  ^g  wt  w^'  in  the  Uard 
port  declares  that  "^"'^  f'"^^  ^e  there  Is  ample 
River  valley.  However  ^^^  ^^^^-J^,,,,^,,  „.  the 
testimony  In  ««PP<"^  "'/'',*  ^.^^ter  Is  phenomenal, 
region.  The  growth  ot  t^«  ""^;Vto  a  height  of 
The  Llard.  or  "al-am  poplar    grows  to  ^^^^^^^ 

„.e  hundred  and  twe^  ^  '-^^J*^  ^  ,/,ttaln  the 
ol  from  five  to  six  leei.    '^v  ^      j^^^ 

:ame  height,  with  ^^^'^^'^.f^ut  L  same  sl^e. 
at  the  stump.  -'>"1  "f,  ^^^Is  tall,  straight 
P,ne  attains  "«^,f 'fl^^^'-^^,  ^^te  and  soil  produc- 
and  free  f^om'J^\£^  """his  excellent  quality 
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this  I.  proven  by  the  producu  of  the  gardens  of  the 
n.lg8lonarles  and   Hudson  Bay  people 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind   tnn  tho>        ■     . 
h.«h  latitude,  has  ne^er'^^rtr;    ng^e^r: 

f°  No"  .h^TcMnrr"  """'^-  '"  -'-'■^  Beet;';- 
01  noitnern  China,  where  population  Is  dense  th« 
demands  of  human  existence  have  no  only  led  to 
experiments,  but  to  successful  attainment^  ,n  a„t 
culture  under  conditions  that  would  seem  ImZ- 
sib  e  with  us.  Certain  cereals  are  cultivated  bvT- 
Chlnese  on  the  headwaters  of  the  C"'R,veVat 
an  eleva  Ion  of  thirteen  thousand  fc.t  abovr'the 
leve    of    he  sea.     "They  grow  wheat  there  ,„aome 

whe  eV  n^^hls"'""":    °'    *'*'^^    """"«"'°  ^^t 
Whereas  In    this    country    (the  United  States)    very 

«  and  tt:??  "'  ""  *"^^'""'"  "'  "'sot  thousand 
feet,  and  that  Is  In  Arizona,  where  It  Is  very  warm 
But  the  real  test  of  the  ability  of  the  rJnltT' 
this  direction  Is  afforded  by  a  com  aH^a  o,  cerell 
elevation  with  Ihe  timber  Hhp  tL  . 
within  fifteen  h.,ndred'"S:t  "oT  th^tlbriUt'^ 

he    plateau     of    Turkestan,    while    in    Arizona   the 
timber  line  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  iJeTab^ve 

has  s  of  cllmallc  measurement  the  world  over  Just 
One  tho  "'  r,  ""■  "■'  ■"^''^-ement  of  altitude  ". 
One  housand  feet  below  the  timber  line  In  Arizona 
would  mean  substantially  the  same  temperafure  ^ 
one  thousand  feet  below  the  timber  line  in  New  En^ 

wheatTlthrnl?  "  i'  ^^"'  "'^'  ""«  Chines:  ™^'e 
mel^s  t^TJt""  '"""'■■*''  '*«'  "'  '"at  line,  it 
means  that  they  have  developed  a  grain  which  is 
'^^^^ore^sting  of  cold  and  droutt  than  any  in 

'^"UcKlem  Uiller." 
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t;ro 

,ne  UnU^  Btate.  or  Euro,.    T.e.  cWm-- ^^^^^^^^^ 
„.u.h   older   ^'-'VXsV^en  brought  .bout,  ana  «e 

rrrrarr:  bHoHo^e  o.  ..^^ »-  -. 

'"'^ere  .oeu.s  -  doubt  tbat  tMs^^t^^^^^^^ 
a,la  muBt  yet  take  ItB  P''^' J"  '° ''*^'  t^ose  of  the 
l,y.  UB  I"""''- ."wurme  am  of  the  Arctic 
Slave  Lake  dlBtrlct,  *"»»  \;;';''„V^.  h  U  thought 
„hale  and  seal  ««''"'f  °'  '^,^„""b  „«  thla  land  are 
„y  many  that  the  """"'J/^^J^*'  °,  Canada,  and 
quite  equal  to  any  <>*"  ^^^'^  Jy  paying  quail- 
chough  gold  18  ■'°V°°';irexure8Bed  concerning  ItB 
ties,  the  'oliowlng  haajen  "presBe^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

poBBlbllltleB:     "The  Eldorado         ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^ 

the  eastern  slope    of    ««    "  ,de  between  the 

Arctic  Circle,  where  the  0™«'  "  „^„,es  of  the 
Yukon  streams  and  '^e  «««^;\'  Is  an  extremely 
Mackenzie  Is  'o""^' ^J^^Wexpeditlon  was  forced  to 
difficult  one.  ""»'',  J";"^,/one  hundred  miles  of 
return  after  -^f"^'""!,';^  evidences  collected,  how- 
thelr  desired  field.     From  evm  ^^^^^^_ 

ever.  It  Is  felt  certain  tha    gold  exls       q^^^^^  ^^^^.. 
,ul  on  the  eastern  as  «f  ^«  °"  ^'^.th   Its  associated 
The   great  Mackenzie  River    «^  „,  ^^^ 

lakes,  constitutes  the  chief  physical  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
district.  This  river  a  »»«  '«^;;';^„  end  for  vessels 
,„  length,  and  "''y'«''^'^VThe  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
of  considerable  ''^''"^"- .J'^'he  open  season,  from 
pany   run  a  steamer  ^uHng  the     >,^^  ^^^  McPher- 

ro^nCe-ClTlv^earthe^^^^^^^^^^ 
^g:rat"a'rSltrTesUofa.uchdee.r 
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■  I' 


i-H.     This 

11    of    till' 

''•■''■'     of     .lic 
•»  ,'0;  (  of  II, n- 


•iraught  could  easily  navlKate  these 
fac:t  gives  iiecullar  Interest  to  this 
••ountry.  and  some  point  near  the 
Mackenzie  Is  likely  In  time  to  becom, 
slderable  Importance. 

Without  taking  into  consld.  ,at:n„  „„.  ,,.„... 
g..l  importance  of  this  situ,, :,„„.  „  „  ,  , ,'  ,„ 
that  It  has  an  ImporUnce  as  vl,  w,  ,1  f,„„  ;,,,.  „,. ,' 
point  of  commerce.  The  Arctic  flsh..,>s  ,  rot  ly 
prosecuted  by  Canadians,  must  1„  .„..  f  1'  T' 
their  headquarters  here;  then,  again,  a.  ,„  Ma, 
kenzle  Basin  becomes  populated,  fhe  nouch  of  1 

2t  r  '  "'""■."'  """»  '"*  <="*'"•«»'  '"»"  o  1  , 
port  and  export  to  the    outside    world.     For   thr« 

Arctic  Ocean  Is  quite  navigable  as  far  east  as  hi 
Mackenz  e  HIver,  and  the  steamer,  tracing  wUh 
Siberian.   Japanese  and    Chinese    ports     wouUl   Z 

narni°r'''"':r*"'''  "^  '""«  •"">"-''  ">"««  com 
rnm  ""v  ■"°""'  °'  ""  *"'«''«nzle  With  the  dl  tance 
from     Vancouver,      interior     freight     would     const! 

No  cheaper  route  of  export  could  be  given   it    Ld 

t  is  not    mposslble  to  believe  that  In  tLe  a    ity  o, 

considerable  Importance    may    be    situated   at  some 

deep-water  harbor  at   the  mouth  of  the  Macken^e 

Which  exist  m  other  countries.     The  city  of  Arch- 
ange,    m    northern   Russia,   for   instance,    would    be 

^thLn^J"  """■'  '"'"«   ">«  ^"^  <"  Tromso    ?n 
northern    Norway.    Is   about   one   hundred    and    «ty 

yet  both  of  these  European   towns  carry  on  exten- 
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slve  shipping  and  have  Irom  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
Inhabitants.  The  only  need  of  this  great  territory 
at  the  present  time  Is  more  intimate  communication 
with  the  ouUlde  world  and  a  population  In  some 
measure  worthy  of  Its  vastness  and  wealth,  and  both 
of  these  will  come  lu  time. 

While  the  chief  benefit  of  the  Mackemle  and 
Behrlng  Stalls  route  would  probably  be  for  the 
central  north,  It  will,  perhaps,  be  surprising  to  some 
to  learn  of  Its  advantages  generally  when  necessary 
railway  connection  Is  made.  The  following  Is  a 
summary  of  distances  :  From  Liverpool  to  Yoko- 
hama, via  Hudson  Bay,  Mackenzie  River  and  Behrtag 
Straits,  8,140  tolles  ;  from  Liverpool  to  YoV  ma, 
via  Hudson  Bay  and  Port  Simpson,  8,405,  Irom 
Liverpool  to  Yokohama,  via  Chlcoutlml  or  Quebec, 
about  •8,800  ;  from  Liverpool  to  Yokohama,  via  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  about  9,3n  ;  and  from  LI  er- 
pool  to  Yokohama,  via  the  C.PJl.,  10,030. 

This,  It  win  be  observed,  gives  the  Mackenzie 
River  route  via  Hudson  Bay  an  advantage  over  the 
C.P.R.  of  about  1,890  miles,  and  over  the  G.T.P.R. 
about  1,190  miles,  and  over  the  Hudson  Bay,  Port 
Simpson  route  about  265  mllet-the  shortest  Pacific 
coast  route  possible.  Even  the  Quebec  and  Mac- 
kenzie River 'route  is  shorter  than  the  C.P.R.  by 
1,2S0  miles,  and  G.T.P.R.  by  530  miles.  To  Vladl- 
vostock  the  advantage  would  be  still  greater. 

All  this  seems  incredible,  and  yet  It  is  about  the 
trutU.  It  also  furnishes  a  strong  Inducement  for 
carrying  railway  construction  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  the  shorea  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Even  the 
four  months  of  its  summer  operation  would  abun- 
danOy  Justify  its  inauguration.    By  making  use  of 
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«ty  ml.es  of  railway   „a'^;'^««^«°  ^""d^ed  and 
Port  Smith.    This  mteht  r'^;/?"  """^o"  Bay  to 

'™'°'™""-~»--rror,/r;-- 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

YllliON. 

THIS  great  territory  is  one  of  the  farthest  north 
and  most  remote  from  the  chief  c<  ntres  of  Canadian 
civilization.  Its  marvellous  develot>ment  in  so  short 
a  time  is  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  the  possibilities  and 
prospects  of  all  the  territories  that  lie  between. 

The  Yukon  torritory  may  hr  ,l.s,ribfMl  as  inclu.r 
ing  all  the  Canadian  territory  lying  north  of  British 
Columbia's  boundary,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Its  area  is  about  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  classing  it  with  the  largest  of  Cana- 
dian territories. 

Prior  to  1896  the  Yulcon  territory  was  a  veritable 
terra  incognita  and  popularly  regarded  as  a  region 
of  almost  perpetual  cold  and  devoid  of  vegetation  or 
falue.  Th^  Ignorance  concerning  Its  true  chara^te^ 
largely  resulted  from  its  isohited  position.  Few 
whL  people  penetrated  the  depths  of  its  solitude. 
With  the  opening  up,  however,  of  the  country,  upon 
the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Klondike  and  other 
rivers,  much  of  this  ignorance  and  isolation  has  been 
removed.  It  seems  almost  Incredible  that  such 
changes  as  have  been  witnessed  there  could  take  place 
In   so   short   a   period. 

Lieut    Schwatka,  when  passing  down  the  Yukon 
River   as   late  as   1883,   remarked   that   the   present 
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Yukon 

■  «"e  of  Dawson  City   wonlrf   „    ,  '^^ 

Place  for  cattle  If  the  ^  1„"?.'^''  "  ^^l  S-'a^ing 
.'.'>«™  "P.  to  Which  mIjo"  Wo„I°M  *""'"  "<"  "at 
••  The  cattle  graee  on  "XiM;""  """'  '■'■""««  ^ 
"ot  as  many  mosquitoes  in  n»  ""*'  "'"'  *"^™  '^'^ 
"■ere  are  l„  the  city  of  Chic  '"'  '"  """""''  "s 
"°«QuUo  haunted  m„s'jJ,„''Y;r--,;    •    From  a 

has  grown  up  like  magic  anTi^  """  °''*»° 
probably  eight  to  to„  75  '^    "»*  a  place  of 

broad  sidewtiL^'wCrrV"''''"^"'^'''^^^ 
«>-«tem  Of  drains,  eTectric  w.Hf"""''  ""  "'■''"«"t 
telegraph  system,   nor  h   and   s'',/""'""'"^  ^^•«"'"'. 

-^.,  some  Of  hri^/::rr"nurerT;r 
an.'"tf  :o::::;-;/rr'"v^^  — - 

ewelipnt  stores,  while  wh„lv  ""■"'  -'"«  hanlts. 

'he  termini  of  man     ,ine'  :;!,""'  "'"^"-  '™"'«  are 
north  and  south.    There  ar.  "''  """""«  "oth 

brlok  yards,  electric  „ghtrn  r""'"'  "'^"'"'^  """«■ 
an  invescment  of  an  Inm.  '"'"'""  "'""'«■  showing 

-n  City  has  three  dairn;::;""'  °'  ""'"'■^■-     «-' 
the  advantages  of  an^'u;.  ol^'";;;-'"''  ">"-<'.  a- 

Moreover,  it  Is  still  \   k  •■ 

and  When  one  consiesur::'  "'""•''"■''■«  ^'«>. 
present  development  is  noth  n  ?  """  '"'"*'  "« 
Of  course,  this  extraoni  arv  de  ,"'•  "'  ""'-clious. 
B"'t  of  extraordinary  condltln  '""™*  '^  '"e  re- 

sold  discoveries  the  ZZT'  '"'  "'^''  '^"^  '"c 
very  Slow  ,n  reaching'  b'^'d is t  ?"'"  "^^•^  "-" 
country,  but  as  a  gold  nL  !  '  """""^  <"  our 
"•'ely  b.-.  permanent  and  t™"''. '""""■^  "  '^IM 
-'"     'n   .n    probability    contLr';'."'"   ""^  ""■■" 

™— owthatitis^opereru::;/— -^- 
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.«„„e  to  develop.    Ot.er  -'-f  ^J^^.^^t  t- 
doubtle™  agriculture,  to  some  extent,  wiu 

'"'fome  ,110.000,000  .or.,  of  ^^^^^^iXlilllTot 
.,„ce  1896.  TMs  -ormous  sun.  Is  -  "<>  -  '-^^^ 
,ne  mineral  wealth  o  *•>«  ^'J^^^J^,  i,„ee  of 
„ut  the  scratchlngs  of  ..  """^ /"'"';  „.„^  whence 
wealth,  the  gold-bearing  luartz  veins  f.om 
,t  came.     The  mountain  torrents    ^°^    ^'^^^^^^^^^ 

annually,    it  taKes  «•  >"'  meantime 

r:;™"™  -'« -" "  "'-■-' '-  ■=•""•■ 

■•Another  product  of  *"«  ^°;°  ^  ^  ,„,„d  «„„«. 
attention  1-oPP-  ^'^^Z^^^n...  although 
r  wrifC  main  d^Us  has  vet  to  he  dl. 
covered. 
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"Silver  has   also   been   found,   and   lead,   and   In 
addition,  to  profitably  work  out  precious  metals    we 
Have  coal  In  abundance.     It  Is  to    be   found  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  rather  the  ridges  of  high  moun- 
tains running  parallel   to  them   In   iho  Interior      A 
deposit  of  coal  In  this  range  runs  right  through  our 
territory.     At  two  points  near  Forty  Mile  It  crops 
out  prominently  ;   In  one  place  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from   the  Yukon  River.     Farther  up   the 
Yukon,  on  one  of  i!s  many  smaller  feeders    at  Fif- 
teen Mile  Creek,  and  on  the  head  of  the  Trondlk 
there  are  also  outcropplnga  of  coal.    A  short  distance 
above  this  It  crops  out  again,  only  eight  miles  from 
the  Yukon,   and   whenever    the    Cone   Hill   Mine   Is 
operated  the  coal  to  work  It  with  Is  only  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions.   About  thirty  miles  farther  up,  on  one  of  the 
small  affluents  of  the  Yukon,  it  again  crops  out  a 
few  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  main  river.    On  the 
branches   of    the    Stewart,  and    on     some    of    Five 
Fingers  of  the  Yukon  coal  Is  also  exposed.     In  fact 
there  is  any  amount  of    coal    in  the  country  with 
which  to  work  our  minerals  when  we  can  get  in  the 
necessary   faciliiles." 

More  recently  coal  has  been  found  close  to  Dawson 
City  on  the  Yukon  River.  The  deposit  is  right  on 
the  bank  and  can  be  run  from  the  mine  onto  .':cows 
without  two  handlings.  Coal  is  now  being  actually 
mined  and  shipped,  but  statistics  are  not  available 
as  yet  as  to  output. 

Many  eminent  men  who  liaise  visited  the  country 
nnd  are  quite  qualified  to  Judge  have  expressed  their 
faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  gold  deposits  and 
other  forms  of  wealth  in  this  territory.    The  words 
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ol  Major  Woodslde  may  be  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentative opinion  m  this  regard.  He  says:  IW 
relauency'does  not  seen,  to  be  doubted  by  Uj^se 
shrewd  financial  men  who  freely  Invested  the.r 
money  in  various  kinds  of  permanent  enterprises  on 
the  strength  of  an  assured  future." 

The  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  growing  popu- 
lation gives  the  question  of  climate  and  agriculture 
considerable   Importance,  and   in  both   respects     his 
wonderful  country  of  the  north  has  greatly  surprised 
the  world.     So  much  has  been  said  concerning  its 
climate  that  little  need  now  be  told.    The  "Inters  o 
course,  are  cold,  but  the  general  testimony    s    hat 
they  are  no  harder  to  withstand  than  those  of  other 
parL  of  the  North-West ;     but    it    is    the    summer 
climate  of  Yukon  in    which    we    are  the  most  in- 
rTsted.     During  the  summer  months  the  climate  is 
all  that  could  be    desired,  and    whatever  lands  the 
gold-seekers  have  come  from  they  have  all  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  .i>lendid  summer  condi- 
ions  of  the  country.     The  following  is  a  samp  e 
"  Everything  is  in  bloom.    I  never  saw  such  a  beauts 
,ul   climate   in   my    life.     The  days   are   warm   and 
long  ;  the  sun  rises  at  2.r50  a.m.  and  sets  at  10  p.m. 
The  thermometer  climbs  up  to  80"   and  90°    above, 
but  no  one  seems    to    mind  it.  and  the  r..ght,  are 
'ovely  and  cool.     It  is  dry  and  hot,  and  ^.e  havent 
had  a  rainy  day  yet,  and  ,  don't  believe  we  wil.  see 
any  either.     We  have  slept  outdoors  for  «>™« J<«^« 
now    and  we  wouldn't  bother  putting  up  a  tent,  as 
"here  Is  no  dew  at  all.     I  never  saw  so  »•«">•  ;-^»''^ 
',  wild  flowers  In  my  life.    1  only  -'^\'J''^'^lZ. 
vou  a  bouquet  of  wild  roses  I  am  wearinR  •""■'•'h'^ 
ThU  territory,  it  goes  without  saying,  can  never 
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be  pre-eminent  as  an  agricultural  country,  however 
favorable  the  climate.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  In- 
dustry the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  good 
sou  and  Insufficiency  of  moisture  are  not  favorable 
features.  A  limited  agricultural  population,  how- 
ever, could  easily  be  sustained,  and  as  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  the  Yukon  will  likely  be  employed 
in  mining,  those  who  do  devote  themselves  to  farm- 
ing should  And  It  profitable,  as  their  products  will 
always  be  in  demand.  The  experiments  of  the  past 
have  been  so  encouraging  that  Mr.  Acklln,  who  has 
been  experimenting  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
speaks  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  as  follows  ; 
"There  are  large  bodies  of  good  land  capable  of 
producing  crops  in  that  section.  The  vegetables 
pleated  consist  of  onions,  radishes,  turnips,  ruta- 
bagas, lettuce,  cabbage,  pea.s,  beans,  sjilnach,' becis, 
ITOtatoes  and  parsley.  All  these  did  well  and  yielded 
almost  ])henomenal  crops."  Mr.  Acklin  experimented 
with  the  dltTerent  grains  and  the  results  are  highly 
gratifying.  Of  these  there  are  royal  six-row  barley, 
Canadian  Thorp  barley.  Trooper  barlev.  Odessa  six- 
rowed  barley,  Bannamon  oat.s.  Preston,  Ijutoca, 
Percy,  white  and  red  Fife  wheat,  all  sown  Mav  2Siirt.' 
It  seems  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  agriniltiirp,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  can  be  carried  on  in  this  far 
northern  section  of  the   Dominion. 

The  fact  that  It  is  possible  to  live  and  grow  rich 
In  the  Yukon  Territory,  over  fifteen  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  most  southern  part  of  Canada,  has  been 
a  revelation  to  Canadians.  A  few  years  ago  no  one 
dreamed  that  there  would  "ver  be  any  settlement  In 
that  extreme  northwest  cornet  of  Canada,  even  cen- 
turies hence.     There  is  no  doubt   that  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Yukon  will  greatly  Increase  Canadian 
confidence  In  the  future  of  many  uninhabited  sec- 
tions of  the  Dominion  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
south  of  Dawson  City. 

"The  days  of  pesslu  ..-m  have  passed  away  and 
Canadians  In  general  m.  *■  believe  that  the  Dominion 
Is  destined  to  have  t  ^reat  future,  but  they  do  not 
yet  fully  understand  now  wide  the  habitable  arta  of 
Canada  really  Is."  Towards  the  development  of  this 
great  land  the  present  century  will  be  devoted. 


•1- 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE     XUiiiUEHN    BARREN     LANDS     OF     THE 
ABvriO    nOBAN. 

Tnoidii  we  have  spoken  of  the  various  gecttong 
of    the    Dominion    where    climatic   and    agricultural 
conditions   would   seem   to  permit   of   a    permanent 
white  population,  there  remains  a  very  large  and  Im- 
portant section    of    the   country    still    undescrlbed 
■ihis,  as  the  heading  of  this   chapter   Indicates    Is 
represented   by   the  northern   barren   lauds  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.     The  area  of  this  great 
outlying  imrtlon  of  the  country  Is  very  great    and 
cannot    accurately    be  expressed  In  square  miles.     If 
we  take  the  map  of  the  Dominion  and  start  In  the 
extreme  east,  on  a  point  of  land  lust  north  of  Hamil- 
ton   Inlet  on   the  Labrador  coast,    and    follow    the 
northern  borders  of  the  territories  already  described 
until   we  reach  the  north  east  angle  of  Great  Bear 
I-ake,  we  will  have  travelled  2,400  miles;  and  If  we 
start  at  the-  same  point  and  follow  the  coast  In  its 
north-westerly  trend  till  we  renoh  the  island  of  North 
Lincoln  In  Baffin's  Straits,  we  will  have  travelled  a 
distance  of  1,800  miles;   to  unite  this  line  wliji  the 
Arctic  Coast  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake  would  require 
a  line  some  800  miles  In  length. 

Marvellous  as  It  may  seem,  the  isnd  area  alone 
within  these  lines  Is  not  less  than  1,600,000  square 
i8i 
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miles,  or  about  one-half  tht  extent  of  the  continent 
of  Eurojie.  It  1»  true  that  a  large  i)ortlon  of  this 
great  territory  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the 
whole  of  It  Is  but  Imperfectly  known,  yet  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  large  area  of  Canadian 
torrltory,  though  unfitted  for  any  considerable  agri- 
culture. Is  rich  In  many  resources,  and  Is  capable 
of  considerable  impulatlon  and  development.  As 
compared  with  European  latitudes,  much  of  the  coun- 
ny  should  mil  be  conslilercil  as  being  cxlreniely  north, 
:iud  possibly  a  great  mistake  Is  made  in  regarding  it 
as  the  Inhospitable  wilderness  It  Is  supposed  to  be. 
The  following,  doubtless,  is  quite  true  of  very  much 
of  these  regions; 

••  Wlio  knows  that  the  country  Is  all  barren  and 
ro<ky,  and  that  the  great  solitude  Is  only  broken  by 
the  terrible  rumble  of  the  avalanche?  Why  Is  It  that 
all  these  Islands  and  peninsulas  north  of  the  main 
land  have  been  classed  as  ■  bleak  and  barren,  rocky 
and  rugged,  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow  '  ?  Has 
anyone  explored  Baffin  I^nd  thoroughly?  Has  any- 
one penetrated  the  wilds  of  Prince  Albert  Land,  or 
Victoria,  Wollaaton,  and  Bank's  Lund,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Melville  Islands,  Southampton,  Grant 
and  Cumberland,  Cornwallls  and  King  William's 
Land,  Boolhia,  Milne  :  iid  Somerset  Land,  Cockburn, 
(ireen  and  Hoppner  land,  Melbourne,  Kent  and 
Adelaide  Land?  No.  Explorers  have  repeatedly 
sailed  by  those  rugged  shores,  without  even  making 
an  attempt  at  discoveries  in  the  Interior." 

•  Now,  again,  referring  to  the  chart,  you  will 
notice  that  the  65th  parallel  of  latitude  passes  through 
BafBn  Land.  Greenland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Russia  and  Pll^rm.    All  of  these  countries 
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are  Inhabited,  and  that  by  clvlUied  beings— why  not 
Baffin    Land?        In    tiie   Interior,    away    from    thoiie 
bleak  and  desolate  Kliores,  there  may  be  a  line  eoun 
try.     The  Czar  of  Kuasla  has  made  a  capital  of  hlB 
great  Empire  not  two  degrees  of  latitude  south  of 
It;  so  also  has  the  King  of  Sweden.     The  Shetland 
Islands   lie   hardly   one  degree    south    of    It,    while 
exactly  m  the  same  latitude  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
grow  grain  and  vegetables  and  lead  a  most  enjoyable 
life.     In    the   dead    of   winter,    when    the   shores    ot 
Baffin  Ijind  are  thronged  with  seal,  bear  and  walrus, 
and   the  great   country   within   lies   atlll  and  silent, 
the  revels  In  Chrlstlania  and  St.  Petersburg  are  in 
full  sway.'     With  tJie  exception  of  eastern  Labrador 
•not   one   clvlUml   being,   according   lo  the   worlds 
knowledge,  Is  living  upon  this  vast  tract  of  land  to 
day.     Not  a  settlement,  trading  post  or  whaling  sta 
tlon  upon  the  whole  of  Its  surface.     A  few  wandering 
tribes  of  Esquimaux,  who  have  seldom  or  never  seen 
or  heard  of  a  white  man,  are  the  only  Inhabitants.' 
The  Ungava  section  of  this  great  northern  region 
being    surrounded    by    water,    and,    therefore,    more 
accessible.  Is  more  fully  known,  though  Its  Interior 
has  as  yet  hardly  been   penetrated   by  an   explorer. 
Its  great  richness,  however.  In  minerals  and  products 
of    the    sea,    has     Impressed    Itself   u|)on    all    who 
have  visited  this  region.     The  following  Is  a  result 
ol  careful  observation  In  that  distant  territory: 

"  Ungava  Is  the  home  of  speckled  trout.  There 
are,  perhaps,  not  less  than  100,000  lakes  In  Ungava, 
with  tributaries  In  and  out  of  them,  say  of  ten  miles 
to  each  lake,  making  about  1,000,000  miles  ot  creeks 
and  rivers,  which  Is  simply  a  breeding  and  feeding 
place  for   fish.       Millions  of  dollars'   worth   of   tish 
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could  be  shipped  every  year  from  this  region  without 
lessening  the  quantity  in  the  waters,  providing  the 
large  ones  only  were  taken  out.    The  trout  run  from 
one-half  to  five  pounds,  and  some  run  to  seven  pounds. 
Most  of  them  run  from  one  to  two  pounds.    Other 
merchantable  fish  are  equally  plentiful,  one  feature  of 
it  all  being  that  a  fish  caught  here  after  lying  out  for 
two  days  is  as  hard  and  firm  as  our  fish  caught  fresh. 
The  fish  Is  very  much  finer  in  quality  tnan  what  we 
get  in  the  Georgian  Bay  or  Lake  Superior.     Salmon 
trout  are  very  plentiful  and  very  fine,  running  up  to 
lorty  pounds.    There  is  also  a  sea  trout  that  can  be 
caught  in   immense  quantities.    The   natives  use  a 
short  net,  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
set  out  along  the  Kliore  or  around  the   islands,  and 
they  get  all  they  can  use.    The  same  mode  here  would 
not  catch  one  where  they  catch  a  thousand.     There 
is  also  said  to  be  cod  and  other  salt  water  flsh  in 
abundance.     Seals  are  very  plentiful,  and  form  one  of 
the  principal  foods  of  the  Esquimaux.    There  are  im- 
mense numbers  of  whales  and  many  walruses  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hudson  Bay. 

■■  This  great  source  of  natural  wealth  must  in 
time  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  engage 
consideraole   capital   in   its   development." 

The  section  of  the  far  north-west  of  Hudson's 
bay  is  still  more  extensive,  and  probably  still  more 
interesting.  The  fisheries  and  other  sources  of  wealth 
found  in  the  Ungava  region  are  probably  not  less  in 
this  section,  while  the  American  reindeer  and  musk- 
ox  abound  in  numbers  probably  not  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  These  animals,  mysterious 
as  it  may  seem,  thrive  on  the  great  islands  hundreds 
of   miles   from   the   mainland   In   the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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Myriads  of  water  fowl  also  make  Ihelr  summer  home 
In  these  far  distant  regions. 

It  Is  the  presence  especially  of  thes*  large  wild 
food-producing  animals  that  suggest  the  future  use- 
fulness of  these  regions.  When  we  consmer  the 
characteristics  and  general  features  of  Laplandeis. 
and  other  tribes  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
their  comparative  prosperity  and  success  with  the 
domesticated  reindeer,  we  think  of  the  possibilities' 
of  these  people  in  these  northern  sections  of  Canada. 
Certainly  this  country  affords  them  more  scope  and 
Ijcller  opportunities  for  reindeer  grazing  than  are  to 
l)e  found  in  their  native  Lapland.  Many  European 
Laplanders  keep  as  many  as  one  thousand  reindeer, 
from  which  they  make  not  only  a  good  living,  but 
have  much  cheese  and  butter  to  dispose  of,  and  reln- 
ileer  meat  is  also  quite  a  feature  In  the  markets 
of  northern  Europe.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  what  Im- 
portance would  attach  to  these  Ir.i  distant  regions  of 
(Janada  if  they  were  occupied  by  hardy  )>eople. 
They  would  then  contribute  materially  not  only  to  the 
population,  but  to  the  national  wealth. 

This  country  is  freckled  with  lakes  and  scarred 
by  streams  both  small  and  great,  and  though  for 
the  most  part  bare  of  trees,  is  in  many  jiarts  a 
pleasant  rolling  country,  with  eskers  and  b\ittt's. 
rounded  hills,  covered  in  summer  by  a  growth  of 
most  nutritious  grass,  and  bright  with  many  colored 
flowers.  Mr.  Pike  said  of  the  country  between  the 
Great  Fish  River  and  the  coast:  "We  had  a  long 
day's  walk  through  a  pleasant  grassy  country,  and 
towards  evening  crossed  an  unusually  high  range  of 
hills,  through  which  the  river  canyons.  Finding  a 
few  willows  here,  we  left  our  blankets  and  walked 
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on  along  the  bank  for  nu  hour  or  two,  finally  climb- 
ing a  solitary  sand  butte  at  sundown  for  a  last  sur- 
vey of  the  country  before  turning  our  faces  to  the 
south.  .  .  .  Below  us  lay  a  broad  valley,  so  green 
and  fertile  in  appearance,  that  we  could  hardly  realize 
that  for  many  months  of  the  year  It  lay  frost  bound 
and  snow  covered  under  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
climate.  .  .  .  This  was  the  end  of  our  voyage  of 
discovery,  though  I  should  have  liked  to  have  pushed 
on  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  what  lay  beyond  the  blue 
hills  in  ine  distance." 

All  along  the  coast,  from  eastern  Labrador  to 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  north 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  land  of  the  Eskimo.  These 
mysterious  jjeople  are  most  intelligent  and  capable 
of  easy  civilization.  Because  of  their  very  northern 
location  they  have  been  brought  very  little  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world,  and  for  the  most  iiart  they 
still  live  in  the  crudeness  of  their  aboriginal  condi- 
tion. Their  love  for  their  native  north,  and  their 
adaptation,  through  long  centuries  of  lite  there,  is 
an  illustration  uf  how  man  may  be  inured  to  the 
conditions  by  which  he  Is  surrounded,  and  even  learn 
to  prefer   what  to  others  might  be  death. 

There  are  very  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Eskimo  and  the  Lapp,  though  the  Blskimo 
Is  probably  the  better  type  of  physical  man.  He,  how- 
ever, has  never  sought  the  domestication  of  the  rein- 
deer which  frequent  his  country,  and  here  Is  where  the 
l^app  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  advance  of  the 
Eskimo.  Recent  experiments  in  Alaska  with  Lap- 
landers and  reindeer  show  that  these  men  and 
animals  thrive  well  in  North  America.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  seek    to    instruct    the 
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Eskimo,  of  whom  there  are  many  thousands  In  the 
north,  In  the  domestication  of  this  useful  anlmiil. 
It  Is,  Indeed,  quite  within  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Lapp  and  the  Eskimo  might  easily  be  fused  into  a 
new  and  superior  race  of  Eskimo-Lapp,  to  take 
possession  of  these  vast  northern  plains,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  barren  lands,  and  the  causing  of  them 
to  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, Is  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  philanthro- 
pists and  statesmen.  * 

Certainly  these  lands  have  a  beauty  and  a  charm 
which  is  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
homes  are  within  their  borders.  The  Indian's  reply 
to  the  priest,  who  was  speaking  to  him  of  heaven, 
is  signlfleant  of  this,  and  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  these 
distant  regions.  He  said:  "My  father,  you  have 
spoken  well.  You  have  told  me  that  heaven  Is  very 
beautiful;  tell  me  one  thing  more.  t  more  beau- 


'  Dr.  Johnson  believes  that  Northern  and  Central  Alaska  ran  support 
over  9,000,000  head  of  reindeer.  He  hasei  this  estimate  upon  statistics  he 
collected  in  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Taking  the  northern  provinces  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  which  he  designated  as  Lapland,  he  finds  that  in  the 
14,000  square  miles  of  territory  there  are  approximately  322,.568  head  of 
reindeer,  making  an  average  of  23  deer  to  the  s()uare  mile.  Alaska  is  so 
similar  to  Lapland  in  physical  features  and  climate  that  the  two  can  be 
closely  compared,  and  if  the  same  ratio  is  applied  Alaska  could  support 
9,200,000  head  of  reindeer. 

The  average  price  paid  for  a  reindeer  in  Lapland  is  nine  dollars,  and 
at  this  valuation  the  increase  in  the  resources  through  stocking  the  coun- 
try with  deer  would  amount  to  about  183,000,000.  The  average  number 
of  reindeer  to  each  native  of  Lapland  is  thirty-two ;  with  such  a  ratio  of 
animals  to  the  population  about  287. SOO  people  C'juld  live  in  Alaska,  de- 
riving  their  support  entirely  from  the  deer.  This  applies  with  greater 
force  to  Northern  Canada.    . 
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tiful  thrm  the  laiirl  of  the  musk  ox  In  summer,  when 
sometimes  the  mists  blow  over  the  lakes,  and  some- 
limes  the  water  Is  blue,  and  the  loons  cry  very  often? 
That  is  beautiful,  and  if  heaven  Is  still  more  beauti- 
ful, my  heart  will  be  glad,  and  I  shall  be  content  to 
rest  there  until  I  am  very  old." 


\  I 
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rut:  PosNiuiLir/Es  of  ixlasu  XAVKiAriox. 

With   a  country   of  continental   propoitlons,   the 
question  of  clieap  and   ready  transportation   is  ever 
one  of  primary   importance.     Where  water  systems 
witti    navigable    rivers     intersect     the    eorntrv     its 
development  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  question 
of  pconomie  transportation   Is  largely  solved.     This 
question  may  not  be  of  such  vital  importance  since 
the   advent  of   railways,  and   yet   it   can   hardly   be 
said   to   have    diminished    in    importance   in   conse- 
quence.    The  presence  of  large  navigable  rivers   in 
the    United    States    has    certainly    contributed    very 
much   to   the   rapid     development    of   that   countrv 
In  the  Far  West  by  this  means  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent  could   be   readily   reached,   and   cheap   trans- 
portation   afforded     its     products     both    before    and 
since   the   development    of    modern    railways.     The 
absence  of  any  great  river  system  in  the  continent 
of  Australia  has  certainly   been   a  great   detriment 
to   the   development   of   the    Interior   of   that   great 
country.     Since  this    question    Is    of    so  great   im- 
portance,  it    .s   worth    while    for    us    to   have   our 
thoughts  turned  in  the  direction  of  our  own  country 
with  a  view  to  learning  what  nature  has  done  for  us 
In  this  direction. 
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Cieat  and  aavantageous  as  are  the  water  systems 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  with  all  modesty 
that  those  of  the  Uom'nlon  are  fi».  more  extensive 
and  more  far-reaching;  iierhaps  no  country  In  all 
the  world  has  been  so  amply  provided  with  facili- 
ties for  Inland  navlsatlon  as  has  Canada.  The 
smallness  of  the  population  lu  tli  past,  and  the 
undeveloped  character  of  the  greac  North-West,  has 
not  made  It  necessary  to  ase,  or  possible  to  appie- 
date,  these  vast  lakes  uJd  rivers  to  the  extent  that 
their  possibilities  Imply.  With  the  development  of 
the  .ountry  there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for 
cheap  transportation  for  thi  ever-increasing  har- 
vests and  rapidly  multiplying  millions,  t'.ere- 
fore  a  new  importance  must  soon  attach  to  these 
natural   highways   of   commerce. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  these  In- 
land waterways  have  not  already  contributed  very 
much  to  our  present  devdopment  and  prosperity. 
Indeed,  the  country  coi\!d  not  be  what  it  1..  to-day 
it  these  facilities  had  not  been  at  hand  ;  they  have 
beer,  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  lumbering 
Industry,  the  fur  trade  and  the  opening  up  of  th? 
West  Had  it  not  been  for  access  to  the  far  West 
afforded  by  this  means,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have 
been  held  as  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  we  say,  we  owe  almost  every- 
thing to  our  marvellous  system  of  np.lural  water- 
ways ;  but  they  are  destined  to  be  of  much  more 
importance  in  the  future. 

In  former  chapters  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  presence  of  these  great  lakes  and  rivers,  but  this 
has  been  done  chiefly  in  a  local  sense.  It  would  be 
fitting  now   that  we  should  view  the  system   ».■?  a 
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r,'ssiHlities  ,      /../„.„/  \'.,vig.,ti,<.:        ,r,, 

Whole.  f,„.  only  In  .so  ,|„|„,  ,„„   .,„  „ 

Iniiii,.n.slty   of   lis   i)ossll,|||ii,.s. 

11    will    I,,.   n„„.,|     ,ha,     ,h,.   «„.,„    ,„,„,„,    „„„,,. 

IMslons  namely:  Th.  |.„,.,n,..  V„u„„,  .m,,,.,,.,,,,,.. 
Hudson    Hay   and    th,.    S,.    I. .■,«,■,.„,.,,      The    ,„-..s,m„  .i 

Ia.m,.  „n,|  y„kon  sys„.n,M  f,o„,  ,|„.  ,.,.sf  „f  <•«„. 
a-la,  an.l  |„.,hap»  iheli-  InipoMan...  nmv  n.-ver  1,^ 
«>■<■«(..,■  than  It  Is  n.  tho  present  time.  Th.-v  l,ave' 
howove,-.  eont,ll,„le,l  very  mueh  to  the  openln.-  up 
of  he  eonntrles  ,„ro„uh  whi.h  Ihey  pass,  an.l.  In 
Iheir  navlTOhle  poillons.  will  heeonie  n.oie  and  nmrn 
"la'l"  II  of  a.s  popniailon  and  general  <onimeree 
inrrease  The  water  systems  east  of  the  UoeUv 
Mountains  hold  a  different  relation  to  eaeh  other 
and  to  the  future  develo|,T,enf  of  the  .ounlry  It 
will  be  notleed  as  a  peenllarliy  of  the  three  "great 
s.vstems  east  of  the  Uo.kles  that  they  overlap  and 
nterlaee  each  other,  and  that  the  dislanees  separa*. 
ing   them    are    (omparatlvely    small. 

Before  eontemplallns  the  posslMliiv  of  inilinK 
these  systems  wc  may  look  at  them  .separalelv  and 
note  their  Importance  Independent  of  eaeh  other 
The  St.  Lawrence  .system  Is.  „;  course,  the  hest 
l<nown  and  the  most  fully  developed,  as  well  as 
the  most  important  as  a  hlRhway  of  commerce 
Perhaps,  viewed  fr  r,  every  standpoint,  there  is  no 
river  system  in  the  world  the  eipial  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  First,  we  have  a  n  asnificenl  river  with 
its  broad  mouth  lyins  open  to  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  at  the  shortest  ocean  distance,  and  extend- 
ing eight  hundred  mile.s  into  the  Interior.  Then 
losing  its  identi.y  in  a  wonderful  chain  of  fresh 
13 
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of  lakos  an.l  rlv..rs  '     ""-^^  ^.^^  .,,  t„„„„,,  „aH«rs 
„„,y  now  in  Its  ""»"■.,'";;,„,.„  ,„on.hH  ol  th.lr 

::— ;'':r:r-:::'-nes...can„Mna 

"'";;.  c^Kse  ,M«  ...at  s..e„.  .as  not  roa..^^  .'« 

„f  vast  8..n.»  of  money  l.>  »«>  "        '  „.,„.nlBh 

C-ana,Uan    Governmenl    a  one       as      P^  ^  ^^^^^ 

one  h«n.Uea  -'•''°"  ;'^^';'  ,  "„  o"  tan/.he  value  of 

but  the  "">"<•>■  '^''l'';'""',,^    inealeulable   to    the 
,„1H   Bicat    waterway    Is  b in  i.i>  ^j,^ 

..oun.ry.     U  is  now    '"''«;,^    '''„;Thicago,  at  the 

rT  of    .XsZeHo;::;   Ml";iBan    an,l   never 

TurnlnB  now  to  the  Hudson  »»^  ^  perhaps. 

,t  even  more  -t-^^^;,  .-ir^tiB  on  an/demand- 
more  barriers  to  continuous  na    B  ^^^^^^  ^, 

,ng  lighter  -i-"«^;  J^^^^,  '^  ^  Winnipeg,  some 
,he  continent  is  he  great  ^^^^  ^^^  „orth-west 
three    hundred    miles    lons^  Saskatchewan 

angle  of  this  laUe  «o- Jf^«^;^'f,lLH  for  suitable 
River,  navigable    n  '^b  ""rthe  ^^     ^^, 

„a{t    t.    Kdmonton.  °°;    '':°;;;^;^,    to    the    Alberta 

barrier. 
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KlowluK  ln(()  tin;  Hoiilh  end  of  this  great  \\\\m  Is 
tho  HpiI  RIvpr  of  thi'  North,  with  lis  Hi>vpral  larKi- 
trlhiilarlPH.  ro|)rpapntln(!  navkahlc  wntiT  of  not  Ifss 
than   one    Ihoiisaiul    nillcs    In   ixl^  It    Ix   triii',   .it 

Ihp  prospnt  tlnip,  thai  thp  St.  Aii.lifw's  llapl.lH,  ni'iir 
llM  month,  prevent  navlsallon  between  the  lake  and 
river,  hut  they  iiresent  no  enulneer  ihk  (llfflcnllleK, 
and  It  IH  said  for  a  ■  ■  leriiti-  cost  this  ohslrucll'in 
could  be  entirely  removed.  Donhtlesa  ||  will  reeelvo 
Ibe  attention  of  Ih.'  government  In  the  mnr  fnlure. 
Ihere  Is  also  the  lOnRllsh  River,  whic'i  receives  thn 
waters  of  Iai-  Senl  and  R..iny  I.ak'  .  llowInK  Into 
Lake  WlnnlpeR. 

The  Ki'Ot  Nelson  River  of  the  oilh  unites  all 
the  waters  of  this  system,  larryln,  .uem  to  the  sea 
from  the  norlh  end  of  Lake  WInnlpeK.  reiichlni; 
Hudson  Ray  on  lis  west  coast  near  York  Factory. 
This  Is  a  niasnlflcen*.  river  In  every  sense  of  '  ~ 
word,  being  four  humlrod  mlle.i  in  lenRth,  1  i 
scarcely  less  than  the  S,'.  Lawrence  In  volun  . 
Unfortunately  the  continuity  of  Its  navlnatlon  Is 
broken  In  a  number  of  places  by  falls  and  rapids, 
thus  preventing  Its  being  used  at  the  present  time 
as  a  commercial  highway.  There  are,  however, 
stretches  of  considerable  extent  entirely  free  from 
any  obstruction,  and  It  has  been  estimated  that  four 
millions  of  dollars  would  overcome  every  barrier  to 
navigation  on  this  or  the  Hays  River  between  the 
city  of  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay.  So  compara- 
tively small  a  sum.  It  Is  safe  to  say,  will  not 
long  stand  In  the  way  of  perfecting  so  Important 
a  system  of  Interior  navigation.  Several  thousands 
of  miles  of  this  system  Is  now  used,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  population,  and  even  In  their 
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oresent  unimi-roved  condition,  various  great  rivers 
of  l^ls  system  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  coun- 
:^  ButTt  must  be  their  importance  i,  f reigh 
cm  Id  be  carried  without  breal^ing  bulk  from  tl^e 
Ta  'of  the'^RocKy  Mountains  and  Central  DaUotao 
the  salt  water  of  Hudson  Bay  !      Some  day  this  will 

"'  rsUu'Vemains  t.  note  brieny  the  possibU.Ues 
of  he  "  atTiver  systems  of  the  Mackenzie  Basta. 
The  Mackenzie  River  itself.  ^-^P*"  "«  ;°\°  ^l 
Arctic  ocean,  and  having  Its  birth  1"  G--^^^^^^^ 
fike  is  about  one  thousand  miles  long,  and  is 
^Ji:;i  %:ee  from  obstructions  to  -igatio"  Jo 
vessels  drawing  five  o-'^^tdlore'd^ed^^ng  of 
rZ.ZZ:'S^  tue  easily  be  made  .  accom 

rhr:ribr:ronV:itrtheir:'U^^^ 

a  se   rwet  and   navigable   for   a   considerab  e   dls- 

f.rrx""i» ,.  »*  ™. »«  -..  ;- 
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two  thousand  miles  of  navigable  lake  and  river  dis- 
tances.    The  rapids  at  Fort  Smith  could   easily  be 
overcome  by  a  canal,  and  once  overcome  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  Peace  River,  Athabasca  Lake,  and 
Athabasca  Elver  to  Fort  McMurray  would  be  made 
possible  to  the  ocean,  thus  adding  another  one  thou- 
sand miles  free  to  the  sea.     With  the  exception  of 
Vermilion  Falls,  easily  overcome,  the  Peace  River  is 
navigable    almost    to    the    Rocky    Mountains;     and 
though   the  Athabasca  River  has  somewhat  serious 
obstructions    in    its    middle   course,   If   these    were 
removed,  as  doubtless  they  could  be,  it  would  also 
be  navigable  considerably  west  of  Athabasca  Land- 
ing, atid  into  Lesser  Slave  Lake.    This  accomplished 
navigation    would    be   uninterrupted   from    Fort   St 
John  and  Athabasca  Landing  to  the  sea.    The  future 
only  can  determine    the    importance  of  these  great 
transportation  systems  and  bring  to  light  their  mar- 
vellous possibilities. 

Whether  any  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  unite 
these  separated  systems  with  each  other  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  say.  The  proposition  has  already  been  made 
for  the  extension  of  the  St.  Lawrence  syttem  bv 
way  of  Rainy  River,  unlt'ng  it  with  the  waters  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.  This  accomplished,  it  would  only 
remain  to  unite  the  Mackenzie  valley  system  with 
them  to  complete  the  whole.  This  would  probably 
be  a  smaller  task  than  what  has  been  done  on  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Athabasca  River 
comes  within  ninety  miles  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  between  Athabasca  Landing  and  Edmonton. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  what  prominence  has  been 
given,   and    what   expenditures  have   been   made   to 
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.     .1  -    In    both   Germany   ana 
perfect   inland    -vlgatlon  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  „, 

Russia  m  recent  y«»"- f  *  ^^^„s,gnlflcent.  Should 
unitlngthesevastsystemB  seem  in   g    ^      ^^^^^^  ^^ 

tbey  be  united  It  "O""'  °^^''"„,  Hudson  Bay,  and 
pass  up  the  St.  l^-«''="'^\^';'^„  „{  Mackenzie  River 
reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  W  ol  ^^  ^^ 

without  any  hindering  ^-^  ^  J„,,,t  ^,„nh-West 
rteed,  the  discovery    o£  the        t  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^„. 

^r.n"rer:^^-ttero.  millions. 


CHAPTER     II. 


RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT   XOKTHWAKD. 


"  Railway*  are  the  (rreat  aru-riea  hy  wliich  the  country's  commerce  is 
onveyed  to  the  markets  of  the  world." 

Though  we  have  observed  the  truly  wonderful 
and  far-reaching  Inland  water  systems  of  Canada, 
and  their  possibilities  for  affording  means  of  trans- 
portation, yet  transportation  facilities  would  not  be 
complete,  as  understood  In  this  age,  and  especially 
in  a  northern  climate,  without  being  supplemented 
by  necessary  lines  of  railway.  This  is  emphatically 
the  railway  age,  an  age  demanding  rapid  as  well 
as  economical  transportation.  Therefore,  we  must 
have  the  advantages  of  both  ;  the  railway  is  a 
necessity  where  the  river  systems  are  frozen  half 
the  year.  The  isolation  consequent  thereupon  is  so 
great  that  It  is  difficult  to  induce  settlement,  and 
this  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways ;  neither  does  this  fact  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  rivers  and  canals  as  a  means  of 
freight  transportation,  or  even  for  local  passenger 
traffic  in  the  summer. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  chapter  to  make  any 
attempt  to  Indicate  the  lines  of  railway  possibly 
needed  in  time  in  the  country,  but  merely  to  point 
out  what  might  be  suggestive  of  a  natural  and 
economical  location  for  the  great  trunk  lines.  Spurs 
199 
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and  branches  from  such  railways  come  as  the  neces- 
:uy  for  them  arises,  until  the  country  is  everywhere 
intersected   by   railroads.     At   the   present  time   the 
"mreompiete  transcontinental  road  the  country  ha 
is    the    C.P.K.,    Which    runs    directly    east    and    wtst 
almost  paralielins  the  international  bounda,T.     ThU 
I  highly  proper,  considering  the  l'""-'-;-^;'  f^^'^ 
the  line  was  built.    The  great  need  at  that  tin  e,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  of  Confederation,  was  to  con^ 
Tet   British    Coiutnbia    witn    Eastern     Canada    in 
order  that  the  country  might  have  union,  in  fac     as 
wen  as  in  name.     Moreover,  a  secondary  condition 
It  the   maKlng   possible  an   imperial   highway    as 
well  as  a  commercial  route  to  the  Far  East.    These 
Tac  ors   made   it   imperative   that   th-   first   of   Can- 
adas   g"at   transcontinental    lines    should    run   as 
dtc.iy  east  and  west  as  possible  ;  such  a  line  w.ll 
a  wav^  be  important  for  the  same  reasons. 

K  win  be  observed,  however,  that  the  geographi- 
cal Lrtures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  summer 
tt^rwhich   determine  US  -^^ ^ 

^    1   ,  Tr    It  follows,  therefore,  In  order  to  reach 
extended  fan.    It  louows  ^....pg,   and   north, 

tbe  h..her  h^taudes    of    tbe  n  .th^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

and  to  cover  the  coun    >     y  ^^^^   ^^^^ 

eastern   -;'^-'-;^^7,/:,;t extend  from  the  more 

'"'°       "Jed    Fas     to     he   broader   West  somewhat   as 
contracted   East  to  1 1  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  spokes  of  a  l^'^'J^J^^^^^  mainly  find  their 
.J^rmarCt'orerBritain   and   many  other 
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European  countries,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  they 
must  reach  the  eastern  seaboard  by  rail.  This  Is 
obvious  for  various  reasons.  We  are  now,  of  course 
speaking  of  the  prospective  rather  than  the  present 
needs  of  the  country. 

As  settlement  and  development  in  Canada  la 
destined  to  proceed  from  south  to  north,  so  the  de- 
velopment of  trunk  railways  must  proceed  In  the 
same  manner.  Regarding  this  question,  then,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  strictest  economy  and  the 
highest  utility,  we  would  expect  the  next  transcon- 
tinental line,  starting  from  some  point  in  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence,  to  trend  more  to  the  north-west  In  its 
progress  across  the  continent.  Chicoutlml  possesses 
in  Its  location  man,  advantages  for  the  eastern 
terminus  of  these  inevitably  divergent  lines  that  are 
to  spread  out  over  the  north  and  west.  Of  these 
advantages  we  shall  speak  later  on.  hi,  Jolin,  N.B 
Is  also  strategically  situalcd  as  the  winter  terminus' 
of  these  lines. 

A  line  having  its  eastern  terminus  at  Chicou- 
tlml, then,  would  naturally  follow  as  direct  a  course 
as  practicable  to  some  point  on  or  near  the  south 
of  James  Bay,  probably  Moose  or  Nottawa  and 
would  constitute  the  first  section  of  the  road.  This 
would  serve  at  once  to  open  up  the  Hudson  Bay 
country,  making  steamer  connections  possible  with 
all  parts  ;  Its  next  objective  point  would  be  west- 
ward to  Norway  House,  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
from  which  point  it  would  proceed,  almost  In  a 
direct  line,  till  It  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
the  Peace  River  pass,  from  whence  it  would  find 
its  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Fort  Simpson  or 
Essington.     Such  a  road  would  pass  through  a  mag- 
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:„"."•  ^.»«'«' »"""" ""  "■" """ 

miles  over  the  C.P.R-  ,„„d_Noiway  Ht use,  lor 

From  some  point  on  this  ""'^  ^oiwa  ^^ 

mstance-another  f  «/,^°"f„  '7^,  va  ley  of  the 
the  north-westward,  follow  ng  ^^^ ^  /niver  at 
Churchill  River,  reac^ilns   *«  Athah        ^^^^^^^^^ 

— ^rhT^naZ^--^, 
— .^:^:r^f=eirr.p.^v.^^ 
T  "TcrbV  raHt'hTYu^orvW  tm^ 

Dawson  City,   oy   waj  .        sDlendid  agrlcul- 

.oad  would  al-/the"lay  tothe  Rocuy  Mountains, 

tural  country  all  the  way  to  i  ^^^^^^ 

,.,.„,    ran    -munf^^n     o    the    ^^^  ^^^^^^_^^ 

country,  and  the  "ard  Kive  Klondike 

direct   rail     '=''"""""'"'^"°,"„,rta     Possibly  it  may  h. 

and  central  and  Eastern  ^-"->^^,/^° Tl  .no^^er  line. 

lound  necessary   _n  «»      »  b-^^-J  Xlcenzle  Valley 

having  its  '^^f:'^^^^':,2:t^^^'>^'-   ^oose 

t.r  FonVfu'lc, Xn  smith  and  Bort  Simpson. 

note  that  son.e  of  the  hne.  ol  rail»ajB  here  Inmc 
rateri..i.e.notaU,.  the  Grand  Trunk  Pac,«=. 


CHAPTER    III. 

INDVUTIilAL,   AND    COUMERCIAI.    VENTRES    OF 
THE  FUTURE. 


The  development  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
struction of  railways  northward  presupposes  a  great 
Increase  In  the  genen  population  and  the  occupy- 
ing of  territories  now  uninhabited.  Should  our 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  our  possible  develop- 
ment prove  In  the  main  correct,  It  would  not  only 
Imply  a  great  change  In  the  present  condition  of 
existing  centres  of  population,  but  also  the  locat- 
ing of  centres  not  now  existing.  A  growth  from 
six  to,  say,  seventy-five  millions  of  people  would 
simply  revolutionize  matters   In  this  respect. 

Canada  is  still,  as  we  have  seen,  a  frontier  coun- 
try, with  little  settlement  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  southern  border.  With  the  spreading  of  popu- 
lation more  or  less  uniformly  over  the  whole  agri- 
cultural area,  must,  of  course,  come  the  birth  of 
numerous  towns  and  cities  where  now  the  wilder- 
ness Is  supreme.  In  proportion  to  our  population 
we  have  a  goodly  number  of  cities,  some  of  which 
ara  large,  handsome  and  substantial.  In  this  respect 
we  compare  favorably  with  any  country  of  similar 
population,  and  doubtless  some,  at  least,  of  the 
present  leading  cities  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with 
203 
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.e  prce.  o.  .e  count..  t.ou..  tW  a.  .U„- 

ated  near  the  »™n"«^;,„  ..j^,  „veal.  the  fact  that 
A  Btudy  of  «°«'/°"°';ttlon  are  not  generally 
the  chief   centres    »'    »"»"'",„    the    Interior.     An 
Uuated  on  the  'ro»tler.  ^ut  «n  ^^^^  ^^ 

exception,   of   course    Is  ^^^  though  on  the 

great  entry  ports,  ""f^f^^^^ed  near  the  border, 
coast,  -0  not  ^^^ 7"^^,^,7„' Ues.  Certain  con- 
except  under    spec  al    clrcum  ^^^  ^^j^^^ly 

dltlons,  such  -""''"fl^ttslve  border-line,  together 
vace,  separated  by  ''"  *^'*°',;;„„ltles,  would  lend 
Uth  certain  geographical  pecun  ^j^,^ 

To  the  suggestion,  however  tha^ur  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
lould  be  more  numerou  "^"^J^  ^,„t,eal.  Toronto, 
conditions  did  not  P«'»"-  J°^  '^a  other  centres 
Winnipeg.  Vancouver    Victoria  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

have  grown  and  fl°»;;f^'^;°°ea,  the  outer  edge  of 
fact  that  these  centres  U«  ^^  ^gect    their 

Canadian    settlement    will    m  Nevertheless 

growth  or  Bupremacy  'n    the       ^^^^^^^^  ^^,_  ,„ 

,o„e  of  the  B«»\.«f  ^'J    ot  the  country. 

ttae.  grow  up  m  the  heart  01  ^^^^    ^„„. 

There    are.    ^w^er     causey  ^^^^   ^^   ^„, 

tribute  to  the  «<>"   "^  J^Iy  t,»e  °*  ^^^  """'T 
oldest  cities     this  »«  «  PecWy  ^^^^,^^  ^^^ 

cities  of  Halifax  a"*  «•  J^hn  ^^  ^^  ^j^^,^  ^.^^ec- 

tbem  each  the  commercial  J^^^t^  p   ^^^  ^^^^ 
tlve  provinces,  and  In  add"W  ,^  „,  Canadian 

thelr'ports  must  pass  t^e  f  f         ^^^ 

freight  and  passenger  tramc  reasonably  be 

;U  m  the  -i-ter  sea«.n^   They  ^  y^^^  ^^^  ^,^^ 

expected  to  expand  greatly  a 

the  country's  progress.  ^^^^  ^,  Quebec; 

Similarly  also  with  the  a 
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the  extenairn  of  ocean  traffic  to  Montreal  has,  to 
some  extent,  been  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
Quebec  In  the  last  generation,  but  with  the  advent 
of  larger  steamers  and  a  demand  for  the  quickest 
possible  time,  together  with  the  extension  of  new 
lines  of  railway  Into  new  territories,  Quebec  Is 
bound  to  share  In  the  general  trade  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  though  It  Is  not  necessary  to  regard  her 
as  a  rival  of  Montreal.  There  will  be  sufficient 
prosperity  for  both.  This  ancient  city,  with  so  much 
of  historic  tragedy  and  romance.  Is  still  i^agnlfl- 
cently  located,  and  Is  bound  to  fulfil  her  ca.'ly  In- 
dications of  greatness. 

"  Like  a  light  upon  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid, 
the  light  of  Quebec's  brilliant  history  si^nds  forth 
for  all  time  pre-eminently  bold,  truly  the  sentinel 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Nature  has  lavished  hei  gifts 
of  grandeur  and  surrounded  this  grim,  gaunt  old 
rock  of  the  ages  with  more  of  scenic  wonder  than 
the  eye  can  read,  the  tongue  can  tell,  or  the  pen 
and  brush  attempt  to  describe.  Here  the  camera  Is 
foiled  at  the  majestic  expanse  of  the  horizon's 
enclosure.  As  If  created  for  man's  protective  use, 
this  Qlbraltcr  formation  was  forced  up  from  the 
bowels  of  tho  earth  directly  opposite  a  similar 
phenomenon,  the  high  bluff  of  Levis,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  ;  hence  so  contracting  and  con- 
fining the  majestic  St.  Lawrence  to  one  mile  In 
width  at  this  point,  while  below  the  waters  come 
up  from  the  ocean  In  a  bay-like  form  and  contain 
several  large  Islands.  Below,  all  the  war  vessels  of 
the  mighty  nations  of  the  world  could  be  safey 
anchored,  but  to  hostile  ships  Quebec  has  spoken  no 
uncertain  tongue  of  warning,   'Thus  far  shalt  thou 
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heart  ol  »'"  ,*         thro>i8'»  "^      „„«  and  «"  '" 

they  be  lo.  wa  •  ^^^^^^_  ""*'  'tribute  to  tbc 
lion,  and  one  o  ^^^  -««««  ^X^of  causes  con^ 
^„»«e,>a.  O*  ^^  ^  "^""^"f  great  clt»c».  ^ 
growth  ol  cities.  »        ^^mg    ot     gfea  ^^^j„o 

tribute  to  tW  ui^b  ^^^  gateway  oj  a  «  ^^^  „, 
Btrateglcal  l'°«'\'°\,„irt  up  a  B''«*\'  ,„  „anulactuv- 
is  almost  .ure  to  b«n  ,^  to  m       ^^^^^^ 

'I  strateslea    PO^^  '°;,  distribution  ot^t^»    ^^   ,„„. 
tng  or   mining.  »'  ;,^t„vlng    o/   ""  combine  the 
""'"   ^''^'ntes      "^«-  *":mr  mo- important 
roerclal  centres  ,  ^    «  "'    ^nada  ^bere  one 

centre    «s«ltlng  ^^^^^^^  i„  Can  ^^^  i„ 

tion  IS  certainly 
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least,  namely,  that  of  the  grenl  m-enn  tPimlniia  for 
frelKht  and  piL88engers,  and,  seiondly,  aa  oi>e  of  the 
great  nianufactiirlnK  centrrH  0?  the  country.  Al- 
ready the  Inllratlons  of  this  comlnR  greatness  are 
80  appareii  that  it  Is  doubtful  If  any  centre  In 
Eastern  ('  iiada  will  be  able  to  romprto  with  Sydney 
as  a  metropolis  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  What 
the  next  flfty  years  holds  In  store  for  her  It  Is  hard 
to  say,  hut  It  would  not  be  siirpri.<<ln!;  If  she  con- 
tained one  million  Inhabitants  b'-'ween  that  time 
and  the  end  of  the  century. 

Moving  farther  westward  we  rocnll  that  In  a 
previous  chapter  reference  was  made  to  the  ap- 
parent adv,\ntages  at  sonic  |>olnt  at  the  south  of 
James  Bay,  where,  we  believe,  will  be  located  another 
of  the  Rreat  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Its  exact  loca- 
tion may  depend  upon  ''le  securlnt!  of  the  host 
harlior,  and  opinion  Is  dlv'ded  as  to  the  advanlaRcs 
of  these,  but  at  one  tf  fiese  points,  because  of  Its 
wonderful  location  with  respect  to  northern  navlKa- 
tlon  and  Its  relation  to  converging  railway  lines, 
tiierc  is  almost  sure  to  grow  up  in  time  a  larse  and 
woHithy  city.  Its  similarity  of  location  would 
suggtst  for  It  a  Chicago  of  the  north.  It  Is  quite 
probable  that  cities  of  considerable  importance,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  may  be  located  at  Fort 
George,  on  the  east  coast  of  James  Bay,  and  also  at 
Fort  York  or  Churchill,  on  the  west  coast. 

The  development  of  the  tlnlted  States  indicates 
that  at  certain  intervals  large  cities  are  uniformly 
found  as  distributing  centres  tor  large  surround- 
ing sections  ;  this  would  suggest,  as  far  as  the 
Canadian  North-West  is  concerned,  a  number  of 
cities  ot  considerable   importance  at  reasonable  In- 
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terval-  I'rol.ably  on.,  near  the  mouth  o(  the  great 
slKthelan,  or  at  .ho  h.a;.  of  -"^^ J.-.pe, 
„erha„M  another  near  Kort  Chlpimwa  on  l-«ke  Atha 
balea  an.1  probably  another  .ear  Kort  ''^vldetje  on 
rVpat  Slave  l.ake  These,  however,  n.itHt  be  reKar.le.1 
Ttt  .T;ht';;  s«««e.t.on,  as  the  ..naevelo,.rt  char^ 
aeter  of  the  eountry  give-  no  el.te  to  any  more 
definite    knowledRo. 

The    more    Houlhern     sertlons     of     the    WeHt    are 
.Urea^y  "'.mCen.ly    developed   ,o   Indl.a.e   what   are 
Ikely  to  be.  at  least,  Home  of  the  Importan    centres 
of  that   part  of  the  .ountry  •.     The  800.   Kort  Wll- 
nam    Be^na.  Calgary.  Prlnee  Albert  and  Edrjon  on 
"a^e  each  something  .0  suggest  an  aHsured  future 
so  Il,o  have  some  of  the  newer  towns  of  souther,. 
r,U.Bh  Columbia.     Tn  the  northern  part  of  Br  tlsh 
Columbia   It   IS   dlffleul.    .0    ^n'^"^ '""'^^    '."i""   ^"^  J 
K.,  eral  way.  though,  as  has  already  been  ">•""«•«'• 
fh.e  seems  every   reason  to  believe  that  a  elty  of 
fa  r  proportions  will  mark  the  terminus  of  a    ran. 
ontlnen'tal    railway   somewhere   near   th3   mouth   o 
th.    Skeena  River.     Dunvegan.   also,   has   claims   .0 
future  Importance.  ranada 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  cities  of  Canada 
„e  still  in  their  infamy,  they  have  grown  up  as 
f  by  magic.  This  is  especially  so  of  Winn  peg  and 
Vancorer.  to  say  nothing  of  Dawson.  His  ory  Is 
constantly  repeating  itself,  and  this  1^  P--—^^^ 
the  age  of  rapid  development  ;  and  It  muy  be  that 
some   of   thesl    prospective    cities    may    come    into 

existence  as  rapidly  as  those  '''^-<'^"7f;•  ^^   ^ 
may  grow  more  slowly,  but  with  a'l   it  is  only   a 

matter  of  time. 


CHAPTBH    IV. 


IMUia RATION  AND  RUPATRIATION. 

"  Tho..,h  unto  ih..  .,«),  u(  the  world  t.l.  lutv.  u.  »i,l,  .,„|  ,„ 

W.  « iv.,  Ih.  »„.  „(  ,h.  North.  M  th.  ,orl.l  .hll  u„,|,.r.,4.,.l. 

And  It  llttl,  our  lip  hu  i.|»,ke„,  ,ou  know  how  full  our  hnrt  • 

Ho  work ,  w .  .h.ll  work  lor  ,,ou.  till  Ih,  „.„,.  th«  I.  our.  h.  y'our.  ; 

Work,  w,  ,h.n  work,  knowin,  will  .,  ,u„d  whll.  Ih.  North  endur.-,. 

A..  .i„„  ,h.  t,m.  ,.  norU.w.rtturn.  Iho'  we  know  not  how  „„,  „.  „ 

We,  tanwJiM,.  lo  th.  he.rt.cor.,  C.nKj|,„,  l,UH)d  .nd  Iwii. 

W.  yet  .h«ll  turn  to  our  honietand.  >nd  iK,me  d.y  know  our  own." 

Arthu,-  J,  Sir'  t<jfr. 

It  haa  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  g-eat 
need  of  Cana.la  at  the  present  time  Is  population. 
This  euptlnesa  of  the  land  was  the  fact  that  made 
the  deepest  Impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
of  York  while  on  his  recent  tour  through  the  coun- 
try. His  words  In  this  connection  will  bear  repeat- 
ing here  • 

"No  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
experiences  which  we  Have  had  during  our  tour 
could  fall  to  be  struck  with  one  all-prcvalllng  and 
pressing  demand-the  want  of  population.  Even  In 
the  oldest  of  our  colonies  there  were  abundant  signs 
'4  209 
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„f  this  need      Boundless  tracts  of  country   yet  un- 

<;  that  of  the  increasing  of  our  population, 
is  tnai  oi  iu<=  ^^,,g  apimrent 

countries   where   a   i-«    j       ti,„i,.  ancestral  homes." 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  better  day.  oy 


'^■--"■' 
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Ing   a   stronger   bid    for   the   floating   millions   who 
seek  the  star  of  eniiiire  in  the  West. 

There  can  be  no  true  prosperity  until  this  .omes 
to  pass.  However  rich  the  resources  of  the  country 
or  fertile  her  plains,  they  count  for  comparalivcly 
Utile  if  there  is  not  population  to  give  thcni  value. 
With  an  abundance  of  acres  and  but  few  people,  land 
can  be  bought  for  a  song  ;  when  a  contrary  condi- 
tion prevails  and  population  Is  dense,  land  values 
mount  skyward.  That  is  the  leason  that  business 
lots  in  the  heart  of  London  are  worth  their  area 
covered  with  g\ilneas. 

The  application   of    this    truth    to  lands   in  the 
Canadian  West  is  obvious.    Here  in  Canada  there  is 
much   land   and   few   people.     The   Dominion   has  a 
larger  area  of  land  than  the  United  States,  but  with 
one-twelfth    of    her    population.     The  Republic  has 
seventy-six  million   people.     Canada    has    less  than 
six    million.     The    United     States    lands   are   prac 
(ically  exhausted.     The  Anglo-Saxon   Is  born   to  be- 
come a  land  owner.     It  Is  one  of  the  instincts  of  his 
nature  to  acquire  some  plot  of  earth   that  he  may 
call  his  own.    Those  who  possessed  the  land  In  the 
United  States  found  the  demand  keen  and  the  supply 
limited.     As  an  Inevitable  result  prices  appreciated. 
In  Canada  that  condition  does  not  prevail  to  nearly 
the  same  extent,  and   in  consequence  prices  are  ad- 
vancing with   much   less  'apldity.     There  are,  how- 
ever, abundant  evidences  that  the  upward  tendency 
of  land  values  has  come  to  Canada.     Let  us  seek  to 
attract   the  seeking  millions  of  other  lands  to  our 
shores. 

There   Is  another  Important  resi)ect  In  which  the 
population    of  Canada  can,  and  Indeed,  must  be  aug- 
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mented.  In  many  respects  It  is  ol  more  importance 
"an  the  matter  of  the  incoming  «£  foreign  i.eop les. 
This  is  the  checking  ol  the  exodus  ot  the  nalivu 
born  Canadians  in  its  outfiow  to  the  neighboring 
republic,  and  also  the  repatriation  ot  tbose  who  have 
already  gone.  The  outflow  of  people  from  an  old  and 
densely  populated  country  is  a  natural  eonseQuenc^ 
and  a  benefit  alike  to  the  people  who  go  and  those 
who  remain,  but  the  diversion  ot  the  scant  population 
from  a  new  and  virgin  country  is  both  unnatural  am 
disgraceful.  Perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world 
presents  the  same  spectacle  with  regard  to  this  as 
does  Canada,  though,  perhaps  it  may  be  added  in 
extenuation,  that  no  country  has  had  the  same  temp- 
tation placed  before  her  citizens. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
over  one  million  native  born  Canadians  in  the  United 
States;  this  represents  in  round  numbers  »°f  «'!»  o 
our  total  population.  The  thought  is  appalling,  bu 
it  is  much  more  appalling  when  we  remember  tha 
the  people  of  Canadian  extraction  that  have  found 
homes  across  the  border  number  not  less  than  three 
millions,  m  other  words,  it  all  native  Canadians  had 
remained  within  their  country,  they,  with  their 
descendanU,  would  have  now  made  her  population 
between  three  and  four  millions  more  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  giving  us  something  like  nine  or  ten 
millions  of  a  population,  instead  of  less  than  six 
■  Canada  has  room  and  reward  for  all  her  sons,  and 
more  than  that,  has  great  need  ot  their  presence  m 
the  development  ot  her  virgin  wealth. 

In  the  past  it  is  true  Canada  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  offer  her  sons  the  same  advantages  as 
were  open  to  them    elsewhere.      Rich    though  the 
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country  .mdoubtedly  was.  Its  riches  were  locked  up 
and  they  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  golden 
key  of  capital  with  which   to  release  them  ;   hence 

talent/"""""  \  ""^'^  ""«■•«  ">«'^  abilities  and 
talents  won  suitable  recognition.  These  dl,»d 
vantages,  however,  have  largely  disappeared  and 
t  is  ery  doubtful  If  there  are  now  any  advantages 
to  be  had  m  seeking  one's  fortune  In  a  forel^  and 

there   s  still  a  great  lack  of  national  spirit  In  young 
Canadiaus,  which  makes  It  easy  for  them  to  Tcrl 

eyes  at  t.r    "'  "l'^""'"^^'  ""'  "'<"^  -""^  -"«- 
(■yes  at  the  prospects  of  a  foreign  country    at  the 

nZ\re.^""'''"^'''^'^°-- '--■<•'-?; 

oal/'th"  "T^ll  *'"'*  "  '"'"''^•»^°  American  should 
'•all  the  attention  of  young  Canadians  to  this  fact 
thus  pointing  out  their  reproach.    Mr.  P   H  010/^ 

o  ini:n"tf  t"  ''"'^'  "<"  '°"«  ^'°-  exp"ess  r^,e 
opinion    that   no   other  country   In    the   world    dos- 

TclaranTd  T'f  °'  ""''^^^■°''«''  --'- 
.h»«7        •  ''*'"*''*^  *■■"'      «  «•"«'  reason  why 

hese  resources  have  not  been  .eveloped  in  the  pit 
that  Canadians  did  not  believe  In  their  own  co^n 
try.        The   parents   of    young    men    begin   to  cor- 
ZTZt  'jVr'"""^'"*'"*  "■"'«-' States  before  they 

stantlv  »  w  '  ""'  """  ^''°^'"^°  '"borer  is  con 
■stantly  seeking  protection  to  his  life,  liberty  and 
property   under    the    Stars   and    Stripes  T^.s 

condition  Of  things  has  long  continued,  and  the  li 
habitants  of  Canada  apparently  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Imaginary 'line  ,^.  awn  between 
the  two  countries  by  treaty  left  everything  des  rable 
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to    the    south     and     everything     Intolerable    to    the 

"°':^;i   n.ay    not  he   very   <"'"""-"'7   '", ^^t 
Ulan  patriot.™.  -'  H  -;;\-  "^tt  cllU 
In   a   laree   extent,   only    loo    true.      j>ci. 
to   a   large   c  .  Htraneer  with  shame.     It 

TcT asTthC  :  las  muXnd.  no  larger  than 
the  province  01  New  Brunswick,  eouUl  he  aroused  to 
sing— 

•■  Lives  there  a  man  »ith  soul  K  ilea"'. 
Who  iitver  lo  hiiiiseH  haa  soiil. 
This  in  my  own,  mj  native  lamW" 

deeper  '"'''"''f  ■^.^;'  ^^X   national  spirit,  born 

..     =    ■•  There  is  no  place  like  home, 
motives.     There  is  no  p.  simultaneously 

over  the  border  lor  nm  ^   ^^^j^ 

tenderest  ™«'°°'-*^\»'  f  uppo  ed%nate rial   advan- 
remain   away   because   o£  /"PP""""   "        j^    („,  the 
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they  sought  are.  to  a  .a,.«e  extent,  „„re  imaginary 

r^u'^-art£V^--^-- 

memories  Of  thf dear  owZ"    '"'""'''"'•     ^^ 
and  prompt  t.e.r  tX:'^  O^riet'^r.ell'i.nTr:'; 

right  gLv  wnf.r   "'    '""^    """   '"'"««-»•  an" 

"  Oh,  land  olUmky  lialsim 

And  the  darkling  maple  tree, 
When  the  cedar  hulls  and  Wrrips, 

And  the  pine  grow,  stront  and  tree 
«J  heart  la  weary  and  weary 
For  my  own  country." 


CHAPTER    V. 


ASSIMILATION. 

■•No  other  subject  in  tha  larger  politic,  of  .noder.i  li.u...  U«e.y. 
more  e»rne»t  .ttention  thin  the  problem  ol  ...imilatinK  the  (ore.jsn  ele- 
ment in  our  population." 

Slow  as  has  been  the  rate  of  foreign  Immigra- 
tion to  ou     country  in  the  past,  the  percentage  of 
foreign  element  in    our    population  Is  already  suffi- 
cient to   make  the  question  of  assimilation   one  of 
deep   and    growing   Importance.      How    much    more 
must  this  be  the  case  when,  In  greater  diversity  of 
nationality  and   tenfold  larger,  flows  the  stream  of 
foreigners   coming  into    and    possessing   our   land  . 
A  population  lacking  In  national  sentiment  and  un- 
assimilated    into   a  social   and   national   fabric    con- 
stitutes   a    grave    menace    to     the     prosperity     and 
stability  of  the  state,  rather  than  a  blessing.     Popu- 
lation is  essential,  Indeed,  but  with  the  coming  of 
the  stranger  there  must  be  brought  into  operation 
the  machlne-y,  or  rather   influences,   by   which  the 
process  of   assimilation  should   keep  pace  with   the 
advancing  tide. 

rio  country  has  ever  been  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  assimilation  in  so  extensive  a  form  as 
has  the  United  States,  and  no  other  country  has 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  work  of  the  unifying  of 
races,  though  much  remains  to  be  desired.  The  late 
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Henry    Ward    Beecher    on    one    occasion    likened 

tron.7  7  '°  "  '"'^'^  ^"^P*""-'  gathering  by, U 
strong  trunk  the  fruit.  leaves  and  even  branches  of 
the  surrounding  trees,  all  of  which  wore  Ztolfy 
devoured,   masticated,  digested    and    rapidly   Incor 

rsTaii'ran';  "'^  :i;  '"^  "'"'^'«^-  -'^tiiT 

ts  vitality  and  growth.  This  Is  a  fitting  lllustra- 
tratlon,  and  yet,  well  as  the  United  Sta  es  h«, 
accomplished  the  task  of  digesting  and TsstaHaT 
ing  the  hordes  of  foreigners  that  hive  come  to  "e" 
some,  at  least,  of  the  many  social  weaknesses  ol  thai 
tTon7,r:  »--•"«  '"  -  -•<  of  thorougrasl  ,:! 
tlon.     ro  avoid  these  evils  we  must  do  better  work 

PO^Tnt  .r  '''*  '"'°^'  ^"-^  "°-  '^  'he  tir  to  Ike 
potent  the  agencies  of  unification. 

At  the  present  time  the  Influences  operatine  to 
wards  he  assimilation  of  foreign  people,  hiugh  per- 
haps   stronger  than  ever  before,  are  still  very  ^elk 

ass'mZd  for  l"""  """'''  ^'^'^^  "^  -e'-d  and 
assimilated  foreigners  at  the  rale  of  about  fifteen 
«>ousand  a  year  to  the  mllUon  of  her  po  ulj^r 
At  this  rate  we  should  be  able  to  incorporate  intn 
our  national  system,  and  infuse  with  our  spTrU  abo 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  thousand  fo  elsne ' 
annually,     xt  is  doubtful,  however,  if  we  offeot^aMv 

The  making  of  citizens  is  something  very  much 

f^aTchisTr'""'   *''^"   "■'"  ■"■•"*-■   "'  -tendTng    b 

ion!  In  „        "   '"■""^'^   ^"'^  "''''   "^■-'    sufflcfently 

s  t^echnl  anv'7'"7-     ""'^  "'"'''^  <"  naturalization 
s  technically  legal   and  formal,  while   in  reality  it 

asy  tT^:  T   r""™^"'^'-      "   •«  oomparauvel 
sMn   whfl   *.     T'^"""  ^"  '""  '"•'^"«S««  of  citizen- 
Ship   When   thejegal    requirements    have  been   ful- 
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purpose  Is  often  Belnsh  ^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

the   essenre   of     tiue    cui  ^g. 

.„«.i...  1.  .M""  ■■•■"•";  i;^;,L,..  of  tb. 

assimilative  P^^f  »««;^  ^^^„j,d   to   the   educa- 

Another  chapter  ''"'  '^^/fj°;\,,ty  a  continua- 
tion for  citizenship  which  U  '"-»;>',„,,.  ,e  more 
tlonof  the  present  subject^    It  J"-^^  ^^^^^^ 

,u,ly  dealt  with  -f;;  ^^''f^;;,' "^o  pTepare  the  mind 
For  tl>e  present  let  this  ser  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

to  the  thought  of  the   Brea  institutions, 

portant  factors  n  our  "a;'°"^>J  ^^^  ,,,  ^o,„d  point 
It  we  might  anticipate  f"-"  »  nion  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

out  the  fact  that  one  "'/^^  ^^f'  ^^^^rger  share  of 
question  of  assimilation  Is  to  ^^J^  ^^f  ^3,^,,,,  «„h. 
The   two   hundred   and   *°  ^J-   *o«sand    _  ^^^^^^ 

jects  who  annually  migrate  from  their        B 

''"'"'^■"  »  .tme  we  get  an  insignificant  hand- 

At  the  present  «">;  '^^  f  \^^  „„    eountry   in  the 

ful  of  these,  and  yet  there    is    n  ^^^^ 

conditions  of  life  are  •""'^e  ^^^^  ^y^. 

laminar  with.     They  are  "1';^^^  °f,^„        The   im- 

jeets  and  -"J\-f  J/fu  fr  :omP-^ended  by 
portanoe  of  this  has    "een    im  y  ^^  j^,^ 

lome.  at  'east  of^o-  "  ^^t"*,,^  ^ay  indicate  : 
country,  as  the  fo"o*'"f  "  ,      ,g  ^ade  by  our 

..But  one  condition,  and  one  only  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

colonial    brethren,  and    th.it    is.      a. 
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ImmlgrantB.'  I  will  go  further  and  appeal  to  my 
fellow  countrymen  at  home  to  prove  the  Htrength 
of  the  attachment  of  the  Motherland  to  her  children 
hy  sending  to  them  only  of  her  hest.  By  this  means 
we  may  still  further  strengthen,  or  at  all  events  pass 
on  unimpaired,  that  pride  of  race,  that  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  purpose,  that  feeling  of  common  loyally 
and  obligation,  whiih,  knit  toKillicr,  alone  can 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  our  empire." 

"Canada's  atmosphere  must  have  the  quality 
which  transforms  every  receptive  man  who  comes 
Into  It,  whatever  his  race  or  nationality,  into  a  true 

horn  Canadian There  must  be  in  Canada  a 

unifying  foice  able  to  receive  racial  material  of 
every  sort  and  to  refashion  it,  not  into  uniformity, 
but  Into  acceptance  of  the  same  principles  of  life 
and  the  same  devotion  and  the  name  faith.  Such 
must  be  the  power  of  assimilation  in  this  country 
that  It  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  Indifference  from 
what  country  a  man  comes  ;  whether  he  speak  the 
English,  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Danish,  or  the 
French  language.  So  strong  must  this  influence  be 
that  in  a  brief  (Ime,  if  open  to  the  influences  which 
must  play  on  every  receptive  human  spirit,  he  will 
not  only  soon  speak  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
but  will  speak  out  of  a  true  Canadian  heart."  • 

•  A'tu'  York  Outlook  (iuluptt-d). 


CHAPTER    VI. 
FUSWti. 


■■  1*1  Cauadu  "ur  wnt  hwoni  he. 

While  Iciser  iiiiiii™  »e  know  no  more  ; 
One  nation  sprcail  troni  »ea  to  «e«, 

Anil  tuned  l).v  lovf  from  shore  to  •hore ; 
From  "Cii  to  s.a.  Iroui  Mrund  to  •Iranil, 
Sitn-ail  our  Uanailian  l-'atherian*l." 

-FiMii. 

■•  I  think  our  patriotism  .houl.l  be  fu,e,l  in  one  ;  CauaJi.n  palriotisnt 
«ith  one  uni.|Ue  ..l.it-t  :  i;ana.la."-ftV„afor  B,rm.r. 

There  Is  another  problem  demanding  attention 
akin  to  that  of  asBlmllatlon,  and  yet  quite  .Jlstlnct 
and  of  scarcely  less  Importance.  This  Is  the 
problem  of  fusion  of  races  and  the  production  of  a 
mstmctly  Canadian  type,  neither  English,  French  or 
American,  but  Canadian.  Perhaps  few  »0"°t'»;«  '" 
the  world  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  question 
of  race  as  Canada,  and  certainly  In  no  country  has 
It  been  handled  with  greater  skill  and  success.  The 
history  and  present  conditions  of  Austro-Hungary, 
South  Africa  ind  some  other  countries  are  In  sharp 
and  painful  contrast  to  the  harmonious  relations 
which  exist  m  this  country.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  these  good  relations  and  harmonious 
distinctions   can  be   continued   without   friction   in- 
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I-rodomlnatlng  races  1„   the  country  „houlVu 
"SII.B,  or  Smltb.  or  ll.rin.„,  o,  n,„,  "'   ^    " 

=;.i-oSTo;;r.r.r;or/.;£ 

be  more  apparent  ?  *""" 

or  Wt°arr;'  "'  '^^  ^^^'^^^^  "'^'  "><'■•<'  <»  no  real 
hLlt    '^"""■<"'™  '"  the  origin  of  these  two  races 

wTre  'or""..™/"""'""'"   °'   '■^'^'^  ".storyTe; 

w.nj::^e.   .raToInpte^-LL^^^^^^^^ 

x^^-r^r~rtrSfE 
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„oure,l  ..own  n„on  the  French,  meeUng    n 

-.0   '•■»"'-;■■   '•;;'"::„;:;:;;    ^  Sa"  .!    m    eUher 
Celt    iiilnsU-d    with    .\oi»emen    ui  „rii.in  the 

..oun.n   .o  ..r"-'.™  "  ^---r  „    ^,„".^T.ava 
Teuton..  .an««a«e  ^     .     s  own^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^_^ 

;^^  :ao;r  ::;^.r  .ve  the  ^^  - -. . 
•■•"""r '  .rLH:"er:h:".rin  w^  have 

'""u       nV   nak.n«  ..e  English  think  their  Norman 
spoken  ot,  mak.n),  '"•.        '^  ,         themselves, 

'"TX ZU    ,r    trcanadlan  Imagine  the 

-K^n^nrttr^r  tee  o,  ■--  --;,-;'«: 

the   n.o«t   '-■•'"-•>•-"::;•  ,;l,f"tdN;rman  French 

rr*;rc:ur..;«— -- 
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distinctions   which    are    „m!  '""*"  """ 

of  tho«e  views  rcnresem^hr.  ''''''■''■"•■  """  '"■'""'■• 
.he  enemies  of  Th  ^  ^  , '/  'fri/tf  "'"  ™"""- 
ln«  .0  know  that  there  are  ^alyinbrr'''  """'"■ 
are  capable  of  lookinir  R/VhiT  ?       ^  ''"''"'  *•"* 

standpoint,  anVwl'h  a  w„er  ,?"'"'"""  '™'"  "  ""'•"' 

is  for  the 'count;'?  ^„::'r,::r"■""^"'  "^  ^  *'■»' 

mmmm 

him      K  ,       ""'"'■      These  differences   are  also   with 
■an^^a.  and  religion.  irco;ion":i'rh  ^^.JZl 

con:ii::c;:2/ur:,™rr'"- 

.mupoQu.  of  iLu  trench  Uana- 
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.,a„.  ana.  UKe  the  plants    Ujat    ^^J^^::^ 

soils,  they  have  formed  ""f^^"'"^^^^  milage." 

"''^"*  e  xve  are  neither  English  nor  French.  In  the 

.f  the  word    each  element  with  mutual 

rte""andwimnr  concession    should     strive    to 

aeslre     and    ™""°8  dlstlnguish- 

accelerate  ''"y  ■"7;'"  °'  ^^^gh  of  and  by  which 
,„g  features  Bhoud  be  lost     ig,t^^^,^^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

the  apparent,  If  ^°"";^7\  '  ^^^n  truly  afBrmed 
,„.ion  ^o^^^^J^^:^^  sufflc  LtUut'es  to  com- 
;l\Vtrotr  artorn.  a  great  nation.     In  the 

':Z:JTr.TllZ  "here   must   he  mutual 

forbearance.  Anglo-Celtic  origin 

"  TATtt   Pnnadians   who   aie   ol    au^^"  v.- 
T     .^MW    blame    French-Canadians   for   being 
cannot   rightly    blame    *  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

proud  of  their  French  o"Si  g^^^^^ 

ot  the  fact  that  v,e  are  of  ^f  "^  ° ''^^eh-Canadlan 
or  welsh  blood  Why  should  °°<^  ^/7"'=''^^''a  loyal 
be  proud  of  his  Gallic  descent,  and  still  be  a  loy 

''^'^tcrur;  Which  has  seen  such  .lorlous  epochs. 


*  La  Prate. 
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a  nation   which  has   -  ..■ .  ■,  j   i, 

aken  very  many  centuries  to  weld  Celt  L^  « 

the''Fre'"nnlf  "''  """'  ''""°"'  ^^^'^  '"  ""  "Istory  th.n 

the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes   from  the  attacuf 

;.on  than  When  the  l"tLr  tUC T^::  Ta 
few    regulars,    gathered     for    the    defence    of   New 

•  Ttdcnn  Sun. 
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.„«t   the    ovciDOWcring    and   disciplined 
France    against  tht    o^"'''"  ..  ^^  „iil   answer 

armies   and   natives  of    Britain^  ,^ 

you  from  the  '"""l^  °'  ""^Te     an>P»^t  °'  «"•" 
corrigible  old  Frontenac  Irorn  the  ^_^^  ^^ 

bee.  when  he  was  «'i«"°°"''fj°  ™  .^me,  when  the 
Kept  hi,  word.    And  when  th«  e„d  ea  ^  ,^  ^^^^   ^^^ 

feeble  colony  made  Its  last  «^^  j     j^e  honor 

valor  of  the  '^TTrJV.^olt.X,  Montcaln,, 
paid  to  the  /"';f^;;';^"«,;X^  ^onor  with  that  of 
whose  name  is  "h'^e'l  «  ^"j  g^eh  was  the  for- 
ms chivalrous  antagonist.  Wolle.    b  ,1^^^^. 

bearing  and  generous  f-^™;;\;^\^ty  been  a  bul- 
that  twice  m  our  «<>^^^'";t^„7;rng  country.  Cer- 
wark  to  our  joung  .nd  «l> -^^^^  /,^„„  ^^e  duality 
tainly  nothing  now  Is  to  be  fa  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

:— c=nr:^e'?:5j^^^^:n= 
:;=ari:rr^.soaiofaii. 

Bhe  i.  comm.  out  to  "«''  -^  J-^X;," her  n.mele«  hcroe.  He. 
For  the  ti«tion  yet  to  be.' 


I    ! 


CHAPTER    VII. 

TIIH  NATIVE  ItAVi:^  AND   TIWIU  h'UTdRE. 

Having  spoken  of  that  portion  of  Caniidian  ter- 
litory  chiefly  occpiod  by  the  various  tribes,  a  brief 
<hapter  on  their  present  condition  and  future  pros- 

Indian  Department  shows  that  there  are  about  one 
hundred  thousand  Indians,  so  far  as  Itnown,  in  the 
)om,nion  of  Canada.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
Kskmio  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  theory 
the  native  races,  in  this  country  at  least,  seem  to  be 
mereasing  rather  than   diminishing.     A  large  nun,- 

T,„  L  r.  *"'"  POP^'^"""  a™  now  under  treaty 
with  the  Dominion  Government,  and  receive  certain 
annual   payments   in  lieu   of  the  forfeiture  of  their 

ands,  besides  having  certain  sections  reserved  for 
their  own  use. 

The  Indian  nature  Is  somewhat  complex  an.l 
hard  to  thoroughly  understand.  His  mode  of  life 
for  centuries  has  been  nomadic,  and  his  means  of 
subsistence  has  been  the  chase  or  the  pursuit  of 
war  It  Is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
not  take  readily  to  settled  habits  of  life,  or  show  any 
great  aptitude  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  In 
consequence  of  this,  therefore,  no  serious  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  turn  the  Indian  from  his 
natural  born  proclivities  to  the  Industries  of  civil- 
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l7.ed  labor.  In  this  we  believe  a  great  mistake  has 
been  made,  and  an  Injustice  done  both  to  the  Indian 
and  to  the  country.  This  Is  the  outcome  of  an  Im- 
perfect understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Indian  nature. 

The  present  treatment  of  the  In.llan,  just  as  the 
Goverwnent  may  desire  to  be  in  their  dealings  with 
him  is  calculated  to  debauch  him  and  unman  him 
rather  than  to  uplift  and  bless  ;  and  the  whole 
system  is  pursued  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian 
is  incapable  of  civilization  and  unworthy  of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  opinion  is  be 
Binning  to  change  In  this  respect,  though  probably 
the  present  mistaken  system  of  tutelage  and  segrega- 
tion will  continue  for  some  time,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
break  away  from  established  usage.  A  movement 
in  the  right  direction  is  now  being  made  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  happily  in  this  coun- 
try Indian  affairs  have  been  managed  with  much 
more  justice,  and  the  baleful  effects  upon  the  Indian 
have  not  been  so  apparent 

The  Indian,  complex  as  his  composition  may  be, 
and  mysterious  as  to  his  origin  as  he  certainly  is, 
has  yet  many  redeeming  qualities,  and  many  noble 
representatives  of  the  race  have  been  raised  up 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  race  could 
produce  better  types  of  manhood  than  were  exhibited 
m  the  characters  of  Tecumseh  and  .loseph  Brant,  and 
these  are  but  samples  of  many  who  have  lived,  and 
do  live  even  to  lay,  though  not  coming  Into  the 
game  degree  of  prominence.  It  Is  quite  evident  how- 
ever  that  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the 
Indians  does  not  tend  to  develop  their  highest  quali- 
ties   and  thus  it  Is,  alter  one  hundred  years  have 
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passed  away,  no  real  advance  has  been  made  upon 
these  ancient  noble  red  men,  though,  perhaps,  they 
may  be    In  some    respects    more    highly  educated. 

fT„™\^  "'    '■"'"^    """"^    '^    °°'   segregation 

from  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  every  encourage- 
ment to  mingle  with  them,  to  be  thrown  entirely 
on  their  own  resources,  and  made  to  feel  that  all 
the  responsibilities  and  prlvlleses  of  citizenship  are 
withm  their  reach.  In  Individual  cases  where  this 
policy  has  been  pursued  the  Indian  has  generally 
been  a  success.  Dr.  Oronhyatekha  Is  a  noble  ex- 
ample  of  the  possibilities  of  this  noble  race,  as  are 
others  of  lesser  note  ;  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  vast  numbers  of  Indians  could  not  be 
readily  assimilated  with  the  general  population  to 
the  advantage  of  both. 

What  a  mistaken  policy  It  would  be  It  the  Gov- 
ernment compelled  all  foreign  peoples  coming  Into 
our  country  to  live  by  themselves,  denying  them 
he  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  hope  of  assimilation 
i.uo  the  body  politic.  A  policy  of  this  character 
pursued  for  any  length  of  time  would  break  down 
all  national  life,  extinguish  national  sentiment  and 
undermine  the  foundations  of  the  State.  There 
seems  to  be  no  better  reason  for  pursuing  this  policy 
in  connection  with  the  Indians  than  with  any  other 
class  of  the  population.  It  is.  of  course,  true  that 
Ins  assimilation  would  of  necessslty  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess, but  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  impossible  of 
accomplishment. 

In  the  early  history  of  Canada  we  have  evidences 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  principle.  Then  the 
white  people  were  a  small  minority  and  were  largely 
dependent  on   the   Indian,   and   the   Indian's   friend- 
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Rhln  for  the  Buccesa  of  the  fur  trade  and  for  per- 
sonal safety,  was  essential.  Under  these  conditions 
the  Indian  mingled  with  his  white  brother  largely 
on  the  conditions  of  comparatively  equality.  Inter- 
coirse  with  the  outside  world  was  practically  cut 
off,  and  the  white  trader  or  settler,  both  French 
and  Scotch,  frequently  took  an  Indian  wl  e,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  population  of  Manitoba  at  the 
time  of  the  union  had  many  representatives  of  these 
unions,  some  of  these  men  rose  to  distinction,  as, 
for  instance,  Hon.  John  Norquay,  at  one  time  Pre- 
mier of  Manitoba,  and  many  others.  The  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  Manitoba  s  his- 
tory were  the  outcome  of  natural  conditions,  and 
tended  to  the  general  uplifting  of  the  Indian,  and 
doubtless  It  the  present  system  of  segregation  were 
not  m  vogue,  that  tendency  would  be  the  same  at 

the  present  time.  

In   th.'  meantime  the  experiment  is  being  made 
m  the  United  States,  and  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest     It  seems  impossible  that  the  native  Indian 
could  ever  remain  a  foreign  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  policy  of  isolation  is  being  pursued,  even  with 
,he   metis  population   o£    the    West.     There  is  cer 
talnly  less  to  recommend  it  in  their  case    than  that 
of  the  Indians,  since  they  have  white  blood  m  their 
veins    and  bear  the  name  of  white  men.     Now    that 
the   country   is   receiving  a  considerable   po-.tion  of 
foreigners,  many  from  among  the  lower  classes  of 
European  populations,  without  prejudice  against  the 
Indians,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  if  the  Indians  were 
treated  as  white  men   and  educated  In  the  duties  of 
citizenship,   they   would   take   their   place    and   sue 
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cessfully  compete  with  these  foreigners,  and  If  they 
nnally  lost  their  Identity  by  Intermarriage  and  com- 
mingling  It  would  be  the  very  best  methid  for  all 
concerned  for  the  solving  of  the  Indian  problem. 
This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  Ideal  and  rational 
destiny  for  the  native  races  of  our  country,  though 
It  requires  time  for  Its  accomplishment.  This  whole 
question  of  the  treatment  of  our  native  races  Is 
worthy  of  the  highest  statesmanship  of  which  the 
leaders  of  our  country  are  capable.  Let  us  hope  for 
a  new  day  to  dawn  In  the  prospects  of  these  people, 
that  It  may  be  said  of  our  Indians,  as  It  Is  now 
being  said  of  some  of  their  kindred  In  the  Indian 
Territory  of  the  South.  "Meanwhile  the  Indian 
Is  passing  into  the  everyday  world.  He  Is  leaving 
romance  and  becoming  practical.  He  Is  getting  the 
benefits  of  civilization— and  It  Is  high  time.  He  Is 
better  off  than  ever  before,  and  If  he  has  manhood 
he  will  show  it."  And  doubtless  he  will.  If  given  a 
proper  chance. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
CITIXENSHIP. 

•■  Kuen  }••  tlie  lau-ljc  »»i't  i"  «»  obcilu-n.-e  - 
Clear  the  land  ol  evil,  drive  Ihe  roail  and  b'idBe  the  lord, 
Make  ye  Bure  to  each  hi3  own, 
That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown. 
By  the  peace  among  our  people  let  men  know  we 
Serve  the  liOrd."  —Kiy-'iHj;. 

..  This  country  i.  specially  lavorcd  a,  a  ,oil  lor  the  ;--"''2;'l/°"  »' 
„„„le  ideal.,  which,  if  they  are  advanced  l.y  our  P""^!^'^^^,  "^  '^ 
and  cheri.hed  l.y  our  piople,  as  we  believe  they  will  be,  "'"  ™l"  »"» 
iiraNeeBect  the  entire  volume  ol  our  lutur.  history."-f,(*ne(^-«' 
SdcUty. 

C0N8IDF.RABLE  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  Canada's  vast  area  and  wealth,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  "wealth  alone  may 
ruin  but  it  cannot  save  a  people."  A  nation  is  saved 
by  ideas,  inspiring  'ormative  ideas.  Canada  has  per- 
haps more  to  offer  her  cltiz.ens  by  way  of  material 
wealth  than  most  other  countries,  and  perhaps  has 
as  little  of  those  principles  and  ideals  of  true  great- 
ness and  true  citizenship  as  any  country.  Real 
assimilation  and  fusion  can  only  be  accomp  ished 
by  having  ideals  and  ideas  of  true  citizenship  set 
before  the   people  and   Interwoven   in  their  lives. 

True  citizenship,  and    proper    education    for    <t, 
must  depend  on  two  chief  lines,  both  of  which  are 
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essential,   though   quite   diatinnt       r, 

for  our  country,  and  lovahvTo  h      «        '"''""""  '''^* 
we  live.     True    IH^pnlM  "  ""^  """"  '^'h'-^h 

of  these  quami^s      t.'k,r""r'''-^'  ""'^™  <""""■ 

.e ./.  ^av?r,o:^e  rL;:;.^,  r  ";;:•:•" 
tr^:tii"^'-^"--'-.--"--n„'::hT^ 

patr^^tiei;;:;:, '':::;  :.t:  '"^^  ^-^  •"'^"'^'■■>- 

and  yet  niav  f«li  in  ?!  ''^''^•'  "^  fa"atlclam, 

specting  moral  obligations.     Many    °ulv„    7'   '"" 
Who  would  Shout  themsolves  hoarse  for^hl      '°'"' 

highest    functions    of    citizenshin    „.  *"■ 

inctrinTt-?  '"  r"^"-«  ----"'" 
icreasint    n,    <hers    from     foreign     lands.      Great 
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.ounuy.  ana  Cana.la  ran  ...oOlably  emulate  both 
.„  „>.■«.  .unnuleH  in  U...  .,nali.lvs  In  which  llu-, 
excel  What  Is  needed  In  Canada  today  la  a  largei 
nubile  spirit  and  a  higher  moral  tone,  defects  «ulte 
natural  to  a  young  country,  but  defects  10  be  got 
rid  of  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

AS  a  rule  our  conceptions  of  cltUenshlp  ar. 
•elflsh  ;  we  want  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  the  coun- 
try but  feel  little  obligation  to  contribute  to  Its 
IJbulldlng  in  mo.al  forces.  ^he  'o.lowing  from 
,/  well-known  Caradlan  statesman  1"   worthy  of  In 

""'.!  U  'r^ln    the    youn.    man's    mind,    a    country 
for  all   I   can  get  out    of    It?       Owing    ">;  P-^^^ 
,ion    under    the     law,    owing    me    n.y     bread    and 
butter  and  clothes  ;  a  young  mans  country,  good  fo 
Tto  get  honor  out  of.  pleasure  out  of,  riches  ou 
of    distinction  and   influence    and     power    out    0^^ 
That  is,  a  country  that  1  look  upon  as  something 
Uke  a  great  big  orange  to  be  sucked   for  my  own 
leasure  and  my  own  benefit.     That  is  one  way  in 
whtch  we  may  look  at  a  country  in  relation  to  our- 
Telves      IS  there   not   another  and   deeper   sense   in 
which  we  should  look  at  It  7    Cannot  we  detect  that 
Tlelr    though   not  loud  voice  of  Canada,  saying  to 
us    •!  have  something  to  get  out  of  you  T     Cannot 
h  J     It    saying     '  I    have    cradled  you    In    the 
^tdst   o     myCna     and    story    and   history;    my 
"rooks  have  sung  to  your  childhood  ears  ;  my  ocean 
has  beaten  to  your  matnrer  days  and  stirred  up  the 
epth     of  your  heart;    my  lakes,  my   prairies    my 
mountains,  my  resources-yes,  the  deep  beat  of  my 
me    ha.  found   its  way    into    your  own   pulses.^  I 
Lave  something  to  demand  from  you.     It  »  not  lor 
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you  to  look  upon  me  as  Hon.Khlug  out  of  whUU  j«„ 

Z  must  f'T'T""'-''  ''''^'°« "'" '""'"»« '"  ■■'" 

We  must  f.,.I  that  wc  are  undu.  obllKu.io,,  to  <o«. 
tribute  something  to  the  fones  which  ko  to  raal  • 
possible   the   higher   Ideals  In  our  nutlo.ml   llf. 

Another    need    Is    a    higher    n.orul    tone    In'  our 
"bile  and  even  In  our  private  life.     Men  are  alu,- 

tlJ^V     '  ™"  ''''''''''  "•"  ^"«'""  "■«  ■>"^^"»""' 
The    nmral    Is   smrifl.ed    to    the    n.a.erlal.      This    Is 
perhaps,  more  charaeterls.l.:  „f  the  age  In  whl.l,  we' 
ive  than  of  any  partleular  country,  but  It  Is  never- 
he  ess  ,0  be  depreea.ed.     There  Is  an  Insidious  evH 
that  Is  creeping  Into  the  home,  Into  business,  politics 
8<hools-lnto    the   country    everywhere.       It    ,s      he 
'...esuon     so     often     asked     and     so     often     sadly 
answered.       What   does   It   matter  so   long  as    t   gel 
there       What  does  It  matter  so  long  as  F  an.  sue' 
cessful  r     That   Is  the  devil's  own  question      Jt   is 
ruining   more   men   and   more   reputations   an,l    eat- 
ng  Into   the  life  of  the  country  with  a  deadUness 
that  Is  not  even  realized.     It  means  everything  how 
a  n.an  got  there.     Better  ten  thousand  n.illlon  times 
never  get  there  than  be  a  n.illlonalre;   belter  never 
get  there  than  be  a  prominent  man  In  politics  or  a 
successful  man   in   trade.   It  the  getting  there   is   in 
conduct^    "'    ""'''"    '"'"'■'"'''"    ""■'    >^tralghtforwar,l 
"  Let  men  not  forget  the  pathway  through  which 
Canada  travelled   In  arriving  at  her  present  status 
Let     them     cultivate     the     strongest     integrity.      In 
business  let  the  business  man's  word  be  better  than 
his  bond.    Let  them  hold  to  the  old  Turitan  flbre,  the 
salt  and  savour  of  tho  Ljst  citizens  of  this  country 
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,         f!r   the     culture    and    the    rcflnemeat   which 

'7'"1.!        ot  ufreanzc  that  the  life  Is  more  than 
ntegilty.     l^et  "»  n"'"  ,        wordH, 

ndu«trlal  side.     What  would  a  nation  1^.  If  H  had 

of    literature,    of    education,    of    art,  oi 

"''"Thrculpabill.y  of  the  elector  is  a  fact  that  has 
,.en   feLfX  ln>P-sed   upon   the  PuUlh.   -."^   '» 
ecent  years;   Its  contlnuancy  may  ^ l^X.V<^ 
menace  to  the  country's  prosperity,  If  not  to  her 

'"^I'^'Zuy  instances  It  Is  >-oss.h,e  to  .et  an 
„n,„ased  opinion  of  '^^'-'^-^^/^rtheTe^f-orK. 
„allot.    The  party  r-^f^-^^^^' ^^^^  ,pend  can 
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l«Kiic  It  la  a  Had  condition  of  afTaliK  whon  <on- 
Kclence,  lionor,  Influenco  and  coiint-y  arc  ull  at  the 
dlHposal  of  the  donilRo.!  wllh  th.>  laiKiM  |misc  10 
latll..  or  the  most  whiskey  10  olTer.  Uotli  iiolltl.al 
parties  must  share  the  odium  of  this  unhappy  con- 
dlllon  of  Canadian  polities,  Th,'  whole  country 
needs  to  \w  lifted  out  of  this  sloush  and  mire  of 
polltleal  Impurity  to  the  higher  groun.l  of  a  Ixitler 
eltlzcnshliJ.  Education  to  this  end  Is  one  of  the  Im- 
perative nirds  of  the  hour.  The  natlv,  CiuM.llan 
must  set  a  better  example  to  those  seekitii;  clilzm 
ship  amoUK  us  It  the  country  Is  to  \v.!  saved  Ihe  pain 
of  bitter  consequences   in  the  future,"  • 

In  addition  to  Iheae  Ideals  10  sMIve  afier,  and 
which  are  to  Inspire  us  to  a  nobler  nadonal  lite 
there  are  various  social  evila  wlii.-h  demaml  the 
thought  and  effort  of  the  best  citizenship  and  slates 
manbhip  to  eradicate  from  our  country.  The  chief 
and  only  one  which  will  be  mentioned  here  Is  tlwt 
of  the  blight  of  Intemperance,  It  is  true  that  Canada 
"  ^i  ;  'his  respect  a  greater  sinner,  or  even  as 
'  ••  .  •  r  nations,  but  for  this  very  reason  Can 

ada  is  Letter  fitted  to  fake  the  lead  In  emanclpatlnR 
her  subjects  from  a  bondage  so  Inimical  to  the 
largest  measure  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  to  the 
highest  moral  virtues.  Canada  has  (aken  somewhat 
advanced  ground  In  this  direction  alieady  ;  let  It  he 
hut  a  foregleam  of  the  fuller  triumph  of  the  glorious 
light  of  national  virtue  already  beaming  from  the 
portals  of  the  twentieth  century, 

"May  we  not  hope  that,  as  civilization  owes  Its 
Ideas  of  religious  faith  to  Palestine,  of  art  to  .Athens, 

*  Hon,  Geo,  E,  Foiter, 
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and  of  law  to  Rome,  so  Canada  may  lay  the  whole 
world  under  tribute  for  those  Ideals  of  human  con- 
Tt  and  character  which  are  the  glory  of  the  noblest 
sons  of  humanity  ?" 

"  (II.,  make  Thou  us  Ihrouith  ci-muriea  lone 
III  peace  Beiure,  in  Justire  stroiiB  ; 
Around  our  t!ift  ol  Ireeiiom  draw 

The  safeguards  of  Thy  righltoua  law. 
And  cast  in  some  diviner  mould, 
Ut  Ihc  new  cycle  shame  Ih-  old." 

^Whittier. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


EDUCATION  FOB  CITIZENSHIP. 

"  Whene'er  Canadiin  hearuiawakc 

To  BinjT  a  annn  tot  her  dear  nake, 

(ir  i-a(ch  the  echoca,  spreadlnit  lar', 

That  wake  tie  to  the  noblest  war 

Anainit  eaoh  liirkinfr  111  and  gtrile 

That  weathers  now  our  j^rowinff  life, 
No  line  keep  hand  from  clagpinj  hand! 
One  is  our  joung  Canadian  land." 

—MitB  Machar, 

■He  3:i'X::^r^:''^7.r  '■"-' "" ""-"-  *™'  "-- 

Ideal  citizenship  may  never  be  reached,  thoush 
an  approach  to  it  may.  but  It  can  only  come  through 
education.  Already  there  are  Indications  of  Im- 
provement  in   this  regard,  especially  as   It  pertains 

loyalty,  though  Canadian  loyalty  has  ever  been  of  a 
high   order.     With   regard   to   patriotism   Canadians 

Ltrltr°  "'7  ''"'"*°'  "•  "■«  »"«'•  No  truly 
patr  otic  people  could  change  their  allegiance  so 
readily  as  do  Canadians    to    become    citizens  of  a 

InTlt^d  '•L*™/''f  ■"•»-  '»■"'  '«  almost  constantly 
insulted.     No  truly  patriotic  people  could  so  prefer 
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the  products  of  a  foreign  country  before  those  manu- 
factured in  their  own  land,  as  Canadians  have  largely 
done  In  the  past.  An  American  label  Is  to  a  great 
many  the  determining  factor  in  the  choice  of  an  im- 
plement or  an  article,  to  the  detriment  of  the  home 
product.  Even  this  might  be  exciisable  if  there  was 
a  corresponding  difference  In  the  merits  of  the 
articles,  but  this  Is  seldom  or  never  the  case  ;  they 
are  charmed  and  sometimes  cheated  by  the  magic 
word  "  American,"  and  a  lack  of  patriotism  is  the 
cause. 

Canada  needs  a  National  Consumers'  League,  by 
which  Canadians  would  become  pledged  to  use  only 
Canadian  products  when  the  circumstances  made  It 
at  all  possible.'  The  whole  country  suffers  finan- 
cially and  otherwise  by  this  great  lack  of  patriot- 
ism. The  present  Finance  Minister  struck  the  true 
note  in  an  address  before  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation when  he  said  ;  "  I  have  one  thought  further 
to  add.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Canada  have 
done  their  duty  by  the  private  purchases  of  the 
Canadian  manufactured  article." 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  should  still  hang  on  to 
the  old  idea  that  a  thing  must  be  better  if  we  only 
bring  it  from  a  distance.  There  is  the  old  saying, 
"  Distant  hills  are  green,"  and  "  Distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view."  I  know  how  prone  people 
in  Canada  are  to  buy  foreign  goods,  not  because  they 
are  any  better,  but  because  that  seems  to  be  the 
right  thing — to  buy  goods  that  are  imported. 

Our  gracious  Queen,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  people 
of  England  should  honor  the  coronation  by  dressing 


*  SomethiDg  like  thii  hu  now  bnn  orgAQized. 
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summer,  and  the  si^ht  thot  .   especially  In   the 

.^=^trS7^^---^^" 

'n  t~u  °d  stt :  rcanii: "''''" "« "^^-^ 

in  thU  -n'J^^^tTon'rrthrrerr 
been  a  reaction  against  this  wrong  to  tte  extent  nf 

siXTlhaT:  'T"  ^«'"°^'  t'e  AmlCflag' 

B.:L"trth^trsr-rfa7:ttre^ 
iTnuC^^rcrr--'--^^^^^^^ 

-ertpis^,  a^'L^nVr:^::  trUTol 
those  for  Whom  It  Is  professedly  done     There  La 
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suspicion  that  it  would  be  more  In  harmony  with 
trufh    to    say    that   It    Is    sometimes    done    out  of 
deference  to  the  dollars  that  ar«  .apposed  to  be  in 
the  pockets  of  visiting  Americans.  ^"^         «o,    tWs 
fact   only   makes   it    the    more    contemptible^    The 
atence  of  the  American  il.g  would  no    make  one 
particle  of  difference  with  the  number  of  Americans 
com  ng  to  seek  health  and    rest    in    our    country. 
B™    "We  are  not  cotton  spinners  all.  but  some 
fo^-    Eiigland   and   her   honor   yet"     How   can   we 
expect  to  retain  our  young  people,  or  inspire  them 
wim  a  true  patriotism,  when  such  foolish  and  un- 
:  cessary  familiarity  is  made  of  a  foreign  flag.    L 
Canadians  have  some  self-respect  »»  ""^''f™  °'X 
kind     Did  you  ever  see  the  British  flag  displayed  in 
the  United  States    except  offlcially    or  in  religious 

'^reariack.  if    not    of    patriotism,  certainly  of 
national  sentiment,  is  evidenced  in  t^^  -<^   ''-';- 
which  characterizes  us.    In  some  provinces  it  is  com 
Ton  to  speak  of  everything  that  originates  outside 
even  though  it  comes  from  a  sister  province,  as  being 
foreign  and  as  something  imported.    It  is  quite  com- 
L  nTn  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  refer  to  Quebec 
and  Ontario  as  being  "Up  in  Canada       »°^,  0"i»'-'° 
and   Manitoba   flour    is   styled   "American.       To   a 
Lge  extent  this  sectional  feeling  la  shared  by  the 
people  of  Ontario  with  regard  to  Eastern  Canada.    A 
Canadian  statesman  referred  to  ^^1^-^^^^" 
vinces  as  the  "shreds  and  tatters  of  the  "<»"  . 
such  narrowed  r    tionallsm  «'^°«««'\^;«^*f  *  °^ 
rational    spirit,  and.  Indeed,    we    "^'S^^'    »'"« 
patriotism.     The  time  has  come  '"^  Canadians^  to 
regard  themselves  as  one  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with 
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less   tendency    to    restrict    their    vision    to  merely 
provincial  boundaries. 

How.  then,  are  we  to  teach  true  Canadian 
patriotism?  This  is  a  question  of  great  importance" 
and  he  who  shows  and  leads  the  way  will  be  a  true 
benefactor  to  his  country.  There  are  no  more  potent 
or  appropiiate  influences  existing  for  the  inculcating 
of  these  ideas  than  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
Church  ;  and  these  have  all  been  sadly  deflclent  in 
the  past. 

wLrT""*"."."'  ''°'"''  '"  •""■  '^"""'fy  »■•«  "domed 
«ith  the  pictures  of  George  and  Martha  Washing- 
ton, and  other  American  statesmen,  while  the  family 
names  are  perhaps  Garfield,  Cleveland  and  Grant. 
Now,  these  are  not  bad  names,  but  there  are  others 
more  befitting  the  children  of  this  country.  Many 
a  patriotic  face  has  blushed  while  attending  local 
school  examinations  listening  to  the  declamations  of 
the  scholars,  who  have  evidently  made  their  selec- 
tions from  some  American  reciter,  as  the  very 
events  to  which  our  national  life  stands  opposed  are 
recited  with  gusto  and  evident  admiration.  No 
teacher  should  be  permitted  to  teach  where  the 
school  is  devoted  in  this  way  to  the  undoing  of 
national  sentiment.  It  is,  of  course,  lack  of  thought 
but  It  Is  also  lack  of  patriotism. 

The  church  is,  to  a  large  extent,  open  to  the 
same  charge,  not  that  her  ministers  or  members  are 
disloyal,  but  they  are  often  lacking  in  a  true  national 
spirit,  and  fail  to  recognize  its  place  even  In  religion 
Sabbath-school  helps  and  general  literature  are  In 
very  many  cases,  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  have  "Yankee  Doodle"  written  large  on  almost 
every  page,  thus  the  church,  which  is  supposed  to 
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becomes  recreant  to  o°e  °     '  institutions,  the 

and  "PP"'^^""'"^-  „rt  yu,cu    which  touch  the  Uvos 
home,  the  BChoo    and  Church    w     ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^ 

:L:r.^ric:errre\he.r  ohU^atlons  in  these 

"""Cf  aTCwever.  other   Institutions   and   cus- 

— v:  :Cerro'  ::«:enTthrrx^:. 

gree.  might  be  expected  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

'"'.rThelr  prlvUeEe     and  consequently  have  tailed 
up  to  tl-^'^  P'V^f/ti^;  innuences  that  would  natur- 

rr "«  =r:r:2:  s »» ... «... 

""T'^'^ninn  Day   our  national  holiday,  la  In  great 
Dominion  Day,  our  n  celebrations  are 

'^°"'Tne/°o  t  e'ourth  ofjuly.  as  celebrated  across 
concerned,  to    he  ^  ^^^^  ^^^_^^^y_  except 

the  border.  In  ■nf'y  P*™  scarcely  observed  at 
,„  large  towns  and  <='«^^«- "  J^'^'^Xol^  "e  partly 
,11.  surely  t^^P-^-^^/^.C  Reunited  Empire 
to  blame  for  this,    ^be  lanomB  ^^^, 

Loyalists  in  this  cou"t^>'^^^^,f;,  iTpresent  popula- 
can  Revolution  lad  me  basis  of  OP^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

r  hrolc::opSC:r-d  .1  .r  the  mtegnty 
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rivL^!  ^T."'/"'  '"'^*'  '"  *''^"-  descendants,  been  the 
sa  Ing  salt  to  our  national  prosperity  and  life   and 

\t'Z  I  r  ^""'""  '"  "'^  *■■"*■••  '■>  only  one  euy2 
in  the  whole  Dominion  Is  their  place  In  our  hlstorv 
recogulzed  by  a  holiday,  and  that  on^yln  a  o/a 
ense  Here  has  been  a  great  opportunity  to 
..erpe  uate  a  noble  Idea,  and  to  keep  alh-ethl  fires 
of  patriotism,  but  It  has  been  neglected,  though 
■s  no  too  late  to  make  reparation.  Should  not 
Canadian  children  celebrate  a  Forefathers  Day  a 
well  a^  the  children  of  the  United  States,  or  are  our 
forefathers  not  so  worthy? 

Though  there  is  a  distinct  Canadian  flag    Its  In- 

uence  on   deepening  Canadian   sentln.ent  b;s  be  n 

fa-  from  what  It  should  have  been.     This  Is  lareelv 

due    o  the  fact  that  the  design  ha.  never  been  v^  y 

popular  With  Canadians,  so  that  the  Union  Ja-k   wtth 

Nothing  is  more  promotive  of  patriotic  feelngs  than 

ir^:.  '^'  ''  P°"""*^  '^'^  distinctive,  ^u  ely 
after  thirty-four  yea.s  of  united  Canada,  a  dest™ 
or  a  flag  „,ght  be  decided  upon  sufllclently  ZZ 

7L"'^:T  '*?■■-'-■'«»''  'or  a  symbo,  of  Canl 
Jian  patriotism.  If  there  is  to  be  3  change  In  the 
P-sent  flag  it  seems  a  pity  It  had  not  been  mide 
before  our  soldiers  went  to  South  Africa.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  years  would  have  he^ed  to 
have  given  It  a  place  In  the  hearts  of  our  peolL  and 
associate  with  it  the  sentiment  of  valor.  U  I,  nulte 
true  that  "the  flag  Is  more  than  a  piece  of  buntJn" 
|^^°ean^that  Is  best  In  the  history  of  a  p^p"e." 

'  St.  John,  New  Bniiiswick. 
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Another  Instltul  n  of  our  national  Ule  which  in 
all"  ee  greatly  InfluenceB  public  sentiment  and 
thlth  with  us  IS  not  ahove  criticism.  ^^^^^^^ 

-^r-ns^'^Mfi;:^.^ 
:ethrrsUorr=:rr:So^tL 

Tour  banking  system,  which.  '"-™«-f ;':;,';. 
unlaue  while  the  design  lor  our  bank  notes  gener 
»nv  Braking,  is  m  harmony  with  national  senil^ 
ment  Th  s'ame  may  also  be  said  of  the  silver  and 
"opper  coinage,  as  far  as  the  mere  -^-'f «  T; 
Lh  n„t  the  trouble  is.  the  terms  used  to  deslg 
Telhe  rolna^e  "re  not  as  distinctively   national 

*"  rr   woX  rr%imp.y   borrowed   the 

n^eTougr:;  Ce^r  "bo='  Atr: 

r„r"oUTon  wLu^^r^ls  apparently  made 
,n  tie  fact  that  it  bears  the  aggressive  spread  eagle 
Canada  the  flfth  gold-produciug  country  In  U^e 
world  and  should  have  a  mint  and  a  standard  gold 
ITn  nf  her  own.  Australia,  much  younger  and  less 
opVous'  is  much  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect ;    and 

r.:r\rr^ri:^nrdin:t;t^;:nL 

-thl-rgu-rnr't^rh^^eve.  .s  ano^er 
matter  and  worthy  of  every  <^<>°«'^«'-»"°"-     "  "^^ 

SS»  »  -»M«b«l  by  Mm.    Tl,«.  «..  !."■ 
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ever,  some  who  think  the  matter  of  the  deslenatlon 
Of  our  coins  and  general  currency  Is  qu.te  ^  m 
portant  as  that  of  the  national  ensign,  so  VL 
nfluenclng  sentiment  Is  concerned.  Va  lous  coutT 
^.es  Of  Europe  have  their  florins,  francs  and  rouZ, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  Great  Britain  has  her  pounds 
Shilling  and  pence  ;  the  United  States  the  dol  Ir-a  ,' 
as  a  sort  of  working  standard. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why.  If  we  save 
up  the  British  pound,  we  should  have  I    epTed  the 

syrem"Th:"'""-;';r    "^    ""'"^'^   ">«■>-'■"» 
system.    The  word  dollar  has  no  meaning  for  us  as 

expressive  of  any  sentiment  or  fact  In  o,fr  pL    h" 

tory  ;   indeed,  the  word  is  of  doubtful  origin      The 

Americans  having  adopted  it.  it  became  dlsiinctlvely 

expressive  of  the  United  States,  and  we  became  poor 

imitators     Our  currency,  therefore,  loses  a  par?  o 

ks  edueatlye  value,  or  rather  tends  to  educate  u    In 

united  Staest:*  "'  ""T  ""^  '"  ^""""^  -""  ">« 

i?allst  Ih  ^T,"*  '''''"'  ^'"'  ^"«"''"'-  ■">"  '"ere 
IS  almost  absolutely  nothing  about  our  coins  that 
speaks  to  us  of  the  land  In  which  we  live 

was  being  evolved  In  our  own  country  through  the 
trade  relations  which  existed  between  the  fur  con' 
panics  and -the  Indians.  This  system  had  reached 
so  far  as  names  and  values  were  concerned,  a  good 

lde'''"Nothr'""M':'''  "■"  '"''«''  -  ^•'«  O-'"'^' 
dea.    Nothing  could  have  been  better  or  wiser  when 

adantrf:.'"/"'  '""'"'^^  ^"^  ^^^  «"">  to  have 

Of   our   n»/.'    T  '"'°'''"'"'  ^"^"'^  *"  «>«  »-<•« 

readllvlen    r,/'"'*"'-     ^^    '"«    "    ^""'O    ""ve 
readily  lent  Itself,  and  the  standard  could  have  been 

precisely  the  same  as  it  is  now.  thus  brlnginlusln 
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Uarmony  with    the    American   By»tem,  though  wUh 
different  names  for  our  various  ™'"- /^^' f '^^e 
Back    ball  and  many  other  expressions  could  have 
r^d  ly   been  woven    Into    our    national  system  ot 
currency    A,  the  beaver,  or  castor,  was  the  standard 
of  va?ue  0,  the  great  Hudson's  Bay  Company   «.  1 
could  have  taken    the    place    of    the    dollar  In  our 
nat  onal   system.     This  would   certainly   have   been 
"mo  e  distinctly  national    and    better  '"  -^  -J 
than  the  somewhat  clumsy  expressions  now  In  use 
«uch  as  quarters,  fifty-cent  pieces,  and  so  on^    But 
greatest  of  all.  the  educative  value  of  such  a  coin- 
age  would  have  been  simply  Incalculable. 


CHAPTER     X. 

CANADA.  FOR  THE  CANADIAN  PEOPLE. 

As    social    and     democratic    views     of    life   and 

valla  that  govemmentg  exist  for  the  good  of  those 
governed^  and  that  the  riches  of  the  country  ^x"" 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  dwell  In  It.  Th's  d^ 
rlne  Is  so  out  of  harmony  with  Ideas  once  preva^. 
Wewrr'™^  '"'  "«'"*  "'  "■«  ''°'-""'-  ""'t  olher 

nit!  e       P  *°^*°  """  "">  ™'^  ""^  of  human 

nature.  Consequently  It  Is,  perhaps,  difficult  for 
governments  to  be  true  to  their  highest  dutl«  IZ 
equally  difficult  for  the  people  to  demand  ^Tr'  Jus 
rights.  Governments  sometimes  think  of  surpluses 
and  revenues  without  much  thought  as  to  how  the; 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  people  think  of  a  tern 
porary  prosperity,  with  little  Idea  us  to  Its  general 
effect  on  the  nation,  and  thus  both  often  support  a 
short-sighted  policy.  "ppori  a 

Privileges    and    resources    Involving    present    or 
prospective  values  to  the  citizens  of  the  coun  ry  are 
frequently  disposed  of  to  their  detriment    A  prLen 
temporary  advantage  is   no  compensation  for  prlvl 

Ind  fef  :r  ""'J'  '"^  P™"'^  ""^  ^'■''"'y  '^"ire 
and  feel  the  need  of  for  all  time  to  come.  For  In- 
Stance,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Settlement,  certain  rights  on  the 
249 
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roaat  ot  Newfoundland  were  ceded  to  Friiu  e.  These 
conrt'Hiilons  at  that  lime  had  no  eBpeclal  value  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Brlttah  glateamei!  who  framed  the  treaty. 
They  did  not  clash  with  th*.  rlghU  of  any  of  her 
subjects,  and  were,  therefore,  readily  acceded  to. 
But  the  time  came  when  these  supposedly  worth- 
less privileges  became  of  vast  lmi>ortance  to  the 
loyal  cltl',  lis  of  the  Empire,  but  they  were  deprived 
of  the  iidvantages  of  their  own  country  ;  besides  It 
rr'H  td  a  menace  to  International  relations.  Thus, 
w,  have  an  example  of  a  short-sighted  policy  In  the 
^ranting  of  treaty  rights.  The  present  hour,  not 
the  future  century,  was  all  these  so-called  statesmen 
seemed  to  think  about,  and  In  an  evil  hour  they 
consented  to  that  which  has  tended  to  handicap  the 
oldest  British  colony  for  a  century  or  more,  it  Is 
truly  good  to  be  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages"  when 
the  Inheritance  Is  advantageous,  but  11  Is  not  always 
so.  We  have  no  right  to  place  a  mortgage  on  the 
inheritance  of  our  children  simply  for  our  own 
benefit.  It  has  been  truly  said  'that  the  mark  of 
a  true  statesman  is  his  power  to  Interpret  the  future, 
as  well  as  to  act  for  the  present."  • 

With  this  glaring  example  before  us,  we  are 
warned  not  to  fall  Into  the  same  error,  for  the  path- 
way of  Canada's  national  lite  Is  not  without  Its 
itangers  in  this  respect.  There  are  many  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Canada,  such  as  her  flsherles 
and  her  forests,  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  far 
in  excess  of  our  present  needs,  and  there  Is,  per- 
haps, a  danger  that  privileges  regarding  these  may 
be  conceded  without  due  thought  for  the  demands 


•  Thl»  mitt-'"  h«i  in  putt  b««n  comcUd,  but  it  jtre«t  norillce. 


Ill 
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^L-n",'"""*    Wneratlons.      Some    pre,«nt     te.n,H,rary 

lose   lU  value  ,,      "  '"  ""  ""'''  »'""<'  '•<■''»''". 

Joint    Hl/hm       ,    ■  """^''"^    "•"""'■  Should   tl„. 
Joinr    High    Commission    rcaump    lis    .|(tin.,„    n    . 

Inst    cK.i-  „  "tjuim-u    likely    to  occur  at    Its 

la«     sittings.     Rather    let    this    moUo    govern   or 
statesmen    with    re«i.o,.t    t„    .ui  B"»ero   oiir 

••  By  takin,.  ,  ;„       f  ""^   national    franchise, 

^p::z.T  s.  sss  ,:.,;;■ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lumber  of  Canada 
No  unnecessary  eacrlflce  should  bo  made  to  get  ?,t; 
lumber    Into  the  markets  of  the   United    ^.f,. 
anv  cniinii'v       ti     1.  united    states,  or 

rt»v    !!h  ?■         '"  *""""  ''«'"«"d  Is  Increasing  every 
day.  and   l„  a  short  time    will  afford  all   the  mar 
ket  necessary.       This  growing  young  country  Is  ab 
«       o'f  a^r'r  ""r""*^  •"  manufactured   p™. 

.n^rr--^ra::--Znt":^z 
~ro:p"rket^^--fb 

rn-esent  to  the  minds  of  our  negotiators  at  Washlng- 
benefit   of  the  natural   rlohes  of  their  country. 
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and  to  which  they  have  the  best  right.  This  threat- 
ened danger  lurks  In  the  unnecessary  privileges  likely 
to  be  granted  to  monopolists  and  syndicates,  and  In 
the  formation  ot  trusts  and  combines  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  natural  wealth,  to  the  disadvantage 
ot  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  evil  has  possibili- 
ties even  more  serious  and  more  certain  than  those 
arising  from  the  granting  of  Ill-considered  treaty 
rights. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable,  that  the  resources  ot 
the  country  should  be  properly  devf^oped,  and  for 
this  purpose  certain  privileges  should  be  given 
whereby  capitalists  would  be  encouraged  to  Invest 
their  money.  But  in  every  case  the  good  of  the 
country,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  general  good  of 
the  citizens  at  large,  should  be  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  granting  of  franchises  by  the  government. 
Any  revenue  obtained  for  natural  resources  of  any 
kind,  which  are  to  lie  loolfcd  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  prices,  or  given  on  such  terms  that  the 
capitalists  would  be  chiefly  benefiterj,  is  a  crime 
against  the  country  and  the  people  who  live  in  It. 
The  strictest  watchfulness  can  only  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  this  evil  against  this  young  country. 
The  greed  of  capitalists,  the  increased  competition 
in  production,  the  desire  for  revenue  and  popula- 
latlon  and  the  very  vastness  of  our  resources  all 
tend  to  make  this  evil  more  imminent. 

The  history  ot  the  development  of  (he  United 
States  has  lessons  for  us.  That  great  country  has 
no  love  for  the  monopolist,  and  yet  It  has  not  been 
able  to  stay  his  hand  or  to  withstand  his  power. 
Like  tie  great  octopus,  by  the  consolidation  of  capital 


4. 
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Justly  regarded  tlbes?:,nro;\h°'   '"'^'^    '« 
to  be  the  subject  nf  r.„„!.^        ,  """  ^"""try  as 

political  parties  0°  the    nn""  '"  "^«  '^^  ^^'-^ 

subject  „,Ves«entlJi'';esTa"eT'  ^°^    "^  li^"  ">« 
cngaglne  the   attonn™      .  '         '     ^""J  1^  now 

educate"  nelsp"::  '°;,: Ll'lr  rf "'-""-  -" 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Treat  'nh,'  "f""  "'"^  '"' 
These  great  trusts  ^r  ,""""""  "">«•■" 
every  departmL  0  '  trade  [n  ;hit"  """*  ■"""'"' 
Bteel,  0.1,  transportatlo™  :glr  bee,  and  ,";'""■^- 
lines  of  commerce  untl     it    has    hV  "''"'•  "" 

modern  slavery.  ''^™™^  »  sort  of 

"The  serfs,  vassals  and  vlllpln«  „»  i. 
not  be  able  to  appreciate  .ho       k!,        ^"'''""'  "'^^ 
the  American  type  oTe  Mom  \  ^''Perlority  of 

age,  but  ,t  is  there  allHghT'  Th?  ^^'  '"'  '""""- 
tlons  of  Europeans  have  mherited  the^r'  ^'"^'•" 
present  generation  of  aJJ  .  '"^  '"""'^  ^   '"e 

that  they  are  a  "eUmt^  ^'"^  '""  ^"'""'"^  "<"«' 
-Ives   forged    tLtrs'Vrr;nrgh''rd  '""h 

ture.  composed  0?  r^lr^en.lt.        ^^   '"    "'^   '^«'»"'- 

-K  for  4s.atio„i"TXr  rjiLv::d''\''"'* 

ever  there  is  found  a  linlc  In  .1,      k  .  '*"''"'• 

to  be  strengthened  or    e„«i  '"""°  '"*'  "««"« 

legislative  et'cTm  nt     ^f^^Tl'T'  ^  "'"'  '<> 
more  In  the  land  of  .1,     ,  ^^  ""'  ^^  ""^ 

Slavery,  and  the  chains  andT;.'"'  "  ""'  "«  -""« 
with  age  for rio^trt'^lt-r"  "^  "'  ™^'^ 
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Let  us  be  sure  that  it  Americans  have  been 
enslaved  in  this  way  we  are  exposed  to  the  same 
danger,  and  possibly  greater,  because  we  will  have 
all  the  efforts  of  American  capitalists  with,  per- 
haps, less  power  of  resistance  than  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question,  namely, 
as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  capitalists 
sharing  in  the  earnings  of  the  country.  It  effects 
the  volume  of  our  foreign  debt,  and  if  the  country 
were  weak  might  also  menace  Its  Independence.  The 
public  press  of  the  country  has  already  warned  the 
public  of  these  dangers,  and  they  need  not  largely 
be  dealt  with  here,  though  a  reiteration  of  them 
cannot  be  superfluous. 

"As  Canadians  arc    a    strong,  law-abiding,  self- 
governing  nation,  and  a  part  of  a  great  empire,  there 
is  not  much  danger  In  any  case  that  United  States 
men-of-war    will     be    sent    to    threaten    Halifax    or 
Toronto,  as  recently  one  appeared  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  to  enforce  the  subordination  of  that  coun- 
try  to  some   American  money   combination.     It   Is, 
however,   becoming     increasingly    difficult    to   keep 
clear  of  international  trouble.    .    .    ■    Canada's  best 
course  is  not  at  all  plain.     The  danger  threatening 
her  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
joint  stock  companies.     Better    control   of  these    s 
certainly  necessary.    Certainly  the  strictest  possible 
control  of  foreign  corporations  or  combinations,  or 
those   under    the   control     or     direction    of    foreign 
directorates   should  be   established   and   maintained 
Foreign   capital     Is    necessary    to    the   very   rap  d 
development  of  the  rich  resources  of  our  sparsely 
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Inhabited  but  vast  country   for  »hi„i, 

haps,  unwisely  impatien     «„h  »^      ^  "^  "■■"•  P^"- 

debt  Of  ^::sz''z:.Tz^t:Tr  r'^-^' 

the  interest  thereon  has  to  h«  »!  "'"*""■«  '"•  an.I 
There  is  no  difference  betw.!.""""  "^  Canadians, 
dlan  Paciflc  RaUway  he,d  hv  /''  '°  '*"  '''""'• 
and  Canadian^vernment%.  ^"/'"'"^  <='"'"«"^' 
capitalist,  so  faT  r  toe  ^r  "*"  ^^  "^^  »"""' 
dividend  in  the  one  case  or  rT/*"""  '""=''  ""o 
1«  drawn,  m  both  cases  thi?  ''"'' '"  '"«  °'^«'-- 
power  Of  the  la^r  ener  J  „,  T"n  ''  ""'  ^""'"^ 
The  difference  between  th»  "'^,^^°'""''»  PeoP'e- 
the  Government  o^Hs  hatThr;,,'"'"  '""' 
represents     part     ownership     of  T,"^,  ^"^ 

way    and    part    control    thereof     wh.       ..       ™"' 
ernment    bond     is    a    blanC  "^^    *^''- 

country,     the      owne'rsh tof'    Z^T\,r    l^ 
proprietor  no  power  „,  intertenle  fr  con  r"     t 
the  case  of  government  bonds,  there  is  nnrti' 
of   fore  gn   interferen™   =„   .  °  danger 

paid.     When  a  def»^u.  ^°^  ^'  *"«  ""«■■««'  i« 

squandering  ifs   re."  "°^    """""-^    <«  irresponsibly 
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owners  mere  Individuals  it  mlglit  matter  less,  but 
now  that  they  are  liable  to  be  enormous  capltallBtlc 
combinations,  able  to  sway  governments,  there  is 
more  reason  for  apprehension.  "  Let '  Canada  for  the 
Canadian  people'  be  the  motto  of  both  legislatures 
and  people  respecting  the  develoyiiient  of  our 
natural  wealth,  for  in  this  matter  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety." 


It 

1 

■    s| 

-  I 

t'l^l 

CHAPTER    XI. 


for  the  development  of  nd„»^w  ^  ""  ^™"-  '~«' 
for  population  The  Question  '  "'"'  "«  ^"P'^''^ 
^at  Is  the  prospect  J  tt  ""^  •"  '"'«■•««*  '■'. 
evident  possibilities  ?  Therp  r.  ""f "''""°"  «'  these 
to  consult  Whose  word  Is  Inf»  hk,"  """"*•  °°  "^^'^ 
from  Which  we  n,ay  peak  w^th'  "''  ''"'''  ''  "'"'' 
than  conjecture      The  nrlt.  something   more 

marks  a  Period  ca^uIateT^'/T  "'  "  '=™'-^ 
to  institute  eomparlsots  with  tL;''lV'"'r''  ""' 
in  forecasts  of  the  futurl  m!,T'  ""  '"""'^^ 
the  population  of  Canada    anT^K  "'  '"'""''  "« 

the  country  at  the  close  of^^  ')"  «*"«™'  «tate  of 
These  are  questions  wh^h  Vat  T'""  "'"'^^  ' 
the  minds  of  many  and  l„  a  ?'  °  .•""""■  <=<""«  to 
now  speak  of  them.  ^'"''™'  ^^^^  '«  «hall 

In  this  connection  It  will  he  „,  •„, 
briefly  at  the  progress  of  »h»  it  .1      '^"^*  '"  '"o'' 
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inlncii-lcB,  ought  tc   afford   an   interesting  and   Just 
comparison  ;  and  the  one  should  be  fairly  prophetic 
oHhe  other.    Let  It  be  observed  just  here,  however 
that  the  grov^th  of  a  nation  and  the  development  o 
a  country   must  be   in   harmony   with   certain   wel 
defined  laws.    A  building  must  first  have  a  work  of 
preparation  and  foundation  laying,  which  may  seem 
tedious  and  unprogresslve,  and  yet  it  Is  essential  to 
the  stability  of  the  structure  which  is  to  be  erected 
upon  tt      The  foundation  work  completed,  however, 
the   superstructure   advances  apace,   and    the   build- 
ing  rapidly    appears    in     fair    proportions    and   in 
symmetrical  form.     So    it    Is  in  the  building  of  a 
nation,  and  In  the  development  of  a  country     There 
is  a  comparatively  long   period  of  preparation  and 
foundation    laying   which    may    seem    tedious    but 
which  is  essential,  and,  Indeed,  the  more  thoroughly 
the   foundation  has  been   laid  the  more   permanent 
win  be  the  national  structure.     Thl.,  of  course,  is 
less  apparent  in  the  newer  nations  than  in  the  old. 
because  of  the  changed  conditions  under  which  we 

Tinw    live 

The  United  States  is  generally  spoken  C  as  a 
country  of  most  rapid  growth  and  marvellouB 
development;  indeed,  there  has  been  no  nation  In 
the  hi  tory  of  the  world  that  has  made  such  rapid 
progress.  ^This  is  sometimes  mistakenly  attributed 
to  their  particular  form  of  government,  but  such  Is 
not  the  case.  The  history  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  studied  apart  from  their  colonial  period^ 
For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  or  to  abou  he 
beginning  of  1800,  they  had  been  working  at  the 
slow  but  essential,  ta.k  of  laying  foundations  for 
fLtL  progress.     During    the    century    i«st  closed 
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fair  ,0  „,ake  any  con,  aJLn  between"?:  [""'  ""■ 
ami  ourselves  in  the  san.e  perlor  Th-  """"■■'■ 
us  by  an  entire    cent„,.v    1       .^  ^^^    Precederl 

national  life      The  twl  .    "'    '"'"°'->'  <"  '"ei,- 

'erent  periods,  an^  Zt™!  ^^  '•^'■'••'^-'  '-"  ""■ 
View.     We  now  stL.^wL  ■    Z'"",',",'   """  """  '" 

-^^^.  oon,p,i„'-a;r;:ir..: -' '"  ^^^""  '^ 

ea/rrlrary^rCt  ^T  "t"-  -™'^ 
features     of     preparation     we     .rvl  '"'''°"'" 

more.  Tliey  had  not  vb,  **  ''='ve  accomplislied 
or  incorporatedlhe  vaHo  '"''""'  *"*  ''"'^"'^  ™ast 
building'at  The  ZZ  TxC'T  f  """"•  "'"'"- 
many  years  afterwa  s,  tho 'gh  tLr'T'  ""•  '"■■ 
accomplished  fact  with   us      Thlv.  .'  "  '""*^ 

industrial  centres  in  he  Far  w!,t  f"'  """  '""'"^•' 
the  same  period  of  thJr  m  .  '"  ^-^'hing  like 

They  had  'no  1  11  ,a  '  "' ."hT  "^  ""  "^^^  "'"'«• 
'heir  development  op  ned  up  the.  ''™"''  """"^  "' 
-•   made   transcontmental     t'rave '\Zn^  \'  ""' 

-ie  -rd' mrhy?hir::;r'.r,;t:;T'  "^"^■ 
rT:rn^?^rnrrf~^=^^ 

and   theirs,   the    same    !„»,''    °'  eonstruction 

ianrel  still  on  the  Cw '  fT  "nada  "rn'   *'"■   ""« 

T'^e  united  States    hegan^t.:'  rLV^Uh'a 
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marvellous  development  arge ly  with  n  a  centu  y, 
and  vet  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  noi  me 
miracles  but  of  natural  conditions.  Under  similar 
^  "mst^nc^es  history  will  repeat  Itse.,  In  tMs  co  n 
try  If,  indeed,  It  does  not  surpass  Itself  In  the  degree 
to  wh  ch  the  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

TO  What  extent,  then,  are  the  conditions  In  this 
country  favorable  to  a  repetition  of  the  record  we 
have   been   considering?     There    'J'-e    some   factors 

:rwrir^:^on^r:r:.o=p= 
Fir:rcsr-^-=r'S 

lloran/the  most  viHle  P-P-e  Ir.  the  worR 

E^^eTnrrL^worL^^. 

:rr:orisC^:irTx::ed7ar.n 

5:dr:ir'r^--^=r^^i 
-arinr^:^io^rr:r::^ 
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"outh  as  m  the  north     tm  f"    '°  ""•'^•'  ">  the 
fated   m  the  trend    „f         '  '"  *""  ^•"•">er  lliu«. 
S'ate.    Thou^hTpo  „'t  o7Ct    '°   '"^  """"^ 
occupied  by  Europeans     he  cent      ,  "''""'  *"«  «"' 
steadily  moved    northUd  •    !''    "'  Population  has 
south   would  seem   to  have' si  1  ,"""'•  "">"«"  «"« 
centre  of  Population  °s  no' over  f    ""■■''<="'"■».  the 
south    Of    Canada's    southern    L?  """■"''  °"'"' 
United   States   ,s   more  tha;   tw^,       ^    ""'"''''    ">« 
"■•oad.     All   this  Is  ce;ta inlv   .„T      *  """•""'^  "»'"« 
seems  to  be  no  other  «„'„/,    *'''"°«'  """J  there 
the  highest  energies  ;n?tt":n,t'"  "''T  "■""  """ 

the  same  census 'returnT"!.  'act    deduced   from 

the  population  of  the  Unl  ed  «    ?  °"'  two-thirds  of 

a  central  l,„e  through  Wnn^"  *^''"'  ""'•"'  of 

western  boundary  of  L?  I"     '''   "'"'   "'"*   <"  the 

only  one-quarter  of  the  wholp  Ttn."  '"'  "^'^  ^^^al  to 

populous   and    wealthy    pa°t   "??k     ™"«>  *"«  ^ost 

aljolns  this  Dominion  on  the  el         """"''    «»»'«« 

on   the   west   their    desert    rVf     "'"'  '"'"'•«•  ^^lle 

arable  lands.     From  this  wide  T    ''''"'«   "Pon   our 

see  the  direction  which  setHlme.r'''''  "  "  '"'^  '° 

continent.     The  time    Is      Z    l"'""'  ""'^  ""  ">'« 

present  century,  when    the         .      '""'*  ""'"'ng  the 

population   on    the   NortiAm      '■"    °'  ^nglo-Saxon 

^  north  Of  the  Intern!  Ltl  f   ""'   """"''°'   ''"' 
south  of  it.  '^--national  boundary  rather  than 
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POPULATION. 

,„•  wilh  illlmilabli.- poMiliiliti".  »"''*■ '*■ 

have  possibly  estimated  "  ""J^'^^;  „^  ,,^^3  estl- 
these  are  the  more  numerous^  *!„'  est  mate  made 
mated  the  possibilities  "^  '"J^^f^^^^r  "t.  though 
can,  of  course,  »"''', ''VX„ 'on  'J;,r to  l^ase  our 
there  Is  a  '^^'i'^^^  f „racountry  to  sustain  a 
calculations.     The  ability  0    a  ^^^ 

population   depends   "P<'".»%^fr,\.e   modified   by 

ductlve   power,  '^^funZ    ol  Z  demands  of  the 
the  largeness  or  smallne       of  ^^  ^^^^^^_ 

people  who  "»;  °f  7^;''„d  ^„h  different  people 
greatly  in  different  ^^^f J'""  j  i„g  ^  population  of 
England,  for  instance,  '^^°^^~llse  demands  are 
"'"  r^n"^a?e;  tC:n:'ftrthousand  sauare 
very  high,  in  an  area  "'  «„n.ilatlon    represent- 

miles.     This  is  a  f"^"^,;^!'   to  the  square 
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proportion  of  wpsIih      ». 
•     ".Hi   rapiuiy  on  rhe'i^er^r"""'  """  "'"""'"""•   '« 

"on''':;;a'r'e*„:„:ri:;  r'"  :"""""■''  '"  ""'  •*»  mil- 
wul.!   give   u      th.    .         ""'  *""""""*  •""•"»'»    It 

-non  \.ji,  te  r:"r.urt;'°" "'  -^ 

"My  ever  beeome^o  un   „!      ','"'  '"""  *'"  "<" 

"Ivl.lo   such   an   eseimate    L    .         *     '  """""  »"' 
reasonable  result.      "we  on„iH  '"   "  ^"'"   »"" 

'he  population  of  England  oe'„  '"'*'""'  ""<'•'"""■"'■• 
"till  give  us  two  hundreTanH  ««""""  ""'*  "  """'O 
"  this  unreason'r  'to  iL;e?'',lT'''''^"'''''• 
.'-sue  the  question  a  l.,„o  Sr  We  nT"  ?"" 
to  some  other  countrv  »,i,  "''*'^-  ^^  may  turn 
are  more  slmHaT' 7o  I  "ow^  Tf '"^  <"  '"« 
European  Russia,  for  Instan.!     „  "^  '°'"'  "' 

of  large  and  y^rUllrlTlZ  """^  '"  "  ^°""'^^- 
mg  o,.r  cllmaUc  condUlons  '"'T''^^-  ""-^ely  shar- 
Bent  the  posslb  „tles  of  our  """  ""''  ""'•'^  ^^"^e- 
tlon.  in  European  H„s!L  """r""""''  "^  '"  P"""'*- 
«'  north  latlt'X  TLTI  °'  ""'  ""'"  "^^-« 
Of  population  of  about  six,"  e,eh  tnT.""'  "  "'"''">■ 
Thl..  on  a  similar  basis  wouf^".  '^  ''"""■''  ""'- 
of  about  one  hundred  «mi  f„  .  "  Population 

'"   stil,   a.  rather     ;,".:eUM     ''"\'''''  ""«'''' 
rapldiv  Increasln.,   ,„  "ettlert    country,  and   Is 

-  not  rep::s"::^\:  iriTbiiir  ?r  "^'^- 

at  random  a  groun  of  h«,  ,i  '  '^**  "»  'ake 
north  Of  the  50th'degree  of  no'tJ?'""  "'"''"^'^ 
provinces  have  a  densUy  o,  '  T\  "'"'"''^-  l""^^* 
nine  to  the  s,„are  mt'  wh  cT  ^f":  ^^  ^f  f  ^•-'>'- 
would  mean  an  ultlm»te  „  ,  ff^  "^  '"^  Canada, 
rate,  of  350.C0M00.  PoP""""-.  at   the  same 
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There  i»  Btlll  another  country  In  Burop.  whoM 
latitude,   race   and   condition,    of    Ufe   "«   -^  "^'^ 
Blmllar    to   our   own,    namely.    Germany.      Here    we 
ha"e  a  density  of  two  hundred  and  thlrtynlne  to  the 
Bauart  mile  and  a  growing  population.     Our  popu- 
tatlon.  estimated  on  the  baal.  of  Germany,  density 
would   give   us   six    hundred    and    eighty   millions 
Which  one  of  these  estimate,  comes  t»e  nearest  to 
our  possibilities?     May  we  not  here  apply  the  law 
oraverage.  with  the  three  contlnenta    ''^"""'•J  »• 
cussed    for  a  geaeral  and  lust  estimate  T    An  aver- 
agr.t;uclt  between  these  countries  would  give  about 
'fe  hundred  and  sUty-sU  to  the  square  mile,  and 
°f  applied  to  Canada's  area,  would  mean  a  popula- 
on  of  about  three    hundred    and  thirty  millions. 
When  we  consider  the  large  extent  of  country  con- 
oerned  In  our  comparisons.  It.  high  northerly  loca- 
ion,  Jd  that  their  population  I.  .till  rapidly  In^ 
crea^l^    the  estimate    cannot    be    regarded  as  an 
exravagant  one.     It  seems  quite  rea«.nable.  there- 
foe   to  Claim  that  our  maximum  capacity  for  popu- 
iatlon  1.  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 

""'lu^a^ln  sense  we  are  dealing  with  the  present 
century  and  how  far  these  possibilities  may  be 
realized  within  the  century  It  1.  lmpo..lble  to  .ay. 
cer  amly  not  to  the  fulle.t  extent.  We  have  already 
made  ome  comparisons  with  the  growth  of  our 
"e'ghbors  to  the  south,  and  that  without  dlsparag^ 
ment  to  ourselves.  It  may  not.  therefore,  be  too 
mud  to  expect  a  growth,  even  In  POP";»'°"' *'*',", 
this  century  equal  to  theirs  In  the  l"/.  t^-"**;*^^ 
will  depend  largely  on  the  energy  P"*  "'/'''  °"*f* 
^rt  of  our  immigration  authorities  and  the  wisdom 

of  their  policy. 
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regarded  as  unreasonable    from 
cj^cu  atlon.     It  would,  of  cou". 
the  tide  Of    foreign    Immlgratl. 

"ore  fully    appreciated    abr<....| 
also  to  Its  development     Itl,  rti«-     ,'.  ""   "  " 
■'"Hsons    in    th.H   rega  d       0  ,T    '      "^  ""'"     "■"• 
turns  of  the  United  «..»/.  l"""l-^'i';ion    r... 

ties  have  been  J^  vefv  '.:  '^"'''''  ""  '"'■  '-'"■ 
of  the  centurv.     Th:'      "T     '"  ""   ''^'"^'    """ 

<™™<.rat.ona,ono,oth;™ftedm'at:  T''^^""  '' 
twenty.flve  years  ha,  kT.      V  '"'*'  ''""  ""e  last 

Hand  annuany  thoL^Tn""""  ''"''  '""'■'-''  '"ou- 
reached  the  enorlu^'fl^lTeir 'i;""'^  »■*""-  " 
sand.*     Taklnit  all  »h„    i  '^'"  ''"'"•'''•ed  thou- 

t.on.  uTe^no^apta  "ral'T'  '".'"  ''""'"'"^■ 
ninety  or  four  hundrlH   .k  ^"*   hundred    and 

century  wouW  be  tc^  1  ^7"*""  "*'  ^''^  '-'  'h*' 

try.  '''0"/h:'of':oX.%r  or^'tivr """  ^"""• 

««ures  must  be  very  m'urbrwMrml''rr""'  ""' 

U  this   may   be   regarded   as  a  f-i 
the  century,  we  are  w^l    within  V.\     "'T'"'*'  ^°' 
calculations,  as  this    wl  h  Z,  !       '"""""  °'  ""r 

present  popLlatlo'  ^^i  \    I  7"^'  '""-«  «nd 
■atlon  o,  seve„,y.slx  mllliol'iriL"  y^r ;.;'nr;; 

thes^-'rgur'^^'  .r,nr'  ^r "  ■"---"-" 

may   be^u^patd'     'at^'TeaT 'ft  T'a'"  """  ""^^ 
calculation.  '"    *   reasonable 


•  Thli  Urire  hu  receotlj  Iwi, 
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HOW  TO  REALIZE  OVli  IDEALS- 

•■  What  »i!i  tlie  indn.trial  lite  of  Canao'.  be  Iweiayllve  ye.r.  trotn 
„„,  i„  Ih.  ,o,„n,erci.I  .nd  industrial  war  with  ,he  ,»,ovle„.  ,h.  «utb^ 
wl'"  he  Breat  Au.tr.ll«.  Com.nonw.alth,  with  the  nation,  of  Korope 
Zakin'^up  and  with  the  old  nation,  ol  China  and  Ja,..n  -=■""-".;"»  ^° 

appt  then.«lve.  from  thi,  thne  forward  to  n.alte  th.n,>elve.  .....ler.  of 

induatry.'-Hun.  Geo.  H.  J'Wter. 

THE  purchasing   power   of   the   IndivMlual   Cana- 
uian  1-.    at  the  present  time   about  dou        -hat  of  a 
oltlzen  of  the  United  States,  and  about  fifteen  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  average  Spanish-American. 
Sf  course  this  high  standard  may  be  lowered  upon 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  but  tne  manu- 
facturing and  comnterciai  possibilities  of  the  people 
now  so  well  to  the  fore,  can  at  least  be  imagmed 
when  they  have  multiplied  twelvefold.     The  ,»sses 
sion  of  great  resources  is,  however,  a  very  diiferent 
matter  from  the  successful  operation  of  them  ;  and 
The  capacity  for  lofty  ideals  Is  quite  different  from 
heir  rrali/ation.    Neither  of  these  desired  ends  can 
Z  attained  by  leaving  to  chance  that  which  demands 
the  most  careful  attention.    Let  our  ideals  ever  lead 
u'  on  an.i  upward,  but  never  bring  us  to  that  place 
„h»re  our  etforts  cease.    To  feel  the  need  of  national 
effort   and   ambition   too  strongly  may   not  be  wise 
■out  to  look  complacently  on  the  achievements  of  the 
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population,  capable  of  I'u  ta  "rfh ■  m'  '"'""«^"' 
q-estlons.  Is  essential  to  snl  ^^'°^  °"  """'"'■ 
""■■■d.  The  nation  whl  h  i  '  u'  "  "'*  """'-" 
complacency  is  a  fatal  gift  ^'f';'  "^  '»' ^  -'f- 
satisfaction  is  essential  L  '  ■■"  "'  '""'«■•'"  '"«• 
»  Lord  Roseber  J^lkeTLT"';"  '"  -™P'a-nc,v." 
'"■"J  it  is  quite  as  an,.WK,  '"■e"-^"™<'n  of  Eng- 
Atlantic.  "'    applicable    to    this  sirte  of  the 

the  iife  Of  a  «roS' Xn  .h"/  T  """■"  '"'"^«  '" 
g'-owing  man.  no  maZ "  1  '"  *""  '"''  "f  a 
achievement  may  be  The  h  Z  """''  ^  ■»«"•» 
"ever  indulges  >i  <lpLe„cv  '.  '''""'  ■'^""■"  "- 

measuring  what   he  h-      In  ''"'"'  ""^  '"  "'"aj" 

'ics.  and  taking  acrol mt  „,  T'"''  "'^  """^'''i'l- 
Parison  with  his  cm"  ,i,ors  "'?':'  "»'  "■^-  ™'"- 
"-i'h  his  ideals.    Thlsist.        ',  '"'   '"n'Pr.ri.son 

Of  the  obstacles  agains  wh  ,  "0,,,:?',  "•'""'""  O"" 
■s  the  complacency  of  her  ni     ,  '''''*'  '"  """"""'i 

<•""<■  self-satisfaction  J  ^h  w>  '  ,"  """  "'"'""  '"^i"- 
^hlch  Shuts  the  minds  0  .  '  """'  •'"■•"  ^'""""i. 
any  honest  companlof  „  'iheTr  i,""^"';''''  =•"""'"•<• 

"iticism^  in^::  crirr-r:'-^   "-^   ">"-'>•- 

=o:':^e:r';o'"^?^^^'-"-^''o''"::v 
--'-----co?-—::;- 
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the  country.  We  have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of 
captious,  irrational,  unmanly  crltlcism-a  crltlctam 
which  Is  essentially  effeminate  knowledge.  It  to  not 
the  expression  of  judgment ;  It  Is  a  combination  of 
importance.  Ignorance  and  conceit  There  has  been 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  criticism,  which  has  bred 
an  attitude  towards  public  men  that  has  sensibly 
diminished  tht  dignity  attached  to  their  position, 
and,  tlierefore,  their  Influence. 

"We  do  need,  however,  another  kind  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  that  noble  discontent  which  measures 
the  achievement  and  attainments  of  the  country 
with  the  highest  possible  standards,  and  which 
eliminates  self-complacency  by  making  the  nation 
understand  how  little  It  has  accomplished  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  have  done.  A  happy  people 
is  contented,  but  never  satisfled  ;  it  appreciates 
What  it  has  secured  and  is  grateful  for  what  has 
been  given  it,  but  it  is  never  satisfled  with  what  it 

has  done. 

"Our  people  have    put    themselves   in   the  lore- 
front  of  the  modern  world  by  virtue  of  their  energy-, 
their   intelligence,   their    strong    handling    of   their 
resources  ;   but  he  is  a  very  blind  citizen  who  does 
not  carry  in  his  heart  the  burden  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems   and   on   his    conscience    the    shame   of  unre- 
dressed   wrongs.     We   do   not   want   a   discontented 
country,  but  we  do  want  a  dissatisfied  country  ;   a 
country     entirely    free    from    self-complacency  ;     a 
country   fully   aware  of   its    own    defects  and   reso- 
lutely    determined     to     overcome     them  ;     a    coun- 
try which  finds  joy  in  its  Ideals,  not  in  its  attain- 
ments."   The  sentiments  expressed  above  are  equally 
applicable    to    Canada    and     are    worthy    of    being 
pondered  by  the  Canadtan  people. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

ThesK    has    hpon     r 

"'v^lons  by  two  sect  o„s  ff  r""'"  '°  °«*^'^  -1"al 
..arisen,  are  quite  natural  aL  '""^  ''"'•'•  '"^^  «'■'■- 
pursue.,  In  «  Mendly  ^^ihI  ""i.  ""•>•  «"»  be  further 
"^  now  propose  to  nmke    h„  ^n'Mrlsons  whlrh 

'-ovle  or  Institution? „:  L^lr'"',  ""  -"'  '■<"«"'  *« 
"o    economic   and    Indus  rial  T""'    •""   ™lher 

-"'■•ai   resources  and  ",':^'  ,;';"^  "•-•^.    ^ased     on 

"  Is  hard  to  concelvelf  r  Positions. 

f^'enslve  a  boundary  ^n        '"°  '<"'"'■•'««  having  ™ 

°«  -  .nany  con'™T„  ",  ■;~'   "'■'  ^"^  Poss'es; 

of  natural   features     ,«    falrTv   w  n    ""'"    "'^^''^"-^ 

international    boundary       Thf    n       "'"""'^    "^   '"" 

comparatively    olevnted    ,„?„!     ^""""    S""""    '«   a 

1'"te  the  opposite,  wh Ih   fac  T'    ""'"'    ^""^^^    'h 

advantage   ,o    Canada      r/nM,  "'  ""'^'  "'  ^--eat 

extensive  forests  of  the  ^o""    e,  "''"   "   '«""    "' 
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In  the  extent,  variety  and  distribution  of  the 
economic  minerals,  also,  Canada  can  claim  a  dls 
tinct  superiority. 

Canada  is  also  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers  of 
endless  number  and  variety,  wh'ch  marks  another 
feature  of  contrast  favorai.le  to  this  country.  The 
hone  of  a  nation  today,  according  to  present  ndi- 
cations,  is  not  based  so  much  on  its  extent  as  it  is 
on  its  chances  for  commercial  and  Industrial 
supremacy.  England  might  be  quoted  in  support  of 
this  fact.  The  question  is,  who  has  these  advan- 
tages  on  the  North  American  continent  ?  A  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  situation  leads  to  the  con^ 
elusion  that  the  advantage  is  largely  in  favor  of 
this  Dominion.  ,  r^  „„ 

Early  as  the  time  is  in  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian resources,  the  advantages  afforded  by  way  of 
location  and  distribution,  as  well  as  of  both  quan- 
titv  and  quality,  is  already  beginning  to  influence 
public  opinion.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  pulp- 
wood  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
Canada's  position  is  Incomparable,  and  there  is  no 
commodity  in  more  deman.l  b>  our  present  rlyi  i^a- 
tion  The  present  rale  of  consumption  in  the  I  nited 
States  indicates  an  early  exhaustion  of  their  visir,le 
supply,  and  already  they  arc  largely  .lependent  on 
the  products  of  this  country. 

■•Evidences  that  home  and  Hritish  capital  are 
going  rapidly  into  the  development  of  the  vast 
spruce  and  pulp  properties  of  Canada  are  of  a.mo.^t 
daily  occurrence.  Canada  seems  destined  lo  be  :hp 
great  supply  depot  for  the  basis  o"  newspaper  and 
most  of  the  other  commoner  papers  that  America 
must  continue  to    consume    in   tremendous   volume 


What  (he  United  States  has  .„ 

'"""■•v   -hat  might   inc^  e  canadf"'"  *'"'"''^'  '^  ""^ 

e-xport   Of  s,„-uce   logs-^r  ^""l"'"''   '"  "™'"'''t  'he 

'Not  oniy  is  this  true  nf  .k 
'<•  the  same  extent  true  of  fh  ""'"""'°".  "ut  it  is 
<  n-ber  which  enter  larg  ,y  i„t  '.h""''''  ""^''^^""'^  "' 
"  the  United  States  't'L^t'T  """^^"^  "«--i3 
«"uded  to  already  but  the  ^'  "•""'  ""^^'dentally 
•«>»ance  both  to  tiis  L nm  """"'"  '«  <">«  "f  im 
fg  repubiie,  tho,  «h  fo  '  ,?^  =""*  '"  '"e  neighbo^- 
""■owins  Will   indicate  ""■■""   '■'''^''"^.  ««   the 

-  1";  rate  of  :^.Z'^  ,r,^  "«''"«  "-'^ed 
In  New  Ham.>shi,.„  .u  '  '^'  anninn. 

-"'   be    oxhau«e  "t'"t:  I've^":"''  ^°^'^^'  '-— 
states  in  eight  years.  ''^'•■''    ""1    '»  other 

"n  Jii'ir™'  the  ";.u::'^:„--™"-  -  d.. 

I'a,.er   memorial,    require      'h;!"'    ""''    "'   "'"^'*- 
fo>ests,  and   an  enli^htl    ,         '''"I'^'-vafion   „f  ,hc 
i-'    the   commissrt  "dea,;?' "•^'■^^'  ^"-"^   '- 
fo'ow   that   provident   polio,    wh.  T"    """"'■""'    ' '» 
f'ture  wants  in  view."'  "''"   '^''all   ko.-p   o„r 

With   respect   fn  t\^ 
"o^^es^lon  is  equaliv  fav^M""''  '"""^''"^  ^""'•"la'.s 
;»«  -atter  of  c'oal.'L     171   ^  J'""'  ^"■-  '"■^--. 
'^   generously   supplied    wirh     thi.  ""  "'""""^ 

«'uoh    is   Of   excellent    q,7a,  ,v  .    "'""'"'    "^    '"^L 

"'■^'■■'"uted,  but  as  thi.  ha  he  '"I  ''"^■^"taseouslv 
«  ."-evious  chapter,  further  reTe  ""''  '"■^^"■^'"'^  '" 
»ary,  sufflce  it  to  sav  that  if  '7""™  '»  ""neces- 
-.--; •  •      "'  "    '"''  "*  '<'ns  his  throne 
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la  In  Canada.    So  also  Is  It  true  of  Iron,  copper,  nickel 
and  many  other  of  the  economic  minerals. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  past  these  great  advantages— 
the  keys,  we  may  say,  to  commercial  supremacy- 
have  contributed  comparatively  little  to  our  develop- 
ment and  present  prosperity,  and  what  little  has 
already  been  accomplished  towards  the  development 
of  our  resources  has  largely  been  by  the  exploita- 
tions of  foreigners.  There  Is,  however,  no  reason 
why  these  conditions  of  exploitation  and  exhaus- 
tion, without  full  compensation  in  advantages  to  the 
country,  should  continue.  All  that  Is  necessary  is 
the  exercising  of  a  patriotic  and  statesmanlike 
guardianship  and  control  of  these  resources  to  make 
them  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  development  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  located.  In  this  there 
are  gratifying  signs  of  improvement. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  if  Canada  Is 
true  to  herself,  she  holds  the  key  to  the  coveted 
place  of  industrial  supremacy  in  the  Western 
World.  "Let  us  as  a  people  rid  ourselves  of 
the  mistaken  idea  that  Canada  is  an  agricultural 
country  only,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  supply  raw 
material  and  food  staples  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  ind  to  receive  in  return  the  manu- 
factures of  these  countries.  The  successful  develop- 
ment m  the  past  few  years  of  nearly  every  branch 
of  manufacture  In  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  almost  in- 
credible to  anyone  not  familiar  with  these  pro- 
vinces." 

Since  the  following  was  not  spoken  by  a  Cana- 
dian It  may  be  admitted  here  : 

"Canada  has  admittedly  a  greater  store  of  raw 
materi«l  than    the    United    States,   to   manufacture 


which  It  ho.  „„.  ''i 

-'«trl.  power  "    """'  """  Power     it  .» 

A"a„t.c   coll    'n'r    "•""     <""    the     'aCr"''*' 
harbors    coal    .  ''''"'*   Pro^lnilty    to   h  *"" 

;-"-  whth''  r  n-or'ex;::?""^-  •  -".<.?•:? 

'ts  porta  are  nearer  to  E^rn  """   ^""«"   Staled 

t^n   Of  the   Empire.     When   L.", '  .""  '  ">"«"  for- 

*<"-'d.    and    have   several    „  .  ""^    ''■'>'"'  of  the 

»t«rt  with."  ''"'™'    Po'nt"    m    their    ^vor   ^o 
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"  With  Ihe  develoinnent  ot  Ihc  nuriue  eniiiiie  Hie  »••  ii"ilf«.  nitlier 
thMi  dividM,  widely  upariited  countries." 

The  wonderful  advantages  which  nature  has 
entrusted  to  Canada  are  still  further  emphasized 
when  her  geographical  position  Is  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, and  upon  this  fact  must  largely  be  deter- 
mined the  transportation  business  between  the  vari- 
ous continents  of  the  world.  National  Inter- 
dependence Is  a  fact  made  evident  by  the  remotest 
history  of  our  race  ;  one  people  have  ever  demanded 
the  products  of  another.  The  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  have  from  time  Immemorial 
met  m  the  world's  marts,  finding  transportation  for 
their  wares  through  various  means.  There  may  be 
a  mighty  gulf  between  the  ancient  caravan  and  the 
modern  express  tra.n,  but  the  one  Is  the  lineal 
descendent  of  the  other.  The  modern  steamship 
has  been  evolved  from  the  most  primitive  craft.  It 
Is  not  now  the  rich,  as  of  old,  who  demand  the 
luxuries  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  almost  the- 
humblest  of  the  common  people  count  them  among 
the  necessities  of  their  everyday  life. 

This   Is   the   time    of    keen    competition    In   the 
commercial    world,    demanding    strictest    economy, 
»74 
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an.l  on  no  condition  does  this  depend  .0  much  u 

markets  of  the  world.  Days,  and  even  hours  con 
sumed  between  ports  In  the  transportation  ofTr'elZ 
...alls   and     passengers    are    matters    of    great  "m 

o7^  a":rfa'nurr "' """  '"''*™"™  -tren  -t. 

Z^,»,  *  '"  ™"nierc'al  transactions.     These 

conditions  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  featil^e 
Of  the  times  In  which  we  live,  and  m«^  In  thr,^ear 
future  become  of  still  greater  Importance 

In  view  of  these  facts  It  Is  of  Interest  for  u.  M 
^ooK  briefly  at  the  possibilities  of  crdl'ln'th 
matter  of  tran8,H.rtatlon,  as  Indicated  by  her 
geographical  position.  In  relation  to  the  great  centres 
of  the  world's  commerce.  On  the  one  side  om"  Is 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  while  on  the 

o    Which     ";  .'"'""'  '""'  "'"  °'-'™'  ««°«™"y.  all 
of  which  countries,  both  European  and  Asiatic    are 
densely  populated,  and  demand  ever  more  and  mo™ 
Of  the  products  of  each  other.     It  Is.  therefore  "" 
teresting  to  note  that  through  Canada  lies  the  Thor" 
^st    possible     pathway     between     these      wo    wide  y 
separated  sections  of  the  globe.     It  Is  not  nec^a  y 
here   to   submit  any  extended    table  of  AtUn^  or 
Pacific  distances  In  support  of  this  content  on     t  " 
sufficient  to  say  that  Sydney.  Cape  Breton,  Is  about 
seven    hundred   and    flf.y   n„|es   nearer   to   Llverp^ 
than  New  York,  and   Is  nea.er  Capo  Horn  or  oTd 
Hope  than  even  New  Orleans  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.. 
_  The  poHltlon  of  Vancouver,  and   more  especially 

•  II  i«  .LnnKl  lh,t  the  ,li.tan,-c  Iron,  I.lverp,«l  to  SI  John'.   NSd 
with  the  excption  o(  C.l„,  str.it..  ,„,!  ih.  «.  ,„,V..  ' 
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Port  Blmpson,  on  the  Paclflc  cowt.  Is  equally  advan- 
tageouB  BB  related  to  tranBiiaclflc  ports  when  com- 
pared with  San  Francisco  ;  and  strange  aa  It  may 
seem,  tb«  northern  rail  haul  la  not  as  long  as  the 
southern. 

It  Is  true  that  Canada  has  as  yet  received  very 
llttl.!.  If  any,  advantage  Irom  this  most  advan- 
tageiius  position  given  her  by  nature,  though  It  Is 
believed  that  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  route 
cannot  long  be  Ignored.  The  prejudices  and  vested 
interests  which  have  stood  In  the  way  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  cannot  much  longer  work 
to  the  detriment,  not  only  of  Canada,  but  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  In  general.  Paclflc  connec- 
tions with  the  C,  P.  R.  and  the  East  are  at  present 
quite  superior  to  any  on  the  l-aclflc  Ocean  ;  and  If 
Canada  had  a  line  of  transatlantic  steamers  of  the 
most  modern  type  and  speed,  the  success  of  the 
route  would  be  assured,  and  the  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  America  would  easily  be  reduced  to  three 
anil  one-half  days. 

Doubtless  the  near  future  will  witness  Interest- 
ing developmenU  In  the  matter  of  a  Canadian  rapid 
transit  route  for  malls,  passengers  and  freight  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  "  A  fast  steam- 
ship line  to  Canada  will  go  farther  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  an  Imperial  girdle  of  singular  value  and 
impresaiveness,  whi.  n,  coupled  with  the  all-British 
cable,  cannot  fall  to  exercise  an  Important  Inf  --'• 
upon  future  naval  and  military  developments.  My 
P  and  O.  from  I*ndon  to  Japan,  from  Yokohama 
to  Vancouver  by  one  of  the  fine  liners  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paclflc  Railway,  across  Canada  by  Canadian 
Paclflc  Railway,  from  Sidney,  Cape  Breton,  or  other 
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selected  teralnus  by  qukk  steamer  tc  Llver,H)oI. 
should  mean  something  very  much  under  Jules 
Verne-H  eighty  dayH.  and  stirring,  Indeed,  Is  the 
thought  that  this  hrlHk  elrcuU  would  bo  couiplcted 
entirely  under  the  British  flag." 

Comparative   dlstancea   between    Liverpool.   Oreal 
Britain,  and  Yokohama,  Japan  : 

»«» Kr.„ciK„i„  vikoh.r.i;rw"  /  I'X        "'"  "•""••"• 

fa,„.„„„.M0V„k„,„„„4';",'^     ..    i      r,Xrio,o5."™""""""" 

("''?u7rm'';oA'T.m'»n'!?;''''.'i'')  "-""imoho  v„k„h.„,.  .i. 

n^ni|.«,ntoVu;"g;3:i?IO     •■    /      ,»;°«»'">l"«>"«>"tl-t.~l..r. 

d...^!'',  '*'r.°?";  "  "  ■  ""  '''"'°"'''  '•  «""'»•'«  '«-  'h-iiCh  .ho  „.«„ 
M  t^  ?  ""'"""="•  ""■'  "•  »>'l"'y.  (■  ■> .  th.  di.U„.«  would  b.  . 
little  IfM,  hill  «.]th  .  loiiirer  rail  lioiil. 

t  Propw«l  line.    Short  Atlantic  diBUnce. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


CANADA-tS  HEUVRITY  OF  POt^ITWN. 

The  northern  position  of  Canada  on  the  North 
American  continent  la  generally  associated  with  the 
thought  of  great  disadvantages.  If,  however,  there 
are  disadvantages  In  this  position,  there  are  also 
advantages  which  are  more  than  a  compensation. 
This  Is  very  obvious  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
matter  of  national  defence.  In  this  respect  Canada 
holds  a  position  altogether  unique.  A  thoroughly 
Insular  position  of  a  compact,  populous  and  highly 
developed  and  Imperial  country,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  has.  It  Is  true,  distinct  advantages  In  the 
matter  of  defence,  though  that  defence  demands  that 
the  nation  be  mistress  of  the  seas. 

With  a  country  of  continental  position  and  vast 
areas,  sharing  extended  boundaries  with  posslhly 
hostile  neighbors,  the  question  of  defence  Is  quite 
another  matter.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
with  Its  ever  present  possibilities  of  international 
strife,  the  matter  of  defence  is  one  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

An  Ideally  located  country  for  matters  of  de- 
fence would  be  one  with  the  maximum  amount  of 
area,  with  a  mlralmum  amount  of  exposed  frontier 
and  coast-line.  We  know  of  no  country,  apart  from 
Canada,  where  these  conditions  are  so  largely  ful- 
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flJJed.     It  is    true    f 
three   thousand   mlles^Tur  ■!""'  "  '"""''''  »'  ™n,e 

one  peopled  by  the  eame  rL  and  "'''  ""''  """ 
disposed  to  frlend8hl,r  If  ',.  '"r'"""""^  P™" 
miles  of  frontier  were  shIL.  k  .  ""■"'  """"""•<' 
ferent  nationalitles^ore  oT..  .""  "  '"''^''  ""■ 
'nerease  the  liability  to  inv»  .  I  ^°'""''  "  *<""d 
There  are  many  on  both  Im"  "^  ''"'"  •■""  """^h- 
boundary  who  flrm"ytneveTha°t  ,'h'  international 
Witnessed   the  last  on»„  1     ,„,        ""^  W*""  »'  ISI2 

an.  the  Unit:dlLTan'"d''t" touM  "*'^"  """""^ 
l>as  been  said  :  "  Palsierthr  .k  ?  "peat  what 
be  raised   in  favor    „f  ,  /"^  ''^"''   '"»'  """'d 

these  two  klnted  peoplT"  "  s^''^  ^"""^  ''^''^-° 
our  frontier  by  land  t   .^^  '"■•   '"erefore,   as 

it  may  be,  the  danger  .  ™"™'-"«'''  «*'e"«ive  though 

It  will'be  interestini  to    r'"  '"  '^  """""•""• 
portion  Of  CanadaT  oast  Hnf  is"''  "^  "■"  *'^'""«"' 
both  on  the  Atlantic  and  PaelfloT""'  '""'""'• 
the  immensity  of  her  area     wf,^'        "'"""«'•«<'  "'th 

coastal  indentations  the  extl  Of  r'LT'"^  ""' 
exposed  to  hostile  attaefc  „n  .?k  Canadian  c^ast 
or  Paciflc.  is  s  carcew-        -  '  "■"  '^""""'^ 

for  each.    It  must  be    ",7 .""  ''"  """"^^'^  ""'«« 

trivia,  whel^eompa^rr;"  h'"  o'lL''"'  ""'  '^  ^^"^ 
similar  area.  ""^'^    countries    of 

R"ssia,for   instance,   while    not    1,=   1 
extensive,    vulnerable     TOltinP  .        "^  *   ''^'^ 

deed),  has  a  tremendousTrontier  to'dV"?'"''  '"• 
ten  difrerent  nationalitie  severa,  o^  w  .T'"'' 
strong     and     aggressive     Nations        The  .  ^'^ 

artoquately   defending   this   front?,;.  "'""     "' 

tinenls  is    something    .„  *"°'^  '"o  con- 

something    enormous,  and  constitutes  a 
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Kreat  flnantial  burden  whldi  the  Russian  people  are 
called  upon  to  bear.  The  United  States,  as  compared 
with  Canada  regarding  the  security  of  her  position 
from  attack,  is  not  nearly  so  favorably  situated.  Be- 
sides her  northern  frontier  she  has  a  second  one. 
scarcely  less  extensive,  sei)aratlnt!  her  from  a  people 
of  entirely  different  race,  while  she  has  a  coastline 
on  two  oceans  aggregating  sonn  five  thousand  miles, 
exclusive  of  minor  indentations. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  this  that  to  defend 
the  Unites  States  with  the  same  efficiency,  it  would 
require  land  and  naval  forces  about  four  times  in 
excess  of  our  own  requirements.  This  may  seem  to 
be  an  unimportant  matter,  and  y»t  it  Is  a  matter 
which  directly  affects  both  the  national  treasury 
and  the  national  security.  Jack  Frost  effectually 
and  gratuitously  guards  us  on  three  thousand  miles 
of  our  northern  coast,  and  in  this  he  does  us  a 
distinct  service,  greatly  relieving  national  expendl- 
1  -.re  and  contributing  much  to  our  sense  of  security. 


"  III  till;  ifri'\  ri('-.H  (jf  (I,      I 

'"  iho  »i„,|,„  „,  ihc.  „V!,"',',',!.'';,?'i ''"",'  "■'"■"  ""■ '"'"'  "'»••• 

SI„UI  „,  .,,,,,  „„,  I      "  "^  "'  ''^"''  l'™nl  11,0  ,™r«  afar 
For  the.  da,,  ,|,at  „,,  ,„  ^,..    '  '"  '"  '"'  ""=  "'"H'ly  choru» 

"■aterial  ,„OH„ect«  alone    but  l m  "''  "°'  '" 

«tatu.  a»  a  nation,  and    on-    fT.   m  ''•'""''  '"   """' 

The  ultimate  destinietnf  »n  ''*'   *  "«°"'«  • 

■natters    of    uZrUinty^n\T  ""'''■  °'  ''''''''■ 

sense  in  which  tie  definv,;,    '"'''T     '"""'    '"    " 

associated   with  the  —.t     "  """"  '"  ^^"^^'""^ 

"ation  is  pasFng  through   ,    ","™'-'»'"'y  '^"en  that 

the  n.,„ds^  son,      there    L'    Tt'""  "''^'■"'-     '" 

-gaming  the  destny  which  a^lts    "'  '"""'"'"'^ 

t^.  in  her  relation   t'o    otheVn^ul-Tn  Z  tr: 
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tletli  ipiit.ny.  lOvidi'iitly  the  [irespnt  roiulltions 
ninnot  be  IndeHiiiUiy  maintained.  Influeniea  are 
iiMtainly  operating  wliicli  denote  ttie  coming  of  a 
rliange  in  our  national  stains.  Wtiat  are  these 
eliangea  to  be,  and  wliat  do  we  gatlier  from  the 
signs  of  the  times  ?  These  questions  will  now  briefly 
ensar^e   us. 

rhcre  are  at  least  three  possible  destinies  await- 
ing Canada,  and  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  only 
three  ;  some  one  of  which  lies  in  the  immediate 
pathway  of  our  not  distant  future.  These  are  an- 
nexation with  the  United  States,  Canadian  Inde- 
peiKlence,  or  Iiiiperial  federation.  Which  of  these 
shall  it  be  ?  This  is  a  question  now  dcHnltely  before 
the  Canadian  people.  Let  us  discuss  them  each 
briefly  In  order,  and,  it  possible,  arri"e  at  conclusions 
dictated  by  existing  circumstances  and  our  highest 
advantages. 

First,  then,  what  of  annexation  with  the  Iinited 
States  as  one  of  our  possible  destinies  ?  What  are 
the  probabilities  of  its  realization  or  its  pio?pective 
advantages  ?  Has  this  doctrine  of  "  manifest 
destiny  "  of  "  union  with  the  continent  to  which  we 
belong,"  any  real  advantages  to  offer  Canadians  ?  It 
would,  of  course,  give  us  the  unrestricted  markets  with 
a  nation  of  seventy-five  million  people.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  there  Is  another  single  advantage  to 
be  named,  and  It  Is  questionable  If  this  even  is  a 
real  advantage,  for  to  accept  the  advantages  of  this 
market  on  these  terms  would  be  to  shut  ourselves 
out  from  the  markets  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  at  the  pleasure  of  the  officials  at  Washington. 
Moreover,  the  advantage  of  this  market  may  possibly 
in  the  near  future  bo  open  to  ua  by  treaty  without 
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-'«.? 


^l-nX'^^:^':,  "•■■•'; -- "-^ 

voice  an.,  ^.^  '^J^  ^^^  ^  "-t  .w 
'oumlls  and   in   thp    oh     ,  '"'    """""ill 

™..nto-.  KuVtt™  ..e  t  'It::.;'"''  '"""■^- "'  '"■• 

then  be  open  to  the  m^rrL"  ?  ,  ■''''''''■™  """"" 
<an  syndicates,  am.  1." 7  I  ,  „  7',  "'"'"•'"  "'  ^"'-•'- 
o»rselv,..s  adrift  fro,       ',  ""''  ""  """"l  '•"' 

o.n-  ■esl.in.at     heirs  ,„  to  :"'i    '""!   "■'"""""•''    »"" 

.  --••'-i«he..;;::'ah:::;^:--:,^'- '->'".« 

annexation   with   th,.   ir„,.   7  *"      '  "^^     '"  '""ief, 

the   Canadian   peot.le      tf   .V.  ■•''I'Xf.'nant    |„ 

any  rea.  e.istenT  '  th  fde  ofTr",?'  T"  """ 
I'tiried   in   the  oblivion    'f  .  "*'  "  '^  "'»^' 

there  is  no  res,  o  L"'  n  T^  T  '"'  '^""" 
impossibility  Of  this  i    now  h  i  ''''"'    """   "■« 

A.neri..ans  then.se,  e  Z,«,  "f„:r'"'"',"^  •'"' 
relinquish  the  idea  sil  m  ,  *  "''''"'  '''^''  "> 
eome  about  through   ,1  '"    '""""^  '«'"'>  <""y 

people  or  th  ir  Suest  l',??"'  "f  ""''  ^='"'""-' 
nuite  evident  to  ai°  ""I'o««lbi,ity   must  ,», 

thir^nTmlnt'T:  Ih'f    """    "^""^   ^"""^'•'   "" 

Canada  andThe  u"  it  ^S tts-ZT""     ""'""■^' 

mon  mother,  custodians  of    1  "  "'  "  '"'"• 

sioaians  of    a    common   liberty— to 
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work  out  thilr  soparatf  ilistliiles  without  belns 
Ji'iilous  of  i.icli  othfi-  or  (■ovelliic  each  other'is 
imtrliiioiiy   and   birthright." 


•'  oh.  wf  iire  tlie  incn  cif  the  .NurthtTii  /."iip  ; 

Shall  A  hit  I'f  )>la<'(d  in  our  tnuiilh  ''. 
If  pwr  II  Nnrthin:in  l<j«t  hi»  throne, 

liid  tlie«-on<|iier(>r  roiiie  from  thr  ^ioiltli? 
Niiy.  nay— ami  tiie  answer  hlent 
In  rlionii  IM  HonthHard  Mnt. 
"  Siiir'e  when  has  a  Sontherner'u  coni|tu-rinu  "Icel 

Heweil  nut  in  the  North  alhni.e? 
Since  when  has  a  Southerner  place*!  hi'<  heel 

( lii  the  men  of  the  Northern  zone  '.  " 

Having  lUsiiosed  of  the  qui-stlon  of  annexation, 
what  must  be  said  with  respect  to  Canadian  inde- 
Ijondenic  ?  it  is  readily  tonceded  that,  so  far  as 
the  testimony  of  history  is  loneerneil,  it  goes  to 
show  that  as  a  rule  colonies  have,  in  due  time,  either 
forcibly,  or  by  mutual  consent,  severed  their  con- 
nection with  the  Mother  Country,  thotigh  the  his- 
tory of  these  same  (countries  does  not  always  go  to 
show  that  this  was  the  wisest  course  to  purstie.  It 
simply  means  that  the  art  of  colorlzatlon,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  colonies  are  held,  were  altogether 
misunderstood  in  earlier  times.  Thr  v/ere  sought 
to  be  held  by  force  and  for  purposes  of  exploitation 
and  color  ists  were  universally  despised.  Owing  to 
lack  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  rapid  mobilization,  it  was  only  natural 
that  when  colonies  became  sufBciently  strong  tliey 
would  attempt  to  throw  oft  the  maternal  yoke. 
These  conditions  have,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  entirely  passed  away,  aiid  the  desire  to 
sever  the  Imperial  tie  is  not  only  absent  in  Canada, 
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but   throughont  all    ,.a,,«    of    „,«     ,„,.,  , 
There  are  very  matPrl.i  -  Uilllsh    w„|.|,| 

'he  srrons  reason  o  "7"  '"''  """•  '■"""'  f'"" 
strength  an.,  l-n^lgo  o^,"  '"?'•  ■^"  "av..  „... 
this  or  any  other  British  '    *"""™wn   from 

at  the  present  time  a'^l e^  Tr;-?":'.'  '™^"  •"-" 
'"•"t  of  other  nation,      tn  !  '  ""'  «''"""  »'"' 

""("■eclate,  an,I  ,h;  TT  """"  ^■"""'  «'"»tlv 
«<""<>  for  the  ,  me  omf"."'""'  "'  """  '"'"'"• 
"'ay   be  «omc   in  Tanlr   J      «'""«'"'"■      There 

Cana,.,an  inUepen.lenT  hnt  Iki'"''^"  '"••""'"*  "^ 
tlon   from  all   sl.Us    the      ■  ^    "•    "'<'    Qiies- 

anO  at  best,  even  ai  1  tho  h';  "^'^  ""  ''°'  '"'"™''. 
-te.     The\.rev:i:;;it',"  "-^e  ^'"-  - 

«ay.    the    nnive,-,al    sen,,?,   ",     ,7        ""■  "^  ""«"t 

PO-<ble  re„rn.  ;  l^^  ^"'-at'on   of  ,he  one 
«hut  „p  to  accept  ,alcan««.       """"'""■  ""^  a-"" 
possible    oonrseilm'  ^al  Tedl    ,."    '  '""""«'  ''"'' 
for  an.!  against  ImperTai  L  er^M       "'     """"   ■■•"'■^""» 
be  here  reproduce,!    „e7tLr  It  1         "'■"  ""'  ""''"^'  '» 
should  be  done,     i     Is    ev  din     .""""^  """  ""' 
Observer  that  forces  are  el;,";    '",  '";  "'-'  "'«..«■ 
are   bringing   this   desired    !Z.       '  "'  ^°'''  *'"'•" 
the   federation    of    the    BrlHsh    TT     °°"""^''^ 
«oaie  new  burdens,  and   some    „e    "   '''"   ''"""'    '»>' 
"Pon  the  colonies    w,?ch    ^      ?       '"^Ponslbllltles 
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for  oiir  Rood  ;  no  nalinn  that  Is  rontiniially  ooildloil 
:in  nvi'i'  ••!«(■  to  llifl  liiglipst  nmnliooil.    These  olilign 
lions  of  nrnplrn  nimply  must  be  asHum'Hl, 

"  Hfciirc  ill  thy  neciirity, 

Tlnmirli  chllilren,  not  iiiiwiitu  sire  Wi>  ; 

Ami  llllt^  with  iiii|iliiiiie<l  I'mh  fur  tlivi-  — 

('(ill  tliim  tint  oiu-e,  if  thou  wniilil'Ht  HC-. 
\Vhi>ii  I  111'  Krev  ln'rir* 

I  'iiiiiii  iluwii  tniiii  I^ahrailor,  niiil  wlien 
The  Inn^'  racillc  rolliTN  i>  eak 
A^'&iiiHt  the  piiii't,  for  thv  woinl'ii  lake 
l':ai-h  Iwtflii-th,  — aIolii->  awuke, 

Anil  witn  thy  Htrt-iitfth  mail*'  Htrnni;  to  iluri-." 


The  spectacle  of  a  world-wide  eiiiplre,  sympathetic 
nnd  cohesive  In  all  Its  partE,  each  (O-related  to  th' 
other,  not  as  colonUw  to  a  motherland,  but  as 
sovereign  states  In  an  imperial  u'l'ty,  presents  to 
our  thought  a  grandeur  which  cannot  be  described 
by  words,  and  yet  such  Is  'he  Inevitable  set  of  the 
current  of  juibllc  opinion  'nroughout  the  vast 
extended  domains  of  Britain,  and  especially  in  this 
beloved  Canada  of  ours.  Let  it  be  borne  In  mind, 
however,  that  this  Is  a  matter  not  for  politicians  to 
fool  with,  or  even  statesmen  to  formally  promote  ;  it 
must  grow  as  the  love  grows  between  the  mother 
and  her  child.  The  bonds  that  bind  must  be  senti- 
mental rather  than  ori;anic  ;  that  is  to  say,  organi- 
zation must  ever  follow  In  the  track  of  sentiment, 
but  never  precede  It.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  this 
Sreat  work,  which  must  make  for  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, be  accomplished,  and  this  accomplished  is  the 
great  climacteric  work  of  the  century  upon  whole 
threshold  we  now  stand. 
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